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THE FRAME-FOODS form 


the foundation of Strong, Healthy, and Well- 
Developed Children, as they did for little Willie. 
TESTIMONIAL. 





Willie’s mother, Mrs. Butterworth, 
residing at Halsteads, Settle, testifies 
as follows :— 

‘I commenced to give my baby 
your Racia Food along with his 
natural food at two and a half months 
old, which did not show the least sign 
of disagreement. 1 continued this 
until five months old, when he had 
Racia Food entirely, and at eleven 
months | gradually introduced I‘ rame- 
Food. ; 

“ Ever since his first meal ‘of Racia 

Food he’ has been 

a most contented 

child, and it has 

answered as an 

Ideal Food fur 

him in every 

respect. He cut 

his first tooth be- 

fore five months 

old without any 

trouble whatever, 

and he has now eight teeth and all cut quite easily. He has never 
had a day’s illness, nor has Racia Food ever disagreed with him. 

‘At twelve months he can toddle quite nicely, and his appetite for 

Racia Food is as keen as on the first day it was given. His flesh is 
i very firm, and he has a clear soft skin without a blemish, and from 

all appearances now your Food seems to have dard the foundation 


for a strong, healthy, and well-developed lad.” 





Sold by all Chemists and Grocers, also in “Fa:nily ” Tins 
for Outlying Districts. 


Write at once for Free Samples and Celebrated Dietary. 


| FRAME-FOOD CO., Lid., *° "coxcon, sw. 
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BY WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 











ARLY in 1897 the ecclesiastical authorities of Amalfi removed the painted 
k stucco wherewith the eighteenth-century darogue taste had covered some 
fine columns in their Cathedral nave. Those columns were part of the 
débris of ancient Pzstum transported there in the eleventh century by Robert 
Guiscard, and with them was brought much building material—cornices, lintels, 
pediments, and tombstones to be used in the decoration of the new city. A 
general removal of stucco bared several such fragments in the Cathedral walls, and 
in the hope of finding something noteworthy among these uncovered stones, I went 
to Amalfi at the beginning of October. Nothing rewarded my search beyond a few 
half-legible words, until the sacristan brought me a marble tablet that had fallen 
from a pilaster. It was the front of a cinerary box, an inch thick and a foot 
square. In its angles I observed the emblem of sun or fire worship. It bore 
a mutilated inscription, of which I took a rubbing; and after an hour’s study, 
made the following translation of its fifth-century Latin : 


a. Aristodicides of Syracuse (the son of) Mele(ager) Beloved of the Ilian Ath(ena) a 

Who in the (year of the) desolation of Gen(seric) Removed the sacred flame of 
1 Poseidon (to the) Crypt called the thinking (place of) Po(seidon) By 

The year of the “desolation of Genseric” was A.D. 455. What the sacred 
flame had been, or whether the crypt to which it had been removed still existed, 
aroused my deepest interest. 

I at once resolved to pass a few days at Pzstum, with “whose temples I was 
familiar, and where in recent years I had twice spent a night at the Villa Salati 
with Danilo Macagni, their official custodian. The thought grew strong that 
Aristodicides had been an inhabitant of Pzestum, and that when Pagan Rome 


crumbled, he had withdrawn a votive lamp from the shrine of Poseidon to some 
I 
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hiding-place of safety. Such votive flames were frequent in ancient Greece and 
Rome, the fire kept alight by Vestal Virgins being an example. Such a flame 
could not well have been carried very far, and would probably be hidden in some 
adjacent sanctuary unknown to early Christians. Might not this thinking-place 





have been a subterranean cell connected with the ‘Temple—perhaps to this day as 
perfect as the chambers discovered in the Pyramids? 

In the eleventh century the demolition was so thorough that ancient Pzstum 
passed piecemeal by sea to Amalfi, only the blocks whereof the temples are built 
being too heavy to move. It was thus the mortuary tablet of Aristodicides found 
its way to the sunny town of Cathedral steps. Where once were streets and walls 
is now waste land, and the House of Poseidon stands in a plain of spectral 
silence. Behind it rise lean rock-shadowed hills, and westward the sea is 
a-glitter—the same sea that chafed and surged and babbled on these rocks of old. 
The twice-blooming roses of Pzstum mentioned by Ovid and Virgil survive, still 
breathing the perfume wherewith Poseidon blessed them. ‘This temple is the 
finest surviving specimen of classic architecture; and is born from the immortal 
heart of Greece. An instinct of artistic creation animates its colonnades, wherein 
we read the thought of men who achieved their ideal. To-day the lizard glides 
furtively across its pavement in the noonday’s glamour. Amid this sun-browned 
calm the voice of soft-spoken Italy bids us take note how beautifully the gods set 
the stage for the mortals they loved; and a shaggy mongrel—a democratic mix of 
dog dregs—limps by, baring his yellow fangs, and recalling ¢o-day. 

At the centre of Pzestum’s ruined walls stands a large farmhouse—a house of 
“many mansions,” to quote St. John—that with its score of rooms might lodge a 
dozen. It shelters occasional visitors who linger more than a day, and artists. 
Against its ancient stucco and wine-coloured timbers, the tamarisks lift their 
riotous bloom. On that day the dim poetry of autumnal pathos touched its 
garden with mauve and green and amber tints. At the door hung a grey parrot 
addicted to conversation. Above a dilapidated pergola, the sunlight, striking 
through reddening vines, transformed their leaves to a supernatural brilliance—as 
though some curious whims of fancy had been made real and sky-swung in 
opalescent light. 

Danilo Macagni, curator of the ruins, with whom I had often spoken during 
previous visits, received me with that charming courtesy for which only Italians 
have leisure. 

“Come with me upstairs, Signore . . . guest of my house, you shall have the 
best room. ... It is not much: cosa vuole, what would you more than our best ? 
Dinner will be ready at once ... sudbito, subito!” he added, his white teeth 
gleaming. “You are always punctual, and that is right . . . we should eat 
when the farina is ready ... the thread at the needle’s eye. You like our 
spaghetti? You are a man of taste—it is best as Diana orders it, unspoiled 
by sauce.” 

“ Parlate d’ oro,” screamed the parrot as its master shuffled away. 

I had seen Diana Macagni twice when I had supped and spent the night 
under her father’s roof. But the important purpose which took me to the Villa 
Salati in 1897, and the tragic circumstances which resulted, have identified my 
remembrance of her with that October meeting. On the first occasion I had spoken 
to her only in the garden, once finding her busy with pruning-knife, lifting the 
bared arms of Helen to an espaliered vine, and again in the arbour, when pouring 
for me a draught of Falerno, I said, half jesting, “I tremble, Signorina, lest you 
lead me across the Bridge of Sighs.” 
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Now I found her in the upper hall, near a wide fireless chimney, seated upon 
a tabouret before an embroidery frame, across which her fingers were weaving some 
web remote as fairyland. I wondered whether in these graceless days we shall 
ever again know the charm of hand-made things. And when she turned and bade 
me a smiling good-day, I thought of her namesake—that white-bosomed Diana 
whom the Ephesians loved. 

My frugal dinner ended, I went to the Temple of Poseidon, where for the first 
time I was to dig in Vaini’s phantom domain without his guidance. I knew the 
ruin well, but scanned it now with an interest wholly new. I traversed the central 
enclosure, examining the fallen fragments and the sides of its parallelogram. For 
centuries nothing has changed in the aspect of its colonnades, nor have the masters 
of Italian archeology found about its site any clue to hidden things. I observed 
in the fields a black-coated man busy with a surveyor’s instrument. In the 
distance lay the brooding beauty of Italy, and seaward, a veiled metallic shimmer, 
like the steely blue of a Toledo blade, rested on the water. The eager October 
wind was strewing the Court of Poseidon with yellowing leaves, and bore a sense 
of harpstrings faintly smitten before forgotten gods. 

I had brought with me an instrument at whose mention the reader will smile, 
its power being almost unknown. It is before me now—a crystal sphere the size 
of a tennis-ball, within whose glowing heart I doubted not I should presently 
evoke, amid faint colour and fretted outline, a semblance of Aristodicides, the 
beloved of Athena. I raised it in the sunlight—the work of a lifetime in the 


making—and older perhaps than the ruin wherein I stood. What weird thoughts 
must have been woven about that small circle . . . how lurid a semblance of life’s 


chaotic drama have moved within it—signalling, beckoning, and fading away ! 

Standing that noonday where once had been the Altar, and concentrating my 
attention upon the crystal, I heard a light footfall, and turning beheld Diana 
Macagni, alert as her namesake, the huntress of classic days, and like her startled 
at sight of an intruder. For this modern Diana instantly connected the uplifted 
crystal with an uncanny purpose, and her grey eyes turned pale yellow with 
excitement—like brilliant catseyes in the sunshine. The thought flashed upon me 
that what I was in search of might be no secret to this keen girl who had been 
so quick to follow and observe. A colour of pink roses fell all about her, and 
where she moved there trembled a thought of music. I looked deep in the grey 
of her eyes and remembered the silver sea Poseidon loved. The fine white brow 
under the coiled hair was troubled, and the smile with which she greeted me 
faded instantly. 

“Signorina,” I said, “it is fortunate that you have come to direct me, for I am 
not a little puzzled. I have reason to believe that beneath this ruin is a chamber 
wherein is hidden a curious vestige of antiquity.” 

The anemone flush faded, and the girl’s lips whitened with anger. “ Signore,” 
she replied impetuously, “there are things to be spoken only whea one is about 
to die.” 

“That will be late for you and not soon enough for me,” I answered. ‘“ This 
crystal, which contains the elements of pure intellectual force, may presently reveal 
more than either of us know. Come, stand beside me—you shall see faces, and 
this temple as it was, and ancient Posidonia, a fairy city thick-painted with vivid 
sunshine and deep shade.” 

The girl listened in tragic silence, then suddenly, to my amusement, exclaimed, 
“There is but one proper thing for you to do, Signore, and that is to go away.” 

“ You put the truth exquisitely,” I assented ; “ but what if my heart bid me stay ?” 
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“You forestieri,” cried Diana, in a torrent of displeasure, “ are enough to drive 
one mad. You patronise us, laugh at us, write stories about us, burrow under our 
? 5 


temples, uncover our graves, and strip our country of the things we love. It is 
true that we are poor—but have we no feelings?” 

“Very well said,” interposed the grave, quiet voice I knew so well, as into the 
temple stepped the black-coated man I had noticed surveying, and in whom, at 
that distance, I had not recognised Professor Vaini. 

He was evidently surprised, and not altogether pleased at finding me in 
possession, and stood glancing alternately at me and at Signorina Macagni. He 
looked, as ever, a type of the fine-handed artist, deliberate, admitting no failure, 
self-centred, and masterful as one who has tourneyed with forces we call unknown 
“Whilst I am deep in toil,” he at length said, eyeing me severely, “ living 
laborious days, I find you, my junior associate, foot-loose as usual, and provoking 
this young woman to anger.” 

“This young woman,” I answered, 


“is well able to take care of herself. As to 
my being here foot-loose, I have come on a quest that perhaps brings you also. 
For years I have conjectured the presence of some buried mystery, and an instinct, 
strong as the whisper of scientific intuition, pointed the way. ‘This young lady is 
present as my assistant, and was about to put me on the line of discovery when 
you appeared.” 

“So much the better,” exclaimed my former tutor, addressing Diana Macagni 
with a quizzical smile. ‘‘ Doubtless, Signorina, you and your father know that a 
subterranean passage leads from the Villa Salati to a point beneath us. This 
implement,” he added, showing us a small gold blade, “which I call my under- 
ground master-key, has revealed its course with precision, and you will now guide 
me to its entrance. ‘There is no joy, philosophers say, in mere possession, and you 
are too sensible to oblige me to invoke the authorities. Our purpose is to recover 
whatever lies buried here and place it beyond peradventure. As you were saying 
when I arrived, a freak collector—a mercenary dealer—a meddling savant—who can 
estimate the desecration of these modern days ?” 

Diana listened aghast before this menace. Yet, glancing at her dauntless face, 
they odd fancy came to me that beyond Vaini’s spoken word some _ inspiration, 
unhéard by our grosser sense, had reached her, and while filling her soul with a 
purpose, had laid the finger of silence on her lips. 

At this moment a nasal drawl sounded outside the Temple. “That unchewn 
grass,” remarked a man’s voice, “is not worth a hundred dollars.” 

I beheld a middle-aged man and a _ young woman—evidently tourists 
from Chicago. “Say, Poppa,” asked the girl, ‘“‘what place did you tell me 
this is ?” 

“In I-talian,” replied her father, spelling the name from -a guide-book, ‘it’s 
PESTO... . Look out, Hefty, you’ve catched your dress.” 

‘“‘Poppa,” replied the girl severely, clearing her skirt, don’t say catched—say 
cort.” 

“T guess wells top here overnight,” said her father to Danilo Macagni, who 
followed. “Our baggage has gone somewhere down the line, and we'll wait till we 
find it—and I zw/ find it, I bet you a dollar avd a quarter. You can fix us up a 
lunch, just a four-egg omelette—no fresh-water chickens, as we call your frogs.— 
What did you say is your name—Devil Macaroni ?” 

“JT don’t want but a cracker heavily stuccoed with jam,” interposed the 
daughter. 

Her father turned to me with a thoughtful smile. “I’ve written to my friend 
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the Bishop of Nebraska to come out and work up a gospel point about this 
country. Naples! Why, it smells like to kill flies. Ruins, beggars, hotel sharks— 


and, Great day in the morning! no more morals than a backyard cat!” 





i. 


I had seen these people at the hotel at Amalfi and had heard them addressed 
as Mr. Gallagher and his daughter. The father was a man of distinctively 
American type, of slender figure, and having a face that bore the stamp of 
meditative power and the habit of control. His iron-grey hair rose straight from a 
square forehead, and in moments of abstraction the lines about his mouth seemed 
to harden to iron. He had begun life as a country lad, had found employment on 
the nearest railway, and in twenty years had made his way into the phalanx of 
millionaires. He spoke the Western nasal vernacular, and smiled so sourly at his 
own jokes, that in mirthful sallies his lips reminded me of a nutcracker. 

His daughter was habited in a Parisian silk gown, and wore a little felt wide- 
awake hat perched upon a mass of yellow coils. Her features reflected her 
father’s earnest self-dependence. She had fine teeth, red lips, and a beaming 
facial irradiation. Her voice was shrill, and she spoke in a leisurely drawl. She 
possessed a considerable stock of mixed information, inclined to an extreme of 
nervous restlessness, and adored her native belongings. ‘“ ‘There are many cities,” 
she said, “but only one Chicago.” She habitually adorned her phrases with the split 
infinitive, was familiar with chance travelling folk, and shook hands with the hotel 
head waiter. By way of religion, both father and daughter cherished a sentiment 
of absolute human equality, and their ardour ran towards such mechanisms as 
submarines, motors, and pianolas. This physical and mental similarity Miss 
Gallagher expressed by the Americanism that she “favoured her Poppa.” 

During that afternoon and on the following morning Vaini laboured fruitlessly 
to induce Danilo Macagni to permit us to enter the passage we no longer doubted 
led to the crypt referred to on the fragment I had found. Several times he and I 
walked together in the fields, away from listeners, considering the possibilities of 
our situation. I have often recalled Vaini as I beheld him in the calm of those 
brilliant October days, for he too felt the charm of such hours, He spoke with 
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an insight which illumined the Italian suavity of his phrase, and reflected from within 
himself those elements which made the antique type. 

“More than once,” he said, glancing back at the Villa Salati, “I have told you 
that in this modern Italy there are not wanting a few in every walk of life, often 
the humblest, who, after all these centuries, still hold the curtains of their past 
wide open. ‘They boast themselves descended from blood that was patrician when 
ours ...? They study the enchanted fields that we call myths, and Rome for 
them still wears its crown. As one that wakes to music, they return to Egeria and 
the Sibylline books. For them, all good things follow where once Diana trod. 
More than this, they claim a faculty that brings Time back with vividness. Things 
that with us have faded into remote perspective stand in their foreground. With 
us history is a makeshift; to these people, several of whom I have known, it is 
something they remember.” 

“Ts it possible,” I interrupted, “that Danilo and his daughter are of that pagan 
world ?” 

“It goes without saying,” answered the professor, ‘‘though how they became 
possessed of a secret that has descended through perhaps seventy generations is useless 
to speculate upon. It suffices to know that to these people the thoughts that filled 
the classic mind are as real as to the orthodox are the pearly gates. ‘Their life is 
spent in a haunted chamber—a camera infestata, as we say—-wherein they move 
through bygone ages, and meet men and women who like themselves lived ages 
ago. Our line of action is clear. After luncheon you will oblige me by finding 
the Signorina whilst I talk with her father. We will propose the same offer to both. 
If they will allow us to enter the crypt and make half an hour’s examination we will 
leave Pestum, engaging to take with us the two itinerants and their luggage—lost 
or found.” 

Lunch, the Italian noonday dinner, was served in the upstairs hall at a long 
table. Danilo and his daughter did the honours at one end, Mr. and Miss Gallagher 
being seated at the other, and Vaini and I side by side. It was a repast that 
could not have pleased the transatlantics, and the lady remarked that she “ despised ” 
it. Mr. Gallagher was disposed to conversation, and perforce addressed himself to 
me, Vaini not understanding English. I listened with amusement, having known 
many of his type—men whose lives have been spent building a pyramid of dollars, 
whose minds worked like high-speed machinery, of a generous and _ insouciant 
nature, joking with servants, offering cigars to the waiters at his club, addressing 
bank presidents, barkeepers, and housemaids all by their first name. 

To that indescribable broth that goes so well with grated parmiggiano, followed 
fish from the hill-streams, and slender savoury sausages on a bed of saffron-tinted 
rizotto. The table was ornamented with wild flowers and with fiaschi of white wine— 
“the vino d’ amore of Petronius,” remarked Diana. 

“Tm as dry as a mummy,” said -Mr. Gallagher, with a good-natured laugh: 
“a horse’s neck, with a streak of Blue-grass whisky through it, would be just about 
the drink for yours truly. Say, Devil Macaroni, can’t you get some fatted calf fixed 
up for to-morrow ?” 

“‘ Poppa,” interposed his daughter, with a furtive glance toward Diana, “I just 
hate that girl. Say, let’s put our rain-coats and some sandwiches in a gripsack 
and start for home!” 

Her father gave no heed. ‘We are ourselves descended from a Roman 
family,” he observed; “azfic blood is a choice thing, and ours is antic as old 
Manongahela. Our first ancestor was an elegant gentleman named Caligula— 
pronounced Gallagher out in the States.” 
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“Professor Vaini,” I answered, translating, “is deeply interested.” 

“My uncle,” resumed Mr. Gallagher, reverting to family associations, ‘‘was a 
captain of in-dustery. He was the Cracker-king of Ohio, and the luckiest man in 
the State. He took out a half-million-dollar accident policy, and was killed in a 
smash next month. He liked old things too—went to see the Sphinx and 
Pyramids in our Chicago cyclorama, and it gave him buck fever—it did so.” 

“T am delighted,” I replied, “to find that you have the tastes of an 
antiquary.” 

“Tf that cat looks at me again,” muttered Miss Hefty, ‘‘seems like I’d have 
to jerk her endwise.” 

“When I told the Bishop of Nebraska,” continued Mr. Gallagher, “I was 
going to Rome to overhaul the antics, he says: ‘They were a cruel race, always 
killing. Look at Julius Caesar—killed everybody—even Brutus, the only friend he 
ever had. “You too, Brutus,” he said, as he drew his knife.’ But I says to him, 
‘Bish! wasn’t killing the job he was hired for, and do you suppose any man 
named Julius Ceasar wouldn't act white!’ You don’t know the Bishop, eh? If 
ever you hear him preach I bet a dollar amd a quarter you'll say he’s the 
champion uplifter.” ‘ 

That evening, leaning at my open casement, the slow wind seemed heavy with 
undertones whereof the Day asks no question. A capricious breeze fluttered the 
tree-tops, and about me all was shadowy and sweet. In the silver marvel of 
moonlight the temple stood clean-cut and luminous. How beautiful seemed the 
repose of that ancient world whereof it is an eloquent fragment! Afar a nightingale 
whispered its long-drawn passion. Oh, troubadour of the night, what inspiration 
was there in your wooing! ‘That thrilling bird song was measuring the deeps of 
memory and love—the love whose eyes, ages ago, beheld these same stars shining. 
Was it not in such hours the Greek girls went to dance with their gods, their 
white bodies flitting through the darkness till, at the approach of day, they 
vanished, leaving the phantasy of dryads changed to pale fir and tremulous 
aspen P 

Closing the window, I seated myself before the fire and thought of Diana 
Macagni. Two days had passed, and whenever I met her, whether in the old 
hall or.on the broad staircase or in the garden, I perceived new grace. I found 
myself growing absorbed in this meditative, grey-eyed girl—her words, her moods,— 
and the charm of her presence had suddenly become the corner-stone of my 
thought. At each chance meeting the animation of her eyes seemed deeper, her 
smile more tender, as one whose soul is musing. So many things she said that 
sounded familiar, so many traits I seemed to recognise! 


Next morning I found Diana Macagni in the leafy silence of her garden. 
How handsome she looked, simply habited in a gown of peacock blue, lifting to 
the tendrils hands so fine and deft I remember thinking that what they did 
could never be wholly undone. About her was the aura that surrounds every 
beautiful girl who walks in the rapture of youth. I read in her face that she 
lived beneath lofty skies—in her voice were love and a song. 

“ Signorina,” I said, “in those pagan days whose memory delights us both, 
you would have been taken for some flower a god had breathed upon.” 

“ Yonder, at least, is the house of the god,” she answered, with a mischievous 
laugh, pointing to the temple. ‘“ Who shall say,” she added with finesse, “ that 
among yonder columns rustles no phantom breathing over and over the sospiro 
d’amore of some sweet-songed love!” 
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* You do not like our modern times,” I observed, “when Caliban is master 
and Cerberus sits at the feast.” 

“ And do you never long,” she asked, turning upon me an intent look from 
beneath that fine straight brow, “to taste those brilliant days again... to leave 
this staleness and go back to the wonder-world ?” 

“What is this waking nightmare,” I ejaculated, “this walking and talking with 
things for ever vanished? ‘To me the thought of your twilight is like stepping from 
terra-firma into space.” 

“Do you never,” queried the girl after a moment's thought, “hear something 
calling you away? Have you never listened at dawn to the voices of fishermen— 
so far and faint that they come only as a murmur? Out of a greater darkness 
and from an infinity of time comes the whisper we all hear and few understand.” 


“Yours is a mind of ideals on fire,” I exclaimed. ‘Were they a trifle more 
pronounced, we should call them madness. As it is, they are but fugitive fancies 
none take seriously. Let us come nearer the things of to-day. My companion 
and I have discovered the existence of a chamber under Poseidon’s Temple, and 
we feel sure you are familiar with a secret passage leading to it. We wish to 
stand for a few moments within that sanctuary. If you will lead us there, you 
shall have the only reward you would care for. Professor Vaini and I will leave 


Peestum without delay, taking with us those Gallaghers I am sure you regard with 
little favour.” 

The girl cast disdainfully aside the flowers she had gathered, and facing me 
with blazing eyes and hot blood mantling, was about to launch a refusal as 
tremendous as the stroke wherewith her classic namesake smote an intruder. 

My attention was diverted from this menace by the appearance of Professor 
Vaini, who, emerging from the villa, beckoned with that peculiar wave of the 
hand which to the chosen few meant urgentissimo. Then, with a stiff little familiar 
gesture, he buttoned his frock-coat as a duellist who makes ready. Behind him 
stood Danilo Macagni, with intent dog-like gaze fixed upon me, and I divined that 
the custode had yielded to the suggestion I had presented to his daughter without 
effect. I was quick to suspect that the Maestro, conjecturing Macagni’s affiliation 
to the Chosen Few, had whispered one of those tone-words of occult cabala which 
in classic days swayed the wisest, and in the nineteenth century survived to 
influence their less learned inheritors. 

As I joined him he muttered—‘ Let us to the crypt,” and at the words the 
custode motioned us downstairs into a broad cellar. Unlocking a coor, he gave 
us each a lantern, and we entered an arched brick passage, so crumbling that in 
places it seemed ready to fall. My pocket compass showed that we were heading 
for the temple. We presently found ourselves in a granite chamber twenty feet 
long, in the centre of which was a marble altar whereon rested a meteoric stone. 
Beside it lay an onyx tablet covered with an engraved Greek inscription, of which 
I instantly took a rubbing. Between the two burned a flame in a bronze Etruscan 
lamp, whose ever replenished wick and oil kept alive the “sacred flame” in this 
“thinking-place” of Poseidon. In the wall was the indication of a staircase long 
since closed. The plaster with which this filling-in had been covered bore a Greek 
graffto roughly scratched while it was still wet: 


““THE USELESSNESS AND FUTILITY OF EVERYTHING.” 


How ominous sounded these words, transmitted across fourteen centuries, the 
message of the old world to the new! 
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Our discovery was so tremendous that Vaini and I were overwhelmed by it 
and thrown off our guard. We both forgot the open door where the passage 
led from the Salati cellar. 

‘There was a quick footfall, and Mr. and Miss Gallagher stood in our midst. 
“T guess, sir,” he remarked to me with a genial smile, ‘‘that this is the surprise 
of your life. I was watching you out of the tail of my eye,: and when you 
disappeared down ‘cellar, I says to Hefty, ‘You may bet a dollar and a 
quarter he’s put on his forty horse-power. ‘The Professor’s right down to business, 
and there’ll be no cloves on his breath to-day.’ I call this a cu-rio-sity. Makes 
me feel like I must learn to eye-search these old places.” 

As he spoke, his daughter stepped forward, and saying, “Idolatry is a_ thing 
I do despise,” blew out the sacred flame. And at the instant that frail spark 
expired, 1 heard in the air a strange little sound like the snap of a breaking wire. 

“* Sporcaccione /” whispered Vaini, his eyes red with passion. 

“T guess I’m the top bubble now,” cried Miss Gallagher, with a shrill laugh. 

A moment of deathly hush followed. We were silenced by an act of such 
refined savagery. 

Miss Gallagher resented, without understanding, Vaini’s exclamation. “ Tell 
your friend not to get superheated,” she snecred. 

“Tell him to come off the grass and talk sense,’ added her father, who 
likewise attributed no gracious meaning to the Italian word. ‘Come, brothers, 
let us back track into the open.” 

As moved by some common instinct we hastily returned to the sunshine, where 
stood Diana, her colour faded, her eyes wet. Could she have anticipated what had 
happened ? 

And at sight of us the grey parrot extended its wings and screamed “Buna 


orcheria.” 





Bl 


TT 











III, 


How often I regret not having brought from the crypt for an hour’s inspection 
the tablet which in that brief glance seemed of onyx graven with an archaic Greek 
inscription of four stanzas. It still rests on that altar of sculptured sirens and 
sea-plants whereon Poscidon’s flame no longer burns, ‘The authorities have caused 
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the entire passage to be filled, and who can say how many centuries may pass 
before human eyes again behold that labourer’s scrawl ? 





“THE FUTILITY AND USELESSNESS OF EVERYTHING.” 


The translation of the rubbing I had made presented no difficulty to my 
former tutor. In his opinion the onyx scarab had been executed at Syracuse, 
since it shows the emblems of that city as borne on its tetradrachms of B.c. 270. 
When Baal-Kareth sailed, Stonehenge had been standing eighteen hundred years. 
The “decathless sun” perhaps refers to the midnight sun. The “undiscovered 
sea” may have been the Mare Germanicus of the Romans. ‘lhe phenomenon of 
the cloud is frequently seen in Norway in midsummer, and it is probable that the 
voyagers spent an early spring navigating Norwegian fiords. Here I have rendered 
Vaini’s Italian into English. 


I, Baal-Kareth, priest of the Sun-god, 

Sailed to the north in search of the deathless sun. 

With me were Imlico the navigator, 

Hiero the Phenician, Timoleon son of Lysimachus, 

And Gisco the singer. Mariners also were there 
Knowing the meaning of wind when it whispers, 

And diviners to interpret stillness when there is no sound. 


We, readers of the Book of the Dead, 

Sought to belold the eye of the timeless god. 

Our ship cut the waves like a thing of life, 

Our canvas was a sun-browned pyramid. 

The oars rose and fell through spacious hours, 

The undiscovered sea we sailed was a turbulent waste. 
There were rocks like a mouthful of ravenous fangs, 
Strange birds soared between sea and sky. 

A year passed, and one by one we crushed the long days. 


We saw the shadows rise and wander on the mountains, 
We beheld the snows on the white roof of the world, 
And a cloud held the light of the setting sun 

Till the light of sunrise kindled upon it. 

The harper sang “Such is the fair of face, rising in gold, 
Day dawns, night recedes, a new soul is born.” 


In remembrance whereof and in homage to Poseidon, 

Who cherished our strength and heightened our skill, 

This flame is lighted to continue deathless and unextinguished, 
A spark of the Sun-god, imperishable as the wind on the sea. 
May peace be the Sun-god’s portion and Poseidon’s 

So long as the wine of eternal youth flows in their veins— 

So long as this flame burns through uncounted ages. 








THE VENGEANCE OF POSEIDON. II 


That evening when we gathered at supper I shared the indignant mood of the 
Italians. If the Gallaghers were conscious of having chilled their welcome, they 
did not betray it, the daughter dividing her attention between a dish of spaghetti 
and a Chicago newspaper, while her father, after renewed complaints at the loss of 
his luggage, engaged me in conversation. 

“Tt’s hunger gives a man his razor-edge,” he remarked, helping himself to that 
delicious minestra only Italian cooks can prepare, “and while the food in this 
country is curious, it is not so curious as the people themselves. Did you ever 
notice an I-talian crowd. Most remarkable live-stock since Noah’s collection. Not 
got business sense enough to lead a donkey to water. Slow in all things but one. 
A lady friend who lives in Rome said her landlady had three sets of twins in four 
years, and the doctor laughed when my friend said, ‘Doc, you will have to fix a 
speed limit.’ Coming down in the train I rather surprised a priest explaining my 
fertiliser. Said I, ‘It will make the flower-pattern on your carpet grow a foot high— 
scent, dewdrops, and all so natural the bees will fly in for honey.’ I wasn’t all 
joking, however,” he added, handing me a tiny bottle. ‘‘ Here’s a vial you may 
have for experiments—it will burn a hole in cast iron, and make an alligator 
turn pink. - 

“There’s my friend the Bishop of Nebraska, he’s different—just loves a joke. 
We met five years ago on the Denver Railway, and I was surprised at his 
addressing me by name. ‘I wonder how you know me,’ I says. 

“* Well, sir,’ he answered, ‘I saw by the papers you were expected, and notice 
that you have just had an Omaha hair-cut, that you are smoking the cheroots sold 
at Council Bluffs, and that your umbrella still bears a stain of red Chicago mud.’ 

“Do you mean to say,’ I exclaimed, ‘that’s all the evidence you had ?’ 

“Well, no,’ says Bish. ‘Fact is, I saw your name on the gripsack you gave to 
a porter.’” 

In the garden Miss Gallagher advanced to meet me, whistling 2m afraid to 
go home in the dark. 

I remember pausing to observe the soulless mechanism she had caught from 
her father and reflected in herself. 

““T guess I riled these folks some yesterday,” she began, “and perhaps what I 
did was not white. What I saw of these I-talians out in Illinois learned me they 
are like their own heathen gods. They hate as long as they remember, and they 
never forget. At home I like to have the housemaids come and sit in my 
bedroom and do their sewing, but these people ain’t human. Poppa wants to 
have me marry a nobleman, but I says I’m enough sight better off the way I am. 
I don’t want any bought or hired husband. I guess our luggage is bound to turn 
up to-morrow—I telegraphed a gentleman friend in Naples to give the American 
Consul rough on rats if it’s not found. Before we leave I want to square Devil 
Macaroni and his daughter. You see, I have a forgiving nature, as a hard-shell 
Baptist should, and if a thousand francs 2 

“ Miss Gallagher,” I interrupted, “this is not a case for money.” 

“Well, don’t you get snappy,” replied the lady. ‘“ You remind me of a man 
I met in a street-car a couple of years ago. I handed .him our best tract, Adide 
with Me, but he looked at it stiff, same as you, and gave it back. ‘Thank you,’ 
he says, ‘I’m a married man.’ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘polite manners are getting scarce 


as hen’s teeth.’” 





I had begged Signorina Macagni to meet me by the sea, whither I now walked 
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with Vaini’s interpretation of Baal-Kareth’s scarab in my hand, reading, as I went, 
his quaint picture of days when galleys, creaming at their bows, came and went— 
storm-tossed, weather-bound, coasting these shores. 

Presently 1 beheld her, and, approaching, said, “This inscription cannot be 
new to you: pray come and explain it.” 

We seated ourselves on the edge of a crumbling wall by the sea, and taking 
my words very seriously, she glanced at Vaini’s translation and said, “Can you 
write down in black and white a whisper of the gods? Such things are made to 
dream of and love, not to be cheapened by overmuch talk! Rather listen than 
speak. There is fn it a sound like the drowsy oars of Charon, or the muffled 
beat of a heart that throbbed with your own before your present human semblance 
was born. ‘Strange fancies those,’ I hear you say—yet to me no more extra- 
ordinary than homing birds.” 

“Such vague and elusive impressions,” I answered, “are common to all—more 
lasting with some than with others.” 

“Can you speak thus?” interrupted the girl—‘can you have forgotten?” 

“What,” I asked, startled into gravity, “do you expect me to _ re- 
member ? ” 

“T might expect you to remember me.” 

“My dear signorina,” I murmured, taking her hand caressingly, “ you brood 
upon things that keep the nerves high strung till the cords break and the harp no 
longer speaks.” 

At the word my eyes rested upon the ring she wore, an uncut ruby .. . and 
at the sight came to me words as though I once had spoken them... JZ give 
you this drop of my hearts blood! It seemed as though, across the distance of 
ages, I had heard a door open and shut. 

‘Since you remember the ring,” cried Diana, “you will not have forgotten a 
name ?” 

‘*We called him the Greek—il Greco,” I said, the word springing to my mind. 
“T verily believe it was none other than Poseidon !” 
“ Yonder,” assented the girl, 


“ 


‘in the street whose pavement still passes the 
temple, I stood. It was the festival of the sun-god—the day when each year 
the town made sacrifice of a maiden. ‘The choice had fallen upon me, and, amid 
augurs and musicians and dancers and laughing soldiers, I was urged towards that 
retreat the merry priests called ‘The Meeting of the Lips.’ In those days you said 
you loved me. Had you approached the sanctuary by another way? I saw you 
speaking with the god—he looked a man like yourself. \What followed? I heard 
Poseidon scream, you caught me by the wrist, and along an alley we fled. A 
shower of sparks blinded me. I wonder—did we marry and were we happy at 
the last ?” 
I had risen to my feet in excitement, and now, as though called into being by 
Sg 
reverberance of some gruesome story. Black clouds had suddenly gathered 
unnoticed. 
“We must instantly return to shelter,” I cried, cutting short her wild phrase— 
“a tornado approaches.” 


these words, a moaning floated from the mountains behind me, seeming the 


As we hurried on, the gale burst, the rain pouring in our faces and the wind 
shrieking «a frantic warning. I laid my hand upon the door of the Villa Salati, 
when, to my amazement, it fell away with a crash, and I perceived my hand to be 
resting upon a marble balustrade in a narrow street whose houses raised their 
roofs so high that the sun’s rays never touched its pavement. ‘There were latticed 
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windows, and doors adorned with uncouth locks that opened into tiny courts. 
Fresh painted upon one were the words : 


HOSPES PULSANTI TIBI SE MIA JANUA PANDET. 
(Guest, to you when you knock, this my portal will open.) 


At a cook’s shop hung a cauldron whose savoury contents a scullion stirred. 
Within, amid the rattle of dice, some one was telling a story, the climax whereof 
was received with tipsy laughter and stamping of feet. Above the door hung a 
stone fashioned like a purse, with the legend— 

“ Give me what is under your mantle,” cried the starving beggar. 
“Tt is only a stone to throw at a dog,” answered the rich man; and as 
he spoke, the purse changed to a stone. 


I moved to a broader street, where an odd mixture of types came and went-— 
Roman, Greek, Phoenician, Etruscan rustics, and a single black man, who glanced 
at me as though stranger than himself. A tawny woman, a veritable Juno, 
vendor of sweetened wine from a pigskin slung over her shoulder, came by, 
nude to the waist, her splendid breasts swaying as she walked. A clamour of 
beggars shrilled from the steps of the temple, whose appearance was completely 
transfigured, its surface being covered with white marble-dust stucco, whereon were 
painted heroic figures. Traced on its polished walls was an epitome of kings, 
priests, soldiers, and sages. Here was indeed the house of a sea-god, and the 
light of its Doric beauty a consecration to the divine spirit of adventure and 
discovery. Hither came the homage of those who beheld upon Poseidon’s altar a 
flame lighting the way toward things that in all ages men have given life to reach. 

Behind me I still heard the rattle of dice. It was the publican who had 
followed, dice-box in hand, and who, prefacing with a careless “ Salutem,” remarked, 
“Here comes the duumvir Aulus Veius,” as a spare, vigorous man passed, holding 
a gold-headed cane. ‘ Yonder,” he added, “is Speratus of ‘Tarentum, who, when 
he condescends to dine out, takes his own cook. Those soldiers have marched 
far—_see the drops oozing from their buskins! Hither walks Cynzthos, a 
Corinthian sculptor, and with him Orchomenus the poet. ‘That lame man is 
Vanustus the tax-gatherer, wearing in his ears his grandmother’s imitation gold 
loops. He commends himself to Suedius Clemens the magistrate. That pretty 
woman, beneath whose mantle the sandals glitter, is Alleia Sabina, who last year 
eloped with ‘Tintirius, trainer of athletes.” 

I was conscious, as I listened, of having touched the top notch of Vaini’s 
dangerous experiments, and of having strayed into a domain of strange gods. I 
remembered my former tutor’s theory that, as there are threads of the morning’s 
opalescence still lingering in the twilight, so the inhabitants of an extinct world 
may awaken, after a thousand years, a fugitive resonance of days once lived and 
for ever after loved. 

At my side stood Diana, statuesquely at ease in classic garments and amid 
surroundings that to her were familiar. Instinctively our hands met, and _ her 
touch brought the fanciful thought that within me was rekindled the flame I had 
seen extinguished a day before on Poseidon’s altar. . 

On came the music—near and nearer—till the air thrilled with exultant 
melody in honour of Poseidon’s annual wedding. Pipes, flutes, forest horns, 
and the rhythm of many voices touched the hour with joy—a_love-song 
mingled with the sunshine—a score of cymbals beating the clash of Eleusinian 
mysteries. That fine acclaim swept skyward to the stars and martial glory. 
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Beneath it pierced a note of human triumph, as though the life of the world 
trembled in passionate emotion. The men’s deep voices caught the strain from 
girlish lips and swelled it to thunder. I was half conscious of some superb 
illusion, yet the day was real: I could smell the incense, and see the white dust 
rise beneath the dancers’ feet. 

Then Diana raised her wistful face to mine, with a tremulous whisper: “ Save 

mel” 
It was for her the amorous touch of Poseidon burned and waited, and I 
remembered the narratives of pagan days—of the jests of merry priests of Osiris 
and Zeus resounding down the mirthful centuries, of “women beguiled with offers 
of the love of a god. It was easy to imagine the-bargain with some opulent 
votary. 

I left Diana with the eyes of the hushed and halted procession upon her, and 
entered the temple unobserved. From behind a curtain came the sound of 
laughter, and a sonorous voice said in Greek, “Calventius, the philtre ... my 
lips are dry with waiting.” 

It was my opportunity. Springing to the door of a cubiculum, where amid 
cushioned lounges and wicker chairs and steel mirrors was a table spread with 
cakes, fruit, and a flagon, I emptied into the wine Mr. Gallagher’s elixir that 
was warranted to burn a hole in cast iron and make the flowers in a carpet 
pattern grow. 

The next instant the god, in whom I beheld the typical young patrician, came 
into view, clad in crimson tunic, bare-headed and bare-armed. As he filled and 
emptied a goblet, an amorous sun-flush glowed beneath his olive skin. His move- 
ments were those of an athlete—graceful and quick. I doubted not it was some 
youthful Roman, lusty, persuasive and rich, personating ‘‘I] Greco,” the Greek 
Poseidon. 

Then suddenly he beheld me watching him, and at the instant Diana appeared 
urged on by the priests. The sea god fixed his mute astonished gaze upon me, 
and within a moment of swallowing the love philtre his eyes became bloodshot, 
his jaw fell, and he clutched convulsively at something he could no longer see. 

I caught Diana by the hand, led her lightly past the priests, anc with her fled 
away toward the nearest city gate. There was an outcry from the people like the 
roar of animals robbed of food. But high and clear above all imprecation rose 
the shriek of “Il Greco” as Mr. Gallagher’s elixir devoured him. 

Before us stood a patrol of crimson tunic-ed soldiers—the laughter-loving— 
a-glitter with brass and steel, poising their javelins as in our despair we halted. 
How distinct in those faces was the intellectual cruelty of Rome! At the sight 
Diana placed herself dauntless and superb between me and the lance-heads. 

“Tear her away and smite!” vociferated the priest. ‘“‘ Hath he not slain 
Poseidon ?” 

I knew that the moment of death had come—a death to be envied, 
instantaneous, front to the enemy, with Diana beside me. 

A centurion leaped to the soldiers and snatched a spear. 

“Only the love stories told in myths are happy,” sobbed Diana. ‘“ How tragic 
is their reality !” 

As the javelin flew I gazed deep into those fathomless grey eyes, and bent 
passionately toward those upturned lips. 

And we both whispered —‘ FOREVER.” 


There was a violent crash overhead, followed by a shower of broken tiles—then 
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darkness. The Villa Salati trembled, lightning-struck, and its closed door swung 
open. Before me stood Danilo Macagni, Vaini, and the Gallaghers, flying from 
the smitten house. 

“At which of us was that bolt aimed?” ejaculated the Professor, glancing up at 
the shattered chimney. 

““T guess, sir,” drawled Miss Gallagher, addressing me, quite unperturbed, “ that 
long-distance message was meant for your lady friend.” 

“If your life is not insured,” interrupted her father, “let me recommend the 
Spread Eagle of Chicago.” 

“The vengeance of Poseidon!” muttered Macagni, baring his head to the 
storm. 
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IV. 


Mr. Gallagher at first explained my hallucination as the effect of a violent 
thunderstorm upon an excited nervous system. But yielding to conviction, he 
twisted his mouth into corkscrew curves at the narrative of my meeting with 
Poseidon, and examined the empty elixir bottle with a long guffaw. 

“Tt was a close call, sir, but, by ginger blue, you gave him a nut-cracker 
squeeze,” he exclaimed, “and I guess the sea-god must have thought something 
had dropped on him when he got back to his ranche. When I think of his 
swallowing that medicine I feel like I’d put the leg of my chair on his foot 
and ground it good and plenty. It must have been a happy life,” he added, 
reflectively stroking his chin, “to be a tinsel-junk god in Roman days. Same as 
a Trust-buster now out West--the cream of fighting and love-making, and gather 
in your cheques as regular as servants’ dinner. Your friend Poseidon had all the 
birth-marks of Olympus, just as a chicken raised in an incubator always tastes of 
the machine. I bet a dollar amd a quarter, had Poseidon lived to-day the boys 
would skin him clean and tattoo the stars and stripes on his bare back.” 

In the excitement of that memorable noonday the luncheon-dinner was for- 
gotten and the Ave Maria rang at sundown as we seated ourselves before a cold 
supper. Miss Gallagher had delayed it by asking to change rooms with Diana 
Macagni, a pane of glass having been broken in the spare bedchamber. 

“This adventure of yours will make a sensation in the papers,” pursued 
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Mr. Gallagher, swearing softly to himself as one that breathes a prayer. “Out in 


Chicago we like a story that’s razor-blades in front and barbed wire be-hind. I 
had a warm experience myself when I was a cowboy out in Wyoming and saved 
our cattle by driving them across the front of an advancing prairie fire. I must 
have looked like a scare-head column in a newspaper. ‘here was no time to 
figure my chances. Had I tried to drive frum it, Vd have been roasted quick as 
a once-over shave.” 

Supper ended, Miss Gallagher rose to prepare for to-morrow’s departure, the 
stray luggage having been found. 

“She’s a fine girl,’ remarked the Trust-buster admiringly. ‘‘ Looks pretty well 
fixed in parrots,” he added, alluding to the plumage in her hat, “and her smile 
doesn’t wash off. I guess it frosted you some when she blew out that light. 
What’s a light for anyway, if you can’t blow it out and light it again? That's 
the way I seem to sense it. Yessir, she’s the image of her mother thirty years 
ago. I was a railway manager in those days, and Colonel Revere, my father-in- 
Jaw that was to be, kept the finest hotel west of the Mississippi. One evening 
the young people were eating philopenas. You know that means dividing a 
double almond, and whichever first says phz/opena/ to the other next morning gets 
a prize. I asked Miss Revere to eat a philopena with me, and as we opened a 
dish of almonds without finding a double, at last she says—‘ Bite off the half!’ 
and held the almond between her little white teeth while the crowd laughed fit 
to crack the paint. I felt skittish before so many, but as I bit I whispered, 
‘Wilt thou?’ And her lips trembled as she answered, ‘I wilt.’ ” 

“Now, sir, how was that for neatness and despatch?” and the Trust-buster 
leaned back and laughed hilariously as the Olympian Jove remembering Leda. 


The day had taken on for me a subtle meaning—its homespun shot with gold 
and spangled. A vine which covered the pergola of Diana’s garden reddened in 
the crimsoning October, and seemed a semblance of the morning’s vision. I 
beheld with amazement the marble basin which was that I had seen in the alcove 
of ancient Pzstum mirthfully called “The Meeting of the Lips,” the water still 
splashing into it, basin and musical cadence unchanged. Faintly came the resonant 
humming of Diana’s lute, rich and sweet as the lyrics she remembered. Had 
some strange sense been preserved to her—some soliloquy of whispered sounds— 
as about the Gothic aisle floats and lingers the Cathedral-sung AMEN? Amid the 
melody of those accords sounded the delicate carillon of a clock, as though 
Elfland chimed in the harmony of Earth. 

I found Diana in the familiar hall, sitting with the hushed lute in her hands 
before a crackling log fire. ‘The sunset, sifting through leafless branches, touched 
its black panels with amorous fancy that bade me speak. 

“T cannot take my thoughts from that marvellous Pageant Masque,” I said, 
seating myself near her. ‘Was that hour only an instant, and did some strange 
telepathy make the illusion identical for us both ?” 

“It was an expression of the Sixth Sense,” she gravely answered. ‘“ Were 
another octave added to our hearing, one more range of cells developed in our 
brain, our perceptions slightly more attuned to Nature, we should be strung and 
keyed to receive the touch of a phantom hand. Our eyes would be opened, and 
we should eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge and be as gods.” 

“Do you mean,” I jestingly asked, “that your heart and mine were beating 
two thousand years ago, and that this morning I poisoned a Roman ghost with 
American elixir ?” 
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“Have you never walked again in after years with vanished loves and lovers?” 
cried the girl, with smiling temptress lips. ‘“‘ Has love never entered to you 
unbidden, with footsteps of divine surprise? The bandage which is upon your 
eyes has been lifted from mine, and I know that it is not the Past that is dead, 
but To-day that is cold.” 

She had laid aside the lute, and risen to meet me, her face flushed with the 
light of youth, her brown hair touched with a shimmer of silk. I felt, as never 
before, that love often leaps into being in the pang of a tragical hour. 

“So far from cold,” I answered, “‘we may find to-day unpleasantly warm if 
we have to reckon with Poseidon’s hate. Among us we have blown out his 
candle, given him a poisonous dose, and stolen the girl he awaited. The teeth of 
the gods bite deep. Your father declares that in remaining here both you and he 
are braving an unseen but certain death.” 

“Ages ago you saved me from Poseidon: will you save me from him 
again ?” 

Something in my heart answered Yes, and I am sure that Diana heard. 

“Here in this Hylas-haunted shade,” I exclaimed, “ your heart will break! It 
is for me to place you beyond the Demon’s malice. Join me at Vaini’s villa in 
a day or two... we shall be married after the longest-known engagement, and I 
will take you far from this fear of dying, far from this incubus of malignant 
phantoms, to the gentle heart of Nature.” 

We had drawn close together, so close that a wisp of silky hair brushed my 
face, and I breathed the ineffable fragrance of her lips. Could a kiss, I 
wondered, be blown across the centuries?—and thus‘musing, a hush fell on us 
like the magnetic silence that follows when sweet and passionate music ends. 

I hurried next day to Vaini’s villa, where this characteristic letter from my 
former tutor flashed across my preparations :— 


Translation. 
Pesto, November 1897. 
FRIEND OF MY SOUL, 

What are we but playthings of a reckless fate! Was it a viper, or did I indeed 
hear in my sleep the laughter of Homeric gods? She whom our harvest knew not 
sleeps with the rose. You remember that the Signorina Gallagher (cagna d’ inferno) 
insisted upon exchanging rooms, and I shall always believe the shaft intended for the 
one smote the other. Why might not Poseidon make a bull’s-eye on the wrong target ? 

Carissimo, I noticed all yesterday the tragedy that lay in her eyes. Perhaps 
better than we, she 4vew. This solitude, with its sense of oblivion, put thoughts 
in her mind and brought the dead to life. Was this poetic riches, or only dust? 
Now she lies calm, untroubled, marble-white—a Victory superbly statuesque in death, 
Povero Macagni! He talks of the sorrows of Mary, of tears and the kissing of feet. 
I tell him he must look beyond the stars. 

Devotissimo, 
VAINI. 


In the light of the twentieth century, Poseidon’s shattered’ temple attests that 
man’s master-thoughts are deathless. Far from the eddies of our little bustle it 
marks the intellectual supremacy of Greece. About it birds sing all the day and 
roses bloom all the year. Its immortal garland thrills with the Old World’s delight 
in colour. Quaint fancies drowse and nestle in its shade. Its solitude is 
2 
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reverberant with music and laughter and the tread of many feet. And I marvel 
if the heart of Poseidon still warms to the murmur of the sea-shells he loved? 

The mountains keep the secret of their ancient days, as enchanters kept their 
mysteries and listened to the heart-beat of perennial youth. The rim of the bending 
sky rests on these shores of lyric fame. A sense of dominion thrills and inspires 
the air. A falcon—silver gleaming in the sun—circles with bladed wing above the 
memories of that silent plain. There is a soft clash of great sunflower leaves. 
And I meditate upon the Nemesis that underlay Greek tragedy, and that to this 
day shatters our purpose and stabs us to the heart. Adsi¢ omen, muttered the 
Ceesars, and mankind still trembles at the shaft sped by a force that is blind and 
irresistible, 

Each year I return to walk in the places whose horizon Diana Macagni knew. 
I stand an enchanted hour in her garden, and gaze on the sun-washed sea. 
I pluck the rose of joy—Zoujours—that blooms and fades, while its fine clustering 
leaves of grief—/Jamais—are ever green. And sometimes, in the twilight, I fancy 
again the wings of that extraordinary vision, and catch an accent of vanished 
things. 

I write this in the soft-shod quiet of Vaini’s study, amid its books and tapestries 
and classic fragments. These walls can never lose the note of brilliance of his 
phrase. I dip into the box wherein he kept the record of his psychic asterisms 
whose yellowing pacquets are resonant of marvellous success and failure. Before 
me are his amber chessmen—a tiny corps d’élite—wherein he read a semblance of 
that intellectual force which achieves results, and bends to the master’s will, and 
solves extraordinary problems. He applied the devotion of a lifetime to the 
weaving of curious arabesques, and his touch was like this Italian sunshine, tipping 
with splendid light. 

As the song is the joy of the singer, so work lives in the life of the worker. 
It was thus that, searching for the fulcrum Archimedes imagined, Vaini traversed 
illimitable paths. The aura of his studies drew to the conclusion that even an 
hour’s meditation upon known things points inevitably toward the unknown. He 
conceived the subtlest theorem of life to be a reflex of the deathless mystery 
of the stars, and beyond all our experiments lay a groping after the secret of 
immortality. 

Through midwinter evenings I muse upon those happy days and watch the 
firelight’s tracery that leaps and fades and kindles. About me is the phantom 
consciousness of an outstretched hand... Diana’s faint caress, or the lurking 
menace of “Il Greco”? Amid those vague and visionary happenings we call “real 
life,” many have seemed less real than those brief instants I spent in Roman 
Peestum. 

In Vaini’s garden the Zoujours ou Jamais roses run riot on the cloister wall, 
and I know that never again shall I stand within the velvet dark they cover. 
Up and down the flowering walks I stroll between orange-trees and marbles and 
faint, far memories. There is about these ingle-nooks a harmony akin to the 
divine hush of silence. Far down the pergola, beyond silver grass and jewelled 
leaf, the blackbird sings his ecstasy. Across my sundial the shadow pencil moves, 
and that Roman stone speaks eloquently of the world Diana loved. A shadow 
lengthens, a grape-vine bends, a bird-song thrills—and behind them moves a 
presence. It is like the glimpse of a white statue in the perspective of some dim 
corridor, whose outstretched arm beckons and allures. 

It is Diana, and I know that we are hand in hand for ever. I speculate upon 
our phantom past and grope to find its least, dear trifle, thinking of her with the 
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anguish wherewith we remember unattainable dreams. Each sweet, delicious day 
reveals her, with approach as subtle as Autumn coming to the wood. I dare 
not speak, lest that faint silhouette should fade. When firstling buds awake and 
mating birds return to fill the air with heartbreak, I know that she is near. In 
the soft calando of the breeze I hear her whisper, as though something were 
trying not to cry. Can I doubt that she is teaching me love and hope, things 
that children and beautiful women know? I see before me the fine lines of her 
graceful figure—her face of power and charm, radiant and immortal. My thought 
flies to that darling memory when, superb and undaunted, she placed herself 
between me and the Roman javelins. And more profoundly than ever in life 
I gaze into her eyes—those wistful eyes that saw so far beyond the things of 
earth ! 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 




















THE CHERUB AND THE LUTE. 


To Rosso FiorENTINO’s ‘‘ CHERUB WITH THE LUTE” IN THE UFFIZ1 GALLERY, FLORENCE. 


OU magic darling of the scarlet wings, 
And lashes black, and mouth so round and red, 

Cuddling your golden lute, with curly head, 
Drowsing and dreaming of delicious things 
That cherubs know ; your little song is sped; 
Your little fingers loosen on the strings. 
Oh, leave the lyre, and make my heart a bed, 
For dear delight your baby vision brings. 
Fold up your silver feathers ; come to me; 
With the last muffled murmur of your strain— 
Sweet as the tinkling lark or honey bee, 
Low as the rustle of the twilight rain— 
Whisper some hope, some joyful mystery ; 
Then sleep awhile, and wake and sing again. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 





‘*Waving a poster that hurls you, in fierce black print, 
One word, ‘Mystery,’ under the lamp's white glare.” 













































THE NEWSPAPER BOY. 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK REYNOLDS. 


LF of the City, a lean little hollow-eyed boy, 
Ragged and tattered, but lithe as a slip of the Spring, 
Under the lamplight he runs with a reckless joy, 
Shouting a murderer’s doom or the death of a king. 
‘ Out of the darkness he leaps, like a wild, strange hint, 
Herald of tragedy, comedy, crime, and despair, 
Waving a poster that hurls you, in fierce black print, 
One word, ‘‘ Mystery,” under the lamp’s white glare. 


Elf of the night of the City, he darts with his crew 

Out of a vaporous furnace of colour that wreathes 
Magical letters a-flicker from crimson to blue 

High overhead. All round him the mad world seethes. 
Hansoms, like cantering beetles with lunatic eyes, 

Run through the moons of it. ’Buses in yellow and red 
} Hoot; and St. Paul’s is a bubble afloat in the skies, 
. Watching the pale moths flit and the dark death’s-head. 


posal: Pd 
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Painted and powdered they shimmer and rustle and stream 
Westward, the night moths, masks of the Magdalen! See, 
Puck of the revels! he leaps through the sinister dream, 
Waving his elfin evangel of Mystery, 
Puck of the bubble or dome of their scoffing or trust, 
Puck of the fairy-like tower with the clock in its face, 
Puck of an Empire that whirls on a pellet of dust, 
Bearing his elfin afiche through the splendours of space. 


Mystery,—is it the scribble of doom -on the dark, 
‘“Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” again ? 

Mystery,—is it a scrap of remembrance, a spark 
Burning still in the fog of a blind world’s brain? 

Elf of the gossamer tangles of shadow and light, 
Wild electrical webs and the battle that rolls 

League upon perishing league through the ravenous night, 
Breaker on perishing breaker of human souls ; 


Soaked in the colours, a flake of the flying spray 
Flung over wreckage and yeast of the murderous town, 


Onward he flaunts it, innocent, vicious, and gay, 
Prophet of prayers that are stifled and loves that drqwn, 
. Urchin and sprat of the City that roars like a sea t 


Surging around him in hunger and glory and shame,=} 
Cruelty, luxury, madness, he leaps in his glee 
Out of the mazes of mist and the vistas of flame. 


; Ragged and tattered he scurries away in the gloom: 
; Over the thundering traffic a moment,his cry, 


*Pypurs! Pypurs!” reckless of death and doom 
Rings ; and the great wheels roll and the world goes by. 
Lost, is it lost, that hollow-eyed flash of the light ?— 
Poor little face flying by with the word that saves, 
Pale littlke mouth of the mask of the measureless night, 
Shrilling the heart of it, lost like the foam on its waves! 
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BY R. R. LAW. 


Bramatis Personae. 


ALICE. i ° 


Topsy ; ‘ » 
ALGERNON . An athlete 
ADOLPHUS. ; - A poet | 
LETITIA . 


SCENE: A room in Alice’s flat. 


A ctlizen comrade woman of the period. 
An American cousin (on a@ visit to Alice). 


Suitors for the hand of Alice. 


A citizen comrade chafgeron. 


TIME: A.D. 1950. 


(On curtain rising, the room is seen to be furnished from a strictly hygienic point 
of view, there being no upholstery or hangings of any description.) 


\(Atice and Topsy discovered, sitting 
R. and L. front. Auice ts tall, 
dark, and handsome, of serious 
and intellectual aspect, and 1s 
dressed severely, after the Greek 
style. ‘Topsy is the oposite of 
A.ice in all respects, being of 
medium height, blonde, pretty, 
and vivacious, and dressed a la 
Parisienne. 

Auice (holding letter). Cousin Topsy, it 
has come at last ! 

Topsy. Oh, what’s the trouble? Do 
tell. 

Auice. This letter has just reached me 
from the State Matrimonial Office. I will 
read it to you, and you will then under- 
stand my trouble. “To the Citizen 
Comrade Alice, No. A.I.209: You having 
now attained the age of twenty-four, and 
the Board of Matrimony being satisfied 
that you are in every way suitable for 
marriage, herewith beg to inform you that 
eligible male creatures will now be sub- 
mitted for your inspection. Failing your 
selection, the Board will provide a hus- 
band; should you not accept the same, 
the penalty, as provided by the Act, will 
be enforced against you. In accordance 
with the above decision, two suitors of 


opposite type will forthwith be brought 
before you by the Citissn Chaperon, 
Letitia.” 

Topsy. Say, what will inset along if 
you don’t tumble to the idea? 

Auice. The penalty is too dreadful. 
They make you wear your hair short and 
always dress in black. 

Topsy. Snakes alive, Alice! It fair 
cows you. Better cave in straight off. 

AtIcE. Yes ; for, repugnant though the 
idea of marriage is to me, I recognise it 
as a duty to the State. 

Topsy (looking towards a table on which 
stands an apparatus in appearance like 
a binocular telescope). What is that 
machine standing on the table? 

AuicE. That is called a radioscope. 
By placing it against .the side of a man’s 
head and looking through it, one can 
read the thoughts passing through his 
mind ; for you know that the brain, when 
active, is constantly throwing off certain 
rays which, when transmitted through a 
suitable apparatus, reproduce the same 
ideas in the brain of the observer. I 
may say that no man is permitted to 
use a radioscope ; indeed, the male brain 
is too stupid to receive the delicate 
waves transmitted by the radioscope. 
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Topsy. Well, this beats creation. And 
I guess it adds to the gaiety of nations 
when you start in to read the brains of 
other women ? 

AticeE. That is not permitted, Cousin 
Topsy. Should a woman break this law, 
she is held a captive for twelve hours, 
during which time a continuous record 
is taken of her thoughts, and this is 
published in the State Gazette, with the 
result that her friends never speak to her 
again. 

Topsy. Dog my cats if that would 
frighten me! Gehosh! I could raise 
Cain in the machine if I thought for half 
a day what my poppa used to say out 
West. 

(A bell rings.) 

AuicE. I suppose this is the Citizen 
Chaperon, with the two male animals. 

(Door at back opens; and enter 
LetiTIA, ALGERNON, and ADOL- 
PHus, LETITIA dading. LETITIA 
is a masculine-looking woman 
with red hair, of about thirty-five 
years of age, and ts dressed 
severely with a semt-divided skirt 
and closely fitting jacket. 

ALGERNON 7s a tall, fair man of 
athletic build, clean shaven, with 
a good-tempered but vacant ex- 
pression, dressed much in the 
style of a «atizen of Ancient 
Rome. 

ADOLPHUS 7s a dark man, with a 
beard, small tn stature, wears a 
dreamy look, and ts dressed in 
the same style as ALGERNON.) 

Letitia. Greeting, Citizen Alice. In 
accordance with the instructions of the 
Board, I bring with me two suitable 
candidates for matrimony—Algernon, an 
athlete, and Adolphus, a poet. This is 
almost the first occasion on which Al- 
gernon has been submitted for approval, 
but Adolphus, commonly called “ Dolly ” 


‘for short, has been on the market now 


for some months and I am sorry to say 
that nobody will look at him. He has 


‘many good points, although he is not a 


beauty; but, I am afraid we shall be 
obliged eventually to send him to the 
Institution for Lone Bachelors. 

Topsy. Say, why don’t you fix up and 
marry him yourself? 

Letitia. Young woman, I presume 
from your appearance that you come 
from a savage country beyond the pale 
of civilisation. I therefore beg to inform 
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your ignorance that in this country no 
woman with red hair is permitted to 
marry; it being the experience of the 
Matrimonial Board that women with red 
hair are addicted to bad temper and flirta- 
tion. However, I have no time to waste 
on ignorant females like yourself. Come 
forward, Algernon! (ALGERNON ‘Steps 
Jorward with a grin.) Citizen Alice, 
this is Algernon, called “ Algy” for short, 
twenty-five years of age, guaranteed sound 
in wind and limb, has cut his wisdom 
teeth, can read and write, but knows 
nothing, is a champion athlete, can lift 
one hundred and fifty pounds with one 
arm, and drive a golf ball three hundred 
yards. Hold out your arm, Algy. 

Acer. Right oh! (holds out his 
arm). 

LETITIA (pinching -his arm). There’s 
muscle for you. 

ALice. Wonderful ! 

Topsy. My! but he’s a baby worth 
raisin’. 

ALGER. Pretty beefy—what ? 

LetiT1a. Citizen comrade, would you 
like to see him raise one hundred and 
fifty pounds ? 

A.Ice. Yes, indeed ! 

ALGER. It’s as easy as talkin’. 

Letitia. Algernon, do your duty. 

(She places herself next to ALGERNON, 
who puts his right arm round 
her waist and raises her six 
inches from the ground: then 
gently lowers her to the ground 
and lets go.) 

Atice. What marvellous strength ! 

Topsy (laughing). This is a basket 
party and no mistake! I guess Algy has 
to lift one hundred and fifty pounds most 
every day, whether he wants to or not. 

(Letitia scow/s at her.) 

LetimT1. Citizen Alice, if we now go 
into the park outside, you shall see Al- 
gernon drive a golf ball to a distance of 
three hundred yards. Is it safe, do you 
think, to leave Adolphus alone with this 
untutored savage ? 

AuicE. Oh yes; Topsy will do him 
no harm. 

(Exeunt ALGERNON, ALICE, and 
Leticia in that order.) 

Topsy (as LETITIA goes out). Oh, you 
dry nurse, I’d ‘like to whip you to a 
custard! (Zuras to Apo.PHus, who has 
been standing sheepishly in the background) : 
Now, Dolly, just you prance along and sit 
down here, and rattle off some poetry. 
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(They sit down on adjacent chairs.) 

ADOL. (with diffidence and opening a 
small book which he carries), Thank you, 
Miss Topsy ; it is so seldom anyone will 
listen to my poetry, and yet in this book 
are many beautiful verses. Will you 
please choose a subject ? 

Topsy. It is your first shout. 

Avo. Well, then, if you don’t mind, 
I should like to recite you my poem 
called “‘ Longing for Love.” 

Topsy. I'll be turrable pleased to 
listen. ‘Tell me when to clap. 

Avot. “ Longing for Love.” 


As a dove 

Longs for love 
So do I. 

Perhaps some she 
Will pity me 

By and by. 


Single life 
Without a wife 

Is folly. 

Just one kiss 
Would mean bliss 
For Dolly. 


(Sighs and looks at Topsy.) 

Topsy (sighing and stroking his hand). 
Poor Dolly ! 

(A window-pane smashes and a golf 
ball drops through into the room ; 
the notse causes them both to 
jump.) 

Goodness, is it an earthquake ? 

ADOL. (sniggering). No, it is only Algy ; 
he has sliced his drive, and, I expect, he’ll 
get a bad mark for it. 

Topsy. Never mind him—to come 
back to you. I allow you want somebody 
to take pity on you and marry you? 

ADOL. (meekly). Yes, Miss Topsy. 

Topsy. Well, Dolly, in case you are 
trying to pull wool over my eyes, I am 
just going to inspect your brain with this 
machine (¢akes up the radioscope and in- 
spects Apvo.PHus’ head for a moment), 
Gracious! Dolly, you are just thinking 
you would like to kiss me! 

ADOL. (mournfully). Yes—but it’s no 
good. We are not allowed to kiss any- 
body till we are married. 

Topsy. Well, I’m clean tuckered out 
with the whole caboodle! Anyhow, I 
will kiss you (does so). 

ADOL. (with a sob). Oh, dear me! 
It was very nice, but I wish you had not 
done it. 


* 


(Re-enter LETITIA, ALGERNON, and 
ALICE in that order, At their 
entry, Topsy and ADOLPHUS 
start apart; ADOLPHUS ‘urns 
his back and looks ashamed.) 

Letitia (after regarding Apo-puus for 
a moment). Adolphus, come hither! 

(He comes slowly to her.) 
What is the matter with you? Has 
some one been telling you a rude story? 
I must investigate your mind with the 
radioscope (does so). It is worse than I 
thought (/oints to Topsy). Adolphus, you 
have kissed that young woman ! 

Topsy. You are barking up the wrong 
tree! It was I who kissed him. 

Letitia. Then you have ruined his 
character and no one will ever marry him 
now that his character is gone. 

Topsy. Then I will just marry him 
myself (fakes Apotpnus dy the hand). 
There, Dolly, I will hitch up to the matri- 
monial car alongside you. 

Letitia. Having accepted him before 
Witnesses, you are now legally married by 
the civil law. (Zurns to Auicr): Now, 
Citizen Alice, are you prepared to take 
Algernon for husband ? 

Atice. I suppose there is nothing 
against his character, is there ? 

Letitia. Only one slight blemish. He 
once fancied himself in love with a 
dancing girl at the National ‘Theatre, but 
I can assure you that no kissing took place. 

ALGER. ‘They would not let me marry 
her because she was ten pounds under 
weizht—what ? 

Atice. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, I will marry him. At any rate 
it will be interesting to infuse knowledge 
into his empty head. 

ALGER. Sorry I ain’t much good at 
thinkin’. But I am dead nuts on playin’ 
and eatin’ and drinkin’-—eh—what ! 

Letitia. Consider yourselves to be 
married in the eyes of the law. 

(ALGERNON and ALICE clasp each 
other’s hands.) 

(While Letitia is uttering her last 
sentence, ‘Topsy steals up behind 
her, looks at her head for a 
moment through the radioscope, 
and then comes round in front of 
her, laughing.) 

Topsy, You rip-tail snorter! you have 
kissed both these boys yourself! 

Tableau. 


CurTAIN, 
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THE GOLD BONBONNIERE. 





BY MAY WYNNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY SEYMOUR LUCAs, 


- E kissed me! He dared to kiss 
me !” 

There was no mistaking the 
anger in the young voice, whilst a quick 
tapping of high heels against the gravel 
told of a sorely disturbed spirit. 

But Lois de Quernet laughed as she 
seated herself on the low parapet which, 
skirting the old chateau, overlooked the 
brawling torrent of the Neéz and the 
wooded hills of Jurangon beyond. 
“ And if he did so, petite,” she replied, 
mockingly, “you should esteem it an 
honour. To be kissed by the King of 
Navarre is a guarantee of charm and 
beauty.” 

The tears were not far from the eyes of 
pretty little Ninon d’Albrais. 

New come to Pau, where his Majesty of 
Navarre at present held his Court, she 
was quite prepared to regard a kiss as 
one of the seven deadly sins. Her com- 
panion—with two years’ experience— 
could afford to be amused. 

“The King has excellent taste,” she 
added teasingly. 

Hazel eyes were brimming. 

“Tt is an insult!” faltered Ninon—“a 
—a cruel insult. I will not forgive him.” 
And she rubbed a burning cheek as 
though the memory of that light caress 
shamed her. 

“Silly child,” observed Lois, with the 
air of a matron,—she could number 
eighteen summers. “The King intended 
no insult. What harm is there in a kiss? 
If there were I should say that is reason 
enough for our Henry not being Catholic, 
since he would be doing penance all day 
long. But come, we must prepare for the 
chase, or they will go without us.” 

She rose, holding out her hand to her 
friend, who stood, flushed and angry still, 
with a tear half-dried on a smooth pink 
cheek. “I'll not go hunting to-day,” re- 
torted Mademoiselle d’Albrais, her pretty 
chin tilted with an air of great dignity. 
“T—I shall remain here.” 

Lois opened wide eyes, in which a 
gleam of mischief lurked. ‘“ You'll not 


join the chase? But I thought you 
adored it ?” 

“ T’ll not go to-day.” 

“ But the King will ask the reason.” 

“ You may give it.” 

“Chut! You foolish baby! If the 
King kissed you he’s forgotten it by now. 
If you remind him he'll think you want 
him to do it again. Come, I’m going to 
try the new falcon that the Englishman 
gave me.” 

Ninon hesitated. But wounded pride, 
hand in hand with native obstinacy, pre- 
vailed. 

““T'll stay.” 

Lois shrugged her dainty shoulders, and, 
gathering up her blue skirts, ran off, 
contemptuous and laughing. 

Mademoiselle d’Albrais sat to contem- 
plate the view through blurred vision. 

This Court was evidently no place for 
honest maids. And the King of Navarre, 
whom she had imagined a hero, was no 
better than a libertine. 

To dare to kiss her! 

But injured dignity is ill to nurse alone. 
Ere the jingle of bridles and gay laughter 
of the cavalcade of hunters had died away 
Mademoiselle was regretting that she had 
not listened to Lois. 

After all, the sun shone, the air was 
fresh, and the King of Navarre could not 
have kissed her on horseback. 

With a sigh the young girl rose, 
wandering aimlessly down the broad ter- 
race and through the great gates, leaving 
the old brown castle behind her. 

New come indeed to Court was she 
thus to go forth on foot, alone and un- 
attended. But there were none to gainsay 
her as she walked on, less aimlessly now 
as she reached the bottom of the valley 
and stood in the shade of the trees. 

The fresh, exhilarating breeze stirred 
her blood. She even forgot her grievance 
as, laughing softly to herself, she started 
to clamber up the hill-side. 

How charming it was here, and how 
sweetly the birds sang. 

After all, she would amuse herself 
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gathering flowers and exploring these 
unknown territories. 

So on she went, heedless as a child, 
not meeting a living soul, save only two 
curly-headed little Béarnais, who stared at 
her as at some vision of another world. 

Oh, it was amusing and delightful—that 
afternoon amongst Jurangon woods. 

But all good things must end, and, with 
a sigh, Mademoiselle turned homewards. 

The sun was setting. She must hasten. 
Yet curiosity held her feet as she spied 
to the right of a wooded ravine the ruined 
walls of a little chapel. 

How prettily the creepers 
amongst the grey-lichened stones. 
must have some for her nosegay. 

A short scramble, and, rosy-red and 
laughing, she had reached her goal, to 
stretch after the spray that had taken her 
fancy. 

“ Dieu de Dieu !” 

Involuntarily she gave a little scream 
as the sound of a heavy groan and the 
stifled exclamation of pain reached her. 

Who was it? What had happened ? 

Another groan determined her, womanly 
sympathy outweighing maiden fears. 
Beyond that broken wall some one lay in 
pain. Laying her flowers aside, she ran 
lightly along till she reached a spot where 
she could climb over the crumbling débris 
of stone. 

Yes, she was right. It was no 
revenant from the other world who had 
cried to her in ghostly warning, but a 
man, full length amongst the rank grass, 
with face turned from her. A man, 
moreover, a gentleman—to judge from 
his rich travelling suit. 

Ninon approached timidly. 

Not only a gentleman, but a _ very 
handsome one to boot. 

One brief glance showed her that as 
she met the gaze of blue eyes—glazed 
with pain, yet dominant in spite of it. 

** Mademoiselle ! ” 

‘You are hurt, monsieur ?” 

Her soft voice seemed to relieve him. 

“T could have believed ’twas an angel 
come to summon me from earth,” he 
muttered ; and she thought his smile lacked 
no slight mockery. 

* You are hurt ? ” she continued gravely. 
“Can I help you ?” 

He looked dubious. 
for you, mademoiselle. 


twined 
She 


“Tt is no work 


I sf 


With a slow movement his face turned 
ashen grey. 


“It was in leaping the wall,” 
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“T slipped, and my 
It has bled 


he muttered faintly. 
rapier entered my arm. 
considerably.” 

She had already noted the _blood- 
stained grass, but she did not faint at the 
sight, nor at the ugly wound which her 
skilful fingers disclosed. 

“ Mademoiselle ! ” 

But he had fainted before further 
expostulations were possible. 

Mademoiselle d’Albrais did not run 
away, neither did she call for assistance. 

The dressing of a wound was less 
difficult to her than the etiquette of Court. 

With deft fingers she tore a strip of 
linen from her petticoat and made strips 
to bandage the wounded arm with no 
unpractised hand. Then, the matter being 
arranged to her satisfaction, she fetched 
water from a stream near, bathing the 
sufferer’s face and forehead with gentle 
touch. 

He soon revived, vaguely conscious 
first, but with full realisation quickly 
returning. His thanks lacked nothing in 
warmth, whilst the bold blue eyes softened 
with gratitude and admiration. 

As for Mademoiselle, she was conscious 
of some pride and no little interest. 

This was an adventure which pleased 
her. 

But lengthening shadows held their 
warning. 

“T must go,” she said, a little breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ But I will send help, monsieur ! 

He shook his head. “A _ thousand 
thanks, mademoiselle; but I do not 
require any.” 

“What! No help? But you are too 
weak to move, monsieur.” 

“Then I will remain here.” 

“Not through the night! Alone, here?” 

His smile was quizzical. “ The nights 
are warm, and I have known far worse 
resting-places.” 

“ But # 

‘Mademoiselle, I owe you my heart’s 
thanks. If you would increase the debt 
you will leave me alone, and say nothing 
of your adventure.” 

She stood puzzled. What did it mean ? 
A tiny frown furrowed her white brow. 

“T am Mademoiselle d’Albrais,” she 
said, with sudden impulse. 

He understood. ‘And I am Gaspard 
de Breuille,” he replied. “ If you told that 
name to some at Pau, mademoiselle, 
there would be one less wicked Catholic 
in the world to trouble poor Huguenots.” 











“*Qnly give this box to His Majesty of Navarre when he is alone. He will find inside that whieh go 
nearly concerns the welfare of Franee.'” 
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Her eyes were full of wonder as she 
met the mocking smile on his bold, hand- 
some face. 

“A Catholic!” She drew back a pace. 

“If I am anything,” he added. “I 
confess I serve my master and do not 
trouble about the affairs of religion.” 

“Your master ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “One 
to-day, to-morrow another. I was borna 
Huguenot in Bearn,” said he. ‘‘ But a too 
harsh father and the righteousness of a 
younger brother sent me—your pardon, 
mademoiselle—to the devil.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

His eyes softened. “Pardon again, 
mademoiselle. It is so long since I 
addressed a saint that my speech has 
grown too rough for the ears of such.” 

She scarcely heard the apology. 

“ And you have enemies at the King of 
Navarre’s Court ?” 

** Certainly.” 

ii Ah.” 

“Donot concern yourself, mademoiselle. 
I know how to deal with enemies.” 

“But why do you come to Béarn, if— 
| ee 

“A message. 

- “Important ? ” 

Mother Eve’s besetting sin has never 
been omitted amongst her daughters. 

“It concerns the welfare of France. 
But I will tell you more, mademoiselle, if 
you deign to visit this spot to-morrow. It 
grows late.” 

She took the hint, flushing crimson with 
anxiety. 

“Tt grieves me,” he muttered faintly, 
“that I cannot offer my escort—but my 
arm——” 

“You must not stir, monsieur. 
come quite early to-morrow.” 

She had gone even with the last words, 
running down the hill-side with the speed 
of a lapwing. It was a matter of con- 
gratulation that she reached the Castle in 
safety and before the return of the hunting 
party. It would have been so difficult to 
explain matters to Lois. 

That night she did not dream of the 
kiss which the King of Navarre had so 
wantonly bestowed on her, but—dquite 
inconsequently—of blue eyes looking up 
into hers, half-defiant, half-wistfully,—from 
out of a lean, handsome face, sun-tanned 
and suffering. 


It is important.” 


I will 


Lois de Quernet fed her pigeons alone 
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the next morning and mentally condemned 
a temper which so perversely brooded 
over fancied insult. 

Little Ninon d’Albrais would not find 
the Court of Navarre a congenial atmos- 
phere if she set such blame on a simple 
kiss. 

Mademoiselle Lois had fewer scruples. 

But, after all, Mademoiselle d’Albrais 
was not sulking. Instead, she was 
hurrying up the heights of Perpigna with 
a dainty basket on her arm, from which 
peeped out the thick neck of a wine flask. 

Gaspard de Breuille was awaiting her. 
He smiled at her approach, and his 
welcome was not all for the breakfast she 
brought him. Nevertheless he ate 
hungrily and drank thirstily, with Ninon 
beside him, assuming the air of a sick- 
nurse to perfection. 

The wound was progressing very well. 
A sling was improvised, in spite of pro- 
testations, from the silk scarf round Made- 
moiselle’s neck. 

A man and a maid need find no lack 
of interest or conversation even though 
they be Catholic and Huguenot, especially 
when the maid be fair and the man 
handsome and bold withal, whilst golden 
sunshine and carolling birds added their 
harmony to a dawning dream of youth. 
Gaspard de Breuille—-hardened sinner of 
the world—found hazel eyes and a young 
girl’s sweet innocence so strangely attrac- 
tive that he even forgot to scoff at himself 
for a fool ; whilst Ninon discovered that, 
after all, her day-dreams were realities and 
life still held heroes of romance, such as 
she had pictured so often and not found 
as yet at the Court of Navarre. 

But Gaspard de Breuille had come, as 
he said, on a message from his master. 
And the Guise was one who knew how to 
repay—in two senses of the word. 

So his messenger resolutely stifled those 
other thoughts and feelings, which the joy 
of a summer’s day and the allurement of a 
girl’s fair beauty had stirred, and drew 
from his pocket a small box. 

It glittered in the sunshine, the golden 
workmanship so delicately wrought being 
intersected with gems and _ filigree,—a 
dainty bonbonniére if no more. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, with an air 


ef would-be nonchalance, “I told you 
yesterday that I had enemies in Pau.” 
She looked at him pityingly. 
“Yes, monsieur, it is to be regretted.” 
“ As for that,” he replied gaily, ‘‘ every 
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man has such, and there is no need to 
fear them so long as one’s sword-arm is 
whole.” 

He glanced ruefully at the sling in 
which his wounded limb was placed. 

*“ As it is,” he continued, “I fear that 
the Court of Navarre would scarcely be con- 
genialtome. A man may not take insults 
unavenged ; and my temper being hotter 
than my wisdom, things might end disas- 
trously—for me.” 

She nodded. 
fight, monsieur.” 

Somehow she did not feel this to be a 
matter for regret. 

“ Alas! No. 
to give.” 

“Tt is important ?” 

“As I told you, mademoiselle. It 
concerns the welfare of France.” 

“ And Navarre ?” 

His face was a little grim. 

“ But—but certainly of Navarre,”—his 
voice grew harder, more defiant—‘I was 
born in Béarn.” 

“You are a Béarnais—and yet a Catho- 
lic ?” 

His laugh at her amazement was not 
mirthful. 

“ For which the treachery of a brother, 
and too credulous a father are to blame. 
But for that, Gaspard de Breuille would 
have been all that his early pastors and 
masters required, and learnt to vegetate 
in Béarn. Té, mademoiselle, it is a 
strange world.” 

She was looking at him with growing 
pity and interest. Then her eyes shone 
with a joyful light. 

“Ah, monsieur! Now I understand. 
You went away—you forgot you were a 
de Breuille ; you forgot many good and 
holy things ; you grew hard, bitter. But 
then the dear God put it into your heart to 
repent. You came again to Béarn to do 
a brave, good deed for the sake of your 
country and your king. That was why 
you did not fear your enemies.” 

How white his face was, and what 
strange, deep lines seemed to have grown 
suddenly tight around his mouth ! 

For some moments after Ninon’s little 
speech there was silence, broken only by 
the humming of bees and the chirping 
of the cigales in the long grass. 

Suddenly he laughed, a harsh, discor- 
dant laugh, whilst he held out his hand, 
flung it out towards her indeed with the 
golden bonbonniére in the open palm, 


“You could not possibly 


But I have my message 


“You are right, mademoiseHe,” he 
muttered, and his eyes drooped from hers 
to the glittering trifle in his hand. “ But 
when my message is delivered there will 
be many who will think differently of me 
—and some with praise. Yet difficulties 
are in the way. I am wounded, I cannot 
ride or—orclimb. Withso many enemies 
at the Court I should find it almost an 
impossibility to claim private audience 
with the King.” 

His sigh was so deep that the maid’s 
pity became the greater. ‘Can I help 
you, monsieur?” she asked humbly. “It 
is true that I am little more than a child 
—still——” 

He laughed triumphantly. 

“Mademoiselle, you are an angel. I 
—I scarcely dare to ask such a favour. 
And yet it will not be difficult. Only 
give this box to His Majesty of Navarre 
when he is alone. He will find inside 
that which so nearly concerns the wel- 
fare of France.” 

She took the box, womanly curiosity 
bidding her turn it this way and that, 
admiring the device and workmanship. 

“ And you, monsieur !” 

“Will await your return, mademoiselle, 
—with the answer.” 

She nodded, pleased to be so trusted 
by such a gallant gentleman. 

The romance was developing fast. All 
the way down the hill-side she was thinking 
of those blue eyes. ‘They had looked so— 
so—well !—she could not altogether under- 
stand, sometimes they had frightened 
her, and sometimes A blush burnt 
her cheeks, though the smile deepened 
round her rosy lips. 

Sometimes 

But, behind the broken, lichen-covered 
wall, a man lay with his face buried in the 
cool grass. He had succeeded as he never 
had hoped to succeed. The ruse had 
been more than successful. Another hour 
and there would be no longer a King of 
Navarre. 

But the thought failed to bring the re- 
joicing of spirit he desired. 

Guise’s triumph, the Medici’s praise, 
the blessing of Mother Church, were little 
things when he weighed against them the 
horror and anguish in a girl’s hazel eyes. 

How she had smiled when she spoke 
of the good, great deed that Heaven had 
put into his heart to perform ! 

His heart! The heart of Gaspard de 
Breuille, which bred but evil things. 
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The sweat broke out on his forehead,— 
and she was hurrying to the task in such 
glad innocence for the sake of—was it 
France, Navarre, or only a wounded man 
who lay helpless behind ruined walls ? 

The thought became unbearable. He 
sat up. 

Droning of bees, murmur of summer 
sounds were unheard, Only a clear, sweet 
voice rang low in his ears. 

“You forgot you were a de Breuille.” 

And now he remembered— remembered 
when de Breuille was like to be synonymous 
with foul murderer. 

No! No! No! 

Unsteadily he rose to his feet, clinging 
for a moment to the crumbling wall till 
the giddiness passed. 

De Breuille and murderer! No! 

He was running now: a strange, sway- 
ing movement at first, but improving as 
strength, born of iron resolution, steadied 
him. 

A race with dishonour. And a de 
Breuille must win. 

!On and on. Through shade and sun- 
light, down winding paths, over a rough 
bridge crossing the brawling Néez, up 
again on the other side, towards the old 
brown chateau perched yonder on the 
heights. 

On and on. Throbbing pulses, reeling 
brain, but with that indomitable resolve 
uppermost. Heaven grant he might be 
in time. Heaven grant it. He forgot 
to call on the saints, though he thought 
of a hazel-eyed one. 


“Aha, petite! where have you been 
hiding yourself? Ventre St. Gris! I 
have more than a mind to punish you for 
absenting yourself from our presence 
without permission.” 

Henry was laughing, Mademoiselle 
blushing. But her business was too im- 
portant to admit of offended dignity— 
even if the King did go so far as to kiss 
her again. 

“Why did you run away?” he asked, 
seating himself idly on the low parapet 
where Lois de Quernet had sat the day 
before. 

“You almost spoilt the day’s sport. I 
wanted you to talk to me and tell me all 
about yourself, and how it is you have 
made all the ladies of the Court jealous, 
though your eyes already tell me that 
secret.” 

“ Sire!” 


” 





“ As for your lips 

His grey eyes twinkled, though he had 
grace to respect her embarrassment. 

“A kiss, mademoiselle,” he observed 
gravely, “is a mark of devotion and 
loyalty. I hope all my subjects are 
loyal.” 

She was quick to seize the opportunity. 

“TI have the proof here, sire,” she 
observed breathlessly, as she held out 
the tiny casket. “It—it is from Mon- 
sieur de Breuille, and concerns your 
welfare and—and the welfare of France.” 

Henry tookj the box in his hand. 

“De _ Brewille,” he mused, “and 
my——” 

He already had his finger on the lid 
when a shout at the gate made him 
pause. 

Up the terrace path ran a figure, a 
solitary figure in disordered dress, with 
face ghastly pale and blue eyes fixed in 
horror, whilst scveral of the King’s guard 
hurried in pursuit. 

“Ventre St. Gris!” cried the King. 
“ DE sckiasisagl™ 

But he had no time for further speech. 
In an instant de Breuille had reached his 
side, snatching the casket from him, 
then reeling back, half-fainting against 
the low wall. 

“ A madman ?” questioned Henry. 

But Ninon d’Albrais was already beside 
the sick man. 

“ Bring wine,” she commanded. “ And 
Cis” 

She paused, thinking of those enemies 
of whom he had spoken. 

The King of Navarre’s curiosity grew 
greater. 

“Come,” he said, as de Breuille, drink- 
ing some of the wine which had been 
brought to him, sat up. ‘“ What does 
this mean? ‘The casket “hs 

With an effort de Breuille struggled to 
his feet. All the horror, and some of the 
defiance had left his face. 

“Was from Henri de Guise, and the 
Medici,” he observed very gently. 

The King of Navarre smiled. 

“Ah! My kind friends! A_ pretty 
souvenir of—the Bartholomew ?” 

“Sire, if you had opened the box, 
Navarre would have mourned her king.” 

“So, so. I can quite believe it. 
Queen Catharine is apt to be swift in her 
treatment. And you brought this delicate 
trifle, monsieur ? and now——” 

“Sire, I brought it.” 
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“In other words you became a paid 
assassin?” Henry’s tone was cold. He 
had waved back the guard, but, at his 
word, Ninon d’Albrais uttered a low cry 
of horror. 

It was at that sound de Breuille 
flinched. 

“Sire, I am ready to die.” 

“What! Without confession? M. de 
Breuille, I fear you are not a very good 
Catholic.” 

“ At least, sire, I am no coward.” 

“Morbleu! Then you don’t call it 
cowardly to murder? /otson, too! But 
that reminds me. What made you change 
your mind, monsieur ?” 

A pause. 

Then Gaspard de Breuille answered 
very slowly : 

“T had forgotten, sire, that I—that I 
too was a Béarnais and a de Breuille. 
Heaven sent mademoiselle here to re- 
mind me.” 

Henry’s quick glance comprehended 
the two figures before him. The man, 
pale, erect, half-defiant, half-shamed ; the 
girl, with tears streaming down her cheeks 
as she looked from prisoner to judge. 
“A—ah!” he murmured. “ An angel in 
the case as well as ij 

He nodded his head. “ De Breuille,” 
he went on, “de Breuille, I recall the 
name. Your brother died last year—he 
was unwed. The chateau needs a 
master, monsieur.” 

De Breuille’s lips twitched. 

“Come,” said Henry sternly, “ what 
punishment do you deserve, M. de 
Breuille ?” 

“ Death, sire. A speedy one, by your 
grace.” 

“Quite true. Death; no less. Do you 
not agree, mademoiselle ?” 

He wheeled round upon the girl as he 
spoke. But she drew back, sobbing. 

“Oh, sire, pity! He—he saved you 
after all!” 

“He would have killed me withont 
pity at first.” 

“Sire, you are a king. Mercy is your 
prerogative.” 

He smiled slily as he looked into the 
flushed, lovely face, with its hazel eyes, 
abrim with tears and pity. 

““As some say of my subjects’ lips? 
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There! child, I'll not tease you. And 
in the meantime,.M. de Breuille, I must 
pronounce your sentence after recapitu- 
lating your crime. You are a Béarnais; 
injustice and cruelty drove you from 
your birthright into our enemies’ hands. 
You served them even to the point of 
carrying poison to your rightful king. On 
your way mademoiselle appears—an angel 
from heaven, we both agree,—she shows 
you yourse/f. You do not like the pic- 
ture, and so, heedless of your danger, 
make speedy though late atonement. All 
therefore ends as it should. As for 
punishment, I could not in justice forgo 
giving you that which you deserve. 

“You are a prisoner, monsieur. ‘Though, 
as there is no suitable dungeon in my 
chateau, I shall send you to the Chateau 
de Breuille in safe custody of a trusted 
jailor. What say you?” 

De Breuille was kneeling on one knee, 
the King’s hand to his lips. 

“Sire! I do not deserve it. Death 

“Chut! I’m not so rich in subjects 
as to kill off an honest one. I shall 
yet claim your sword, monsieur.” 

“ Both it and my life, sire, are yours, if 
by any means I may atone for the past.” 

Henry’s smile was whimsical yet with 
deeper feeling beneath a seeming lightness. 
**A king should understand h:s subjects 
as a swordsman the steel of his weapon,” 
said he. “I’m not often mistaken, de 
Breuille, and I shall send for you. In 
the meantime I must look for that jailor.” 

His gaze travelled slowly from de 
Breuille to Ninon d’Albrais. ‘“ Made- 
moiselle?” he demanded, and laughter 
flashed from lips to eyes, “will you 
undertake the task for me? ‘There is 
none I can trust better.” 

He took her hand as he spoke and held 
it towards de Breuille. ‘“ Sire?” 

Hazel eyes met blue, and read a 
wondrous tale in each other’s depths. 

Henry of Navarre was laughing yet 
more gaily as he strolled away, leaving 
those two alone in the sunlight, hands 
clasped together—eyes eloquent where 
lips were still mute. 

“ Ninon !” 

“ Gaspard !” 

And the conversion of Gaspard de 
Breuille was complete. 
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DRURY LANE’S CLOWN AT HOME. 





THE LIFE STORY OF A MAN WHO MAKES YOU LAUG/I. 


BY If. M. 


WALBROOK. 


Wiru A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY REGINALD IIAINES. 


p= mes enfants, 1 am a lucky man. 
I have spent an entire afternoon 

with the Clown over whose antics 
at Drury Lane you will be laughing so 
heartily these holidays—that irresistible 
creature with the chalk-and-vermilion face, 
the red-and-white clothes all bagginess 
and frills, the squeaky voice, the restless 
mischief, and the tireless acrobatic frenzy, 
whom you all know and love so well. I 
have sat with him by his “ain fireside,” 
with his family portraits looking down on us 
from walls, mantelpiece, and piano-lid ; 
and have listened to him, and talked 
with him, and heard something of the 
story of his life. ‘A clown’s life! What 
fun!” I hear you exclaim. ‘A career of 
ever-victorious laughter and impudence! 
One sublime ‘rag’ from beginning to end!” 
Well, perhaps it is, and perhaps it is not. 
Let him speak for himself. 


Early Days in the Caravan. Hamlet 
and the Stilts. 


On the programme he appears as “ Bob 
Pender,” but his real name is Lomas, 
His father was a quite famous Lomas— 
an actor; his grandfather was another 
Lomas—also an actor, and well known in 
his day and way, although that way was 
somewhat humble. Indeed, up to five 
years ago Mr. Pender himself played as 
Bob Lomas, and his troupe was called 
Lomas’s Troupe, chiefly known in the 
music-hall world. Then came a day when, 
with the vaulting ambition of a gymnast, 
he decided to attempt higher things than 
animal (particularly monkey) impersona- 
tions; and with this decision came the 
change of name, and Lomas vanished and 
Pender reigned in his stead. And there 
he sits before me in his arm-chair by the 
fire, smoking his cigarette, glancing from 
time to time with approval on his sur- 
roundings, and chatting away in a Lan- 
cashire dialect about past, present, and 
future. 

“Ah yes,” he says, “times were not 


always as pleasant with me as they are 
now. I can remember myself as a little 
boy travelling the country roads with my 
father and mother and a portable theatre. 
You don’t remember the old portables, I 
suppose? No. One doesn’t meet them 
often nowadays. ‘They were wood-and- 
canvas theatres that could be put up in 
half an hour, and taken to bits again after 
the show and packed up to be carted 
away to the next town or village. Change 
of bills? You never saw such changes. 
Why, my father would be playing Hamlet 
one night, and giving a turn on stilts the 
next! Anda right good actor he was too 
—could make you cry one moment and 
scream laughing the next ; a much better 
actor than I am, though he never had the 
luck. Yes, and so was my mother a good 
artiste. Yes, and—bless her !—she’s been 
a good mother, and still is: never hears 
of my having a pain or an ache without 
wanting to start straight away from her 
home in Lancashire and nurse me up. 


The Old Clown at the Factory Gate. 

‘“* But those early days were pretty hard 
for them both, with their family of little 
‘uns. I was only twelve years old when 
my father died ; but I can see him now, 
in the eye of memory, on a winter after- 
noon nearly thirty years ago, with snow 
on the ground, walking up and down out- 
side a Lancashire factory-gate in his thin 
clown’s garb, giving away circulars of the 
coming performance. Oh yes, he could 
play clown too, and often did—and played 
it uncommonly well. Not much fun in 
that, you see. Poor old dad! If he'd 
only lived to see this, wouldn’t he have 
been surprised!” And Mr. Bob looked 
around upon his household gods, and 
the portraits of his wife and youthful 
daughter and all the amenities of his 
cheery home, and gave a little laugh that 
had nothing of the clown’s diabolical and 
noisy malice in it, but was entirely good- 
natured and pleasant. 











A Ticklish Question. 








Injured Innocence. 
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“Five shillings and sixpence in the 
house.” 

“ And afterwards, when I went on the 
stage, it wasn’t all beer and skittles for 
me, I can assure you. I remember a 
provincial touring pantomime company 
which I and my troupe of five, as it was 
then, joined. We were to have toured 
for twelve weeks. At the end of the first 
week there was no salary to come to us, 
because we had borrowed it all in advance 
during the three weeks of rehearsal. At 
the end of the second there was a little 
money, but only a little, because it was 
a very bad pantomime, and the public 
wouldn’t flock. One night there was 
five shillings and sixpence in the house. 
At the end of the third week we told the 
managers that if we didn’t get our salaries 
we wouldn't act ; and so three pounds was 
scraped together for the six of us. After 
that we sent one of our men round to the 
front of the house, by way of a check, to 
watch the paying-in of the coppers and 
threepenny-bits. Atthe end of the fourth 
week they couldn’t pay for any printing, 
all the salaries were going in railway fares, 
and the chorus were looking half-starved. 
By the way, you should have seen the 
chorus-girls’ dresses—a few yards of cheap 
muslin that made you feel cold merely to 
lookat. On the fifth Saturday the managers 
had words, but again a part of what was 
due to us was got together somehow or 
other. We had once more told them 
we wouldn’t act if we weren’t paid, and 
they almost went on their knees to us. 
Hitherto we had hoped the tour would go 
on, but on the sixth Saturday we hoped it 
wouldn’t. We had had enough. On the 
seventh the scene painters, who had never 
been paid, seized the scenery, and that 
finished us! You laugh at the story, sir. 
So do I now, but really it’s a good deal 
easier to laugh over that sort of thing as 
one looks back on it than while one is 
going through it. Still, we all kept our 
spirits up fairly well—even the poor things 
in the cheap muslin.” 

“Does that sort of thing often happen 
nowadays ?” I asked. 

“Not very often,” replied Mr. Pender 
slowly. “And those particular managers 
are dead,” 

A Monkey for Fifteen Years. 

“Well,” he continued, “I went on 
doing all sorts of work, particularly im- 
personating a monkey. Off and on, I 
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Then 
we formed the Lomas ‘Troupe, with our 
big Giant Act—a row of ten, ranging from 
a little man three feet high to a Goliath 
reaching eighteen feet towards the painted 


was a monkey for fifteen years. 


clouds. ‘The giants, of course, were all 
on stilts, which were hidden in trousers 
or frocks. I was the eighteen-footer. 
One night, at Hanley, one of my stilts 
skidded on a bit of the stage that had 
been made slippery by some knockabout 
comedians playing about with a soda- 
water syphon, and down I came—such a 
smack! Fortunately I fell on the stage, 
but a foot or two more and I’d have been 
pitched across the footlights and probably 
killed. Even as it was, my wrists were 
bad for three months after. You see, it’s 
rather a risky entertainment, owing to 
one’s feet being strapped and shut in; 
but we are all very careful, and now we 
never have an accident. It was that 
Giant Act that got us to Drury Lane. 
Mr. Arthur Collins saw it three years ago 
at Liverpool, and engaged us straight 
away for the next pantomime—and per- 
haps you remember what a hit our giants 
made ?” 





Giants in the Pantomime. 

“T do—perfectly. They were very 
amusing. Particularly when the eighteen- 
footer dropped his cap and couldn’t reach 
down to it; and at last the three-footer 
picked it up, passed it on to the next, 
who handed it on to his neighbour, who 
was taller still, and so it went on until at 
last it reached the hands and head of its 
lawful owner. By the way, are there 
many of your own relations in the Pender 
Troupe ?” 

“'There’s my wife, to begin with. She’s 
Columbine in the Drury Lane Harlequin- 
ade. ‘Then there’s one brother who plays 
Pantaloon, and another who plays Police- 
man, and a cousin who plays Harlequin, 
and another who plays second Policeman. 
And, be it remembered, my policemen 
are Performers! They are not like the old- 
fashioned Harlequinade bobby, who used 
just to come on the stage, get clumped 
over the head, and go off again. h 
dear no. J/y policemen have to follow 
me everywhere—up trap-doors, through 
windows, over roofs—anywhere, every- 
where—quick as lightning—biff !—bang ! 
Like that! See?” 

Mr. Pender became excited for a 
moment, and I thought he was going to 

















Mr. Pender and his troupe assemble on the stage of Old Drury, and the Clown explains to them the 
comic complexities of his great Turkish Bath scene, in which the Fat are melted down into the Lean. 


Observe their amusement, Note also that there is not much of the ‘‘ Romance of the Footlights” in such a 
scene as this, nor in those that follow. Actors only know Reality. / ences supply the Romance. 





Observe the Clown’s burning weapon being applied to the man who says he has never before walked without 
crutches. In another moment he will throw away his supports, and hop about like a young gazelle 
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Now l—Wote the beggar who shammed lame. This is the result of a sudden application of 
the red-hot. poker. 


This is a Human Wheel. Presently the Harlequin will wave his magic wand and it will begin to revolve. 
39 





The Clown and Pantaloon have just killed a Policeman. They are bearing him triumphantly away. 


Note the string of sausages in the Clown’s right hand. Thereby hangs the tragic tale, 
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“‘ biff” out of the chair; but the impulse 
soon passed, and he settled back in his 
seat again, and resumed his story with 
comparative calm. 


“Ginger all the way.” 

“Do you know my motto on the 
stage? It’s only one word—Ginger! 
Yes, sir, ’m Ginger all the way and all 
the while. Sometimes I get so exhausted 
rushing about, jumping through star-traps 
high into the air, falling down, diving 
through windows and down chimneys, 


and for the youngsters, in this year’s 
Harlequinade. There’s a Railway-station 
scene, in which a train gets blown up; 
and a Turkish Bath scene, in which I— 
in which we—— Ah, but wait till you 
see it.” 

Mr. Pender was not going to give too 
much away “before the night,” though 
he was bursting to tell me. As a matter 
of fact, he did eventually tell me the idea 
of this particularly side-splitting Turkish 
Bath scene, but I promised him I 
wouldn’t reveal it—and a promise is a 





The Policeman arrests the Clown and the Pantaloon for robbery. 
Observe the Columbine’s attitude of extreme approval. 


and generally keeping the pot a-boiling— 
I get so exhausted sometimes that I 
almost feel like being carried to my 
dressing-room. But of course we’re only 
on during part of the show. At other 
times we are very comfortable, for we 
have a fine dressing-room of our own, and 
I’ve got my own billiard-table installed in 
it, so we have plenty of fun. Mr. Collins 
doesn’t mind what he spends. He gives 
me everything I ask, and would let me 
have a band if I wanted it. And I rather 
fancy I’ve got some funny scenes for him, 


promise. When the season is over at 
Drury Lane, he intends taking his whole 
Harlequinade for a tour round the Halls 
—a fairly good proof of his confidence 
in it. 


Rehearsing the Pantomime. 

The series of photographs which ac- 
company this article show the Penders 
as they appear when rehearsing on the 
far-famed stage of Old Drury, and also 
depict some of the Clown’s attitudes and 
grimaces—muscular and facial distortions 
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which were probably conventional in the 
days of Grimaldi, and have retained to 
this hour their amusing quality. The 
photographs were taken with the kind 
help of the stage-manager, Mr. Ernest 
D’Auban, a son of that famous John 
D’Auban whose dances used to be so 
popular a feature of the Gaiety burlesques 
in the days of the Sacred Lamp. Ernest 
D’Auban is one of Mr. Arthur Collins’s 
most energetic assistants; and Aladdin 
is the sixth Drury Lane pantomime with 
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the autumn drama we start hanging the 
pantomime scenery. When the rehearsal 
is in full swing it goes on all over the 
place—the Harlequinade in the saloon of 
the theatre, the principals in a big room 
at the Waldorf Hotel or the Gaiety Res. 
taurant, and the processions in the London 
Scottish drill-hall at Buckingham Gate 
For weeks the stage is entirely given over 
to the carpenters. As to the number 
employed, there are, roughly speaking, 
sixty in the ballet, seventy children, sixty 











Harlequin and Columbine (who in real life is Mrs. Pender): a Pas de Deux, 


The stage is littered with canvas and carpentry, and the background is a forest of pulleys, for the 
preparations for the pantomime are in full swing 


which he has been associated. Mr. Alec 
Knowles, who has written so much and 
so valuably on the history and _ later 
doings of Drury Lane Theatre, introduced 
me to him ; and he proceeded to give me 
an idea of the magnitude of one of these 
Christmas productions. His figures are 
rather impressive. 

‘“When do the preparations for the 
pantomime start? Well, as soon as one 
pantomime has got going, Mr. Collins is 
busy on the scenario of the next. The 
scene-painting begins in June; and on 
the day after the finish of the run of 





chorus ladies, twelve chorus gentlemen, 
thirty supers, forty limelight men, forty 
on the electrical staff, a hundred and ten 
in the carpenter’s department, forty in the 
‘property’ department, fifty women en- 
gaged in sewing and doing wardrobe work, 
and between forty and fifty in the band. 
A fairly large muster, you see. Yes, and 
a fairly large salary list !” 

Upon reflection, most people will agree 
that it is better to sit in a stall and enjoy 
a Drury Lane pantomime than to be 
responsible for a production so huge and 
so complicated, - 























A football crowd. 






















THE PEOPLE’S GAME. 
FOOTBALL AND ITS POPULARITY WITH PUBLIC AND PLAYER. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHAS, J. L. CLARKE. 
This article is illustrated with a series of photographs specially taken, showing the attack and defence 
of the goal, arts which, of course, are varied in many particulars in each individual game ; but 


therein lives the essence of the sport. The photographs show well-known players, and give 
the reader an insight into the tactics which make football so popular with the public. 


N LY é form of sport fade into insig- 
those sg nificance when compared with 
who are the thousands who go to see 


a Cup-tie Final. Yet, Mr. 
David Calderhead, the popu- 
lar Manager of the Chelsea 
Football Club, and a fine 
centre half-back player for 
many years, can look back on 
the time previous to the in- 
auguration of 
the League, 
when the 
crowds were 
compara- 
tively small 
even in the 
North of 
England, and 
when the 


intimately con- 
nected with the 
great wintergame 
of football can 
haveeven a slight 
conception of its 
amazing popu- 
larity. Cricket is 
always thought 
of as our national 
sport, but the 
public interest in 
the summergame 
is only a tithe of 
that which is dis- 
played in the 
former. The 
records of crowds players 
gathered together thought 
to see any other @. Hilsdon, the famous Chelsea centre-forward, breasting the ball. nothing of 
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couple of the directors, to meet 
and talk over the points on which 
it was decided the team might 
alter or improve the style of play. 
Of course, the demand for first- 
class players is greater now than 
ever, and the “shining lights ” 
are distributed amongst numerous 
clubs, while in the earlier days 
they were all playing in fourteen 
clubs, with the result that such 
a quartet of half-backs as Rey- 
nolds, Cowan, Groves, and Crab- 
tree cannot, in the opinion of the 
famous old professional, be found 
in any one team to-day 


The Hunt for New Blood. 


Mr. Calderhead is well author- 
ised to speak with confidence 
on every phase of football, for 
he has been successful both as 
a player and a manager. In the 
latter capacity he is the guiding 
hand of the Chelsea Football 


G. Hilsdon, three times “International"’ and one of the finest Club and their ground at Stam- 
centre-forwards, just after stopping the ball with his head. x 





ford Bridge, Fulham, and, in his 
search for new blood to keep his 
team at high-watermark, he has 
jeopardising the future of the game by watched football of every degree all over 
turning up late and conducting the England. 

play in a more or less haphazard 

Way. . 


Note the facial expression caused by the shock of the ball. 


The Players of To-day and 
Yesterday. 


In Mr. Calderhead’s opinion, 
the players of to-day are certainly 
not superior to those of nineteen 
years ago. Hugh Wilson, of 
Sunderland, he says, has never 
been excelled as a half-back, nor 
has the stricter training of modern 
times given speed or staying 
power which that famous player 
did not possess. ‘Run! why, 
man, Wilson would run for a 
week,” said the old half-back 
when recalling the capabilities of 
the Sunderiand man. Perhaps 
the present-day players think they 
have nothing to learn, but in the 
eighties there was an esprit de 
corps amongst the teams which 
1S lacking to-day. It used to be Hilsdon working for an opportunity to pass an opposing forward. 
quite a feature of the week’s work He is still quite young, being only 23 years of age; is 5 ft. 84 in. 
for the players, and perhaps a in height, and weighs just over 11 stone. 
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As an instance of the combi- 
nation of luck and judgment 
which is necessary to select a 
fresh member for a crack team, 
Mr. Calderhead chuckles over a 
certain visit he paid to Dumfries 
to see a first team match. Meet- 
ing an old friend who had played 
with him in the earlier days, he 
was persuaded to go and see the 
second team instead of the first, 
as his friend judged one of the 
young players to be promising. 
The Chelsea manager has a 
wonderful eye for a player, and 
he there and then brought the 
youth away with him to Lincoln 
and played him straight away in 
a league match. That lad, who 
was then receiving only a few 
shillings a week, was Fairgray, 
the clever Chelsea forward, who 
appears in every prominent match 
played by the club. Seekers 
after talent, though, are seldom 
so fortunate, and one secretary 
of a league football club made 
twenty journeys to distant parts 
of the British Isles, some even as far 
as the North of Scotland, without finding 
a single piayer who was of sufficient 
merit to be included in his team. In 
first-class matches the players are naturally 
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J. Whitley, the Chelsea guardian of the goal. 
He stands 6 ft. 1 in. high and weighs nearly 15 stone. 
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The famous “ liternational” centre-forward passing 
to the left wing. 


varied from time to time, and, including 
the teams which appear before the 
public, some clubs have about forty men 
on the salary list, and, besides their pay, 
the men of prominent teams are granted 
a benefit generally in their sixth 
season, which adds a_ substantial 
sum to the player’s banking account. 


Gate-money and Finance. 


The financial side of football will 
be surprising to many on account 
of the enormous sums handled in 
gate-money. ‘lake a club like the 
Southampton Football Club, which, 
like all great clubs, is run by a 
limited company, and, remember- 
ing that the crowds are generally 
more or less local, their record 
gate of 23,000 people, paying 
£1,258 as entrance-money, gives 
sone insight into the funds which 
pass through the hands of a foot- 
ball club secretary. Chelsea has, 
of course, a much larger public 
to support it, and as many as 
64,000 people have paid to wit- 
ness a game at Stamford Bridge, 
paying on a cheaper gate £1,700 
to see a single match, while the 
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Attack and defence. 


“ 


Goal-keeper seeking to defend against a 


Saturday average at this ground is about 
30,000 people, who find some £900 in 
sixpences and shillings for witnessing an 
hour and a half’s play. The system of 
transferring players from one team to 
another also provides some _ striking 
figures, which have in the past gone a 
long way to keep good clubs on their 
legs when they have been in financial 
difficulties. Besides the men who are 
each year put on the transfer list ready 
to be bought up by some other club, 
important changes have ofien been made 
during the season, when clubs _ have, 
by parting with one of their star players 
to some more wealthy club, managed to 
tide over a financial crisis. Although 
not necessarily needing money, a big offer 
will sometimes induce a club to part with 
a prominent player, and when George 
Wilson transferred to Newcastle that club 
paid the magnificent sum of £1,600 to 


—— 
Fm 


penalty,” 


one of the most dangerous efforts of the attack. 


secure his services, and instances of 
amounts ranging up towards £1,000 are 
by no means uncommon. ‘There has 
recently been some dissatisfaction amongst 
the players, owing to the fact that the 
transferred men individually benefit only 
in a sum of ten pounds, which they con- 
sider inadequate, having regard to the 
part their merit as a player takes in the 
transaction. ‘This item of expenditure is 
only one of many which have to be found 
out of the gate-money. ‘The teams, to 
fulfil their engagements, are continually 
travelling, all expenses for which are paid 








At close quarters. 


Goal-keeper advanced from his goal to defeat the attack of the opposing forward. 
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by the club. To compete in 
Southern League fixtures, the 
Bradford Club, a couple of years 
back, completed 10,600 miles, 
the team, besides actual players, 
including the usual extra reserves, 
trainer, manager, and others in- 
cidental to a fully equipped foot- 
ball team. 


The Trainer. 


When the throngs of people 
gather to see a crack team play 
a match, they watch the finished 
result of patient selection and 
rigorous training. No stone is 
left unturned to bring the best 
players into the field in the finest 
physical condition ; but a peep behind the 
scenes at a great football ground when the 
teams are being exercised would undoubt- 
edly interest most people quite as much 
as an actual match, and would give them 
a stronger impression of the physical 
standard requisite for a first-class player. 
The trainer is an important man in any 
club, and although the public see little 
on actual match days of the sharp-eyed 
official, it largely depends upon him for 
a good exhibition by his team. Every 
day he is the predominating factor during 
practice time—nursing the injuries of any 
unfortunate player, kneading and pound- 
ing the muscles of his charges, or sending 
particular men on short or long runs as 





A clever save. 


J. Whitley, the famous Chelsea goal- 
keeper, fisting a ball out of goal. His 
punching power is so remarkable that he 
can send the ball well over midway line 
with a single punch, 


on, 





How goals are scored. 


Goal-keeper failing to stop a difficult shot at the post. 


his experience suggests would be best 
to bring them to the absolute pitch of 
perfection. Harry Ransome, the Chelsea 
trainer, is a splendid example. I re- 
member him years ago, when he was in- 
terested in making speedy cyclists. He 
is a born athletic trainer, commanding the 
respect of his team, but always good 
natured; the village blacksmith might 
envy his great muscular arms and his 
broad expanse of chest. Quite necessary 
this fine physique, I can assure you, for 
the exertion of massaging numbers of 
men in the close atmosphere of a dress- 
ing-room is no child’s play. 


The Race is to the Swift. 

Speed is essential for brilliant football, 
and the cultivation of quickness is the 
trainer’s great aim. An uninitiated ob- 
server of general practice might be excused 
for imagining that the men had designs 
on the quarter-mile sprint record, for one 
after another they rush like deer from 
some given mark, each time trying to force 
themselves to greater efforts. Practically 
every practice is watched by the manager, 
who mentally sizes up the improving 
qualities of each player, so that the best 
man can be played when a change in the 
team becomes necessary. There are 
hundreds of men playing almost fault- 
less football in minor teams where the 
pace is slower, but only a few are capable 
of retaining their skill when engaged in 
the faster games played by first-class teams. 


The Goal-Keeper. 
Generally, once a week, a morning is 
given up to kicking, so that the players 
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can practise goal-shooting and, 
incidentally, the goal-keeper 
can polish up his defence ; and 
since he is most often bom- 
barded by some six or eight 
footballs, which are rained upon 
him from every quarter of the 
field, he is not lacking in op- 
portunity to sharpen his wits 
and keep his legs and arms in 
good working order. Combi- 
nation in a team, both in attack 
and defence, means so much 
that a club working well to- 
gether will often defeat oppo- 
nents who are individually 
better players. Especially in 
the case of the forward line, 
lightning judgment is necessary 
to decide just how long to hold 
on to a ball, just when to pass 
it to a fellow player, or the 
proper moment when to risk I. 
an endeavour to outwit the 1 





Why the goal-keeper must 
be tall. 


Whitley saving the 
ball on the bar and taking 


smart play has taken the 
ball from one end of the 
field to the other and slap 
into the goal in a matter of 
minutes. With _ breast, 
head, and foot the team 
fight the ball back  to- 
wards the goal they are at- 
tacking ; and while some of 
the prettiest play is seen in 
the centre of the field and 
in the rapid runs by which 
the forwards, avoiding or 
outwitting all opposition, 
carry the ball up the field, 
the real thrill of excitement 
which finds vent in such 
lusty cheers from the on- 
iookers centres round the 
fate of the kick which sends 
the “leather” hurtling at 
the goal and its keeper, now 
at an amazing speed, now 
with a little bounce which 


goal-keeper with a well-directed full advantage of _ his is enough to defeat the 


shot. Although largely depen- 
dent upon the assistance of the 
backs and half-backs, the brunt of the 
actual attack and defence of the goal 
falls upon the forwards and the goal- 
keeper ; and while one must admire the 
skill with which the attacking forwards 
force the ball past the guardian into the 
net, they must equally wonder at the 
quickness and agility which enables the 
goal-keeper to spread himself time after 
time as an effectual barrier over the space 
of eight yards by eight feet high, thus 
calling for a tall man with the ad- 
vantage over every other man in_ the 
field of using his hands as well as_ his 
feet in defence of 


his goal. Like 
threatened men, 


who live __long, 
threatened goals 
have often proved 
impregnable, while 


6 ft. 1 in. in height. 











hard-pressed _—_goal-keeper. 
There are circumstances 
which call for almost superhuman efforts 
on the part of the goal-keeper, and when 
he his confronted by a penalty kick, he 
is in difficulties indeed. The attacking 
player from a spot only twelve yards from 
the goal line has a free kick, and one 
then recognises how really large the space 
between the posts is. 

From a public point of view, the attack 
and defence of the goal as an entertain- 
ment has only one drawback, and that is 
that it is played during months when cold 
and damp prevail ; but even this fails to 
quench the ardour of enthusiastic fol- 

lowers of the game, 
who gather in their 
thousands wherever 
good football is to 
be seen, no matter 
what the weather 
may be. 





Goal-keeper saving a ground shot. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN MEMORIES. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT—LORD KITCHENER—“ MR. ST. JOHN 
BRODRICK "—“ MR. JOHN MORLEY”--LORD GREY IN CANADA. 


W. SMALLEY. 











The Duke of Connaught’s Retirement. 


HE Duke of Connaught’s retire- 
ment from his great post in the 


Mediterranean helped solve the 
problem which vexed the minds of the 
military authorities—what to do with Lord 
Kitchener. Not that the Duke’s retire- 
ment was resolved on with any reference 
to Lord Kitchener. ‘The Duke, if we may 
believe what we hear, was originally made 
High Commissioner and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean somewhat 
against his will. He did not want to 
leave England again. He had _ been 
Commander-in-Chief in Bombay from 1886 
to 1890 ; afterwards Commander-in-Chief 
in Ireland. He had a high public spirit, 
but he did not love exile. He was an ex- 
cellent soldier, but he thought there were 
posts at home in which he could do 
service as useful as when abroad. He 
jikes society. He is popular: no figure 
is more familiar or welcome in the draw- 
ing-rooms of London or in country 
houses. 

sut the King, who has perhaps the 
strongest will in his family, desired his 
brother to go to Malta, and to Malta 
he went. The King is very strongly of 
opinion that royauté oblige. His Majesty 
desires it to be seen that his brothers and 
sisters and other kin should be servants 
of the State and useful to the State, not 
merely pensioners upon the bounty of the 
State. Malta was an experiment. He 
thought it right that for an appointment 
of such dignity and of such far-reaching 
possibilities the prestige of royalty should 
be invoked. It required diplomacy as 
well as soldierly gifts, and the Duke of 
Connaught has a share of the suavity 
which has made the King what he is 
now often called—the first diplomatist of 
Europe. 

The Duke did his Mediterranean duty 


conscientiously if reluctantly, and with- 
draws from it, still, I believe, against the 
King’s wish, but not without applause. 
It is, however, thought significant of War 
Office opinion that he is not invited to 
resume his place in that Army Council 
which is now, for many purposes, the 
supreme authority in military matters. 
Lord Kitchener succeeds, or will succeed 
him, there as in the Mediterranean, and 
has been promoted Field-Marshal. 


Lord Kitchener and the Mediterranean. 


One thing is certain: Lord Kitchener’s 
tenure of this office will not be orna- 
mental. For the ornamental side of war 
he has no taste. He is to be a connect- 
ing link between the Imperial forces at 
home and abroad. He is to co-ordinate 
and bring into practical harmony the 
several sides of Imperial defence, so far 
as his jurisdiction extends. From Malta 
one hand reaches out toward London, 
the other East and South-East. He has 
definite aims and a comprehensive mind, 
and an unequalled power of reducing 
vague possibilities to specific effective 
working order. It will be interesting to 
see how he gets on with Mr. Haldane, 
and Mr. Haldane with him. Presumably 
they will agree, but if not there may arise 
once again the question what will happen 
when an irresistible force meets an im- 
movable body. 


The Military Command of India. 


When Lord Kitchener was given the 
military command of India, much was 
expected of him. The army and the 
whole military system of India stood in 
dire need of reorganisation. It was old- 
fashioned, dilatory, inefficient. To take 
but one instance, the cantonments were 
still where they had been established 
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before the Indian railways had come into 
existence. ‘lo-day everything is modern, 
and the two armies, English and Anglo- 
Indian, are an impregnable machine of 
war. Lord Kitchener is reported to have 
said that there are now no conceivable 
circumstances in which the military con- 
trol of India by England could be 
shaken. It hardly sounds like him, but 
whether he said it or another, it expresses 
the best expert opinion. Possibly it does 
not take account of the Carnegies and 
Keir Hardies; but then their opinion is 
not expert, nor military. 

I suppose it may be said that it was to 


complete this gigantic task that Lord 
Kitchener’s term was extended. When 


he and Lord Curzon came into collision 
on the question of the Military Member 
of Council, the same reason induced the 
Secretary of State for India and his ad- 
visers to decide against Lord Curzon. 
That Lord Curzon was right in upholding 
the civil supremacy is hardly disputed. 
The soldier is nowhere supreme. Lord 
Kitchener said he could not take orders 
from a subordinate officer of rank inferior 
to his own. ‘The answer was that he 
took orders, not from his subordinate 
officer, but from the Council advised by 
a Military Member, whose advice the 
Council was at liberty to accept or reject. 
It is nevertheless refreshing to see a 
Government capable of looking at things 
as they are, and not as they are theoreti- 
cally supposed to be. 

India is a great military dependency. 
Our illustrious Mr. Bryan paid it a visit, 
and delivered himself of a prolix invective 
against English rule, all based on_ his 
belief that India is a colony. He would 
not trouble himself to find out the fun- 
damental nature of the relations between 
England and India. It would have 
blunted his pen if he had. He called 
India a colony, and discussed it as if India 
were Canada, leaving his readers to 
suppose that there had been a time when 
India was self-governing, and that the 
rights of a free people had been trampled 
under foot by Great Britain. 


Lord Curzon and his Commander- 


in-Chief, 


Being a military dependency, India has 
to be ruled, as she was won, by the sword ; 
and I suppose the sword was never in 
more capable hands than Lord Kitch- 
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was among the 
in some ways the 


ener’s. Lord Curzon 
greatest of Viceroys ; 
greatest of them all. But when the dis- 
pute arose between him and his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Curzon’s work was 
all but done. His term had _ been 
extended to enable him to complete 
certain reforms and reorganisations and 
great administrative schemes. But of 
all these the foundations had been laid ; 
the structure was well above ground; 
another hand could put on the roof. The 
Government, the Secretary of State for 
India, beyond all question would have 
been glad to keep Lord Curzon where 
he was. But Lord Curzon and Lord 
Kitchener were each equally determined 
men, It was not in the nature of either 
to compromise, still less to give way. It 
presently became clear that one or the 
other would have to go. I have always 
understood that the decision of the 
Government was taken without much 
reference to the abstract rights or wrongs 
of the case. It was taken with reference 
to the public interests—to the interests 
of India. Lord Curzon’s work was done, 
Lord Kitchener’s was not. India, deeply 
indebted to both, could therefore better 
afford to spare Lord Curzon than Lord 
Kitchener. If it is to be looked at as a 
personal question, there is a strong im- 
pression that Lord Curzon was not well 
treated ; that his immense services de- 
served a recognition very different from 
this; and that he was, moreover, the 
champion of the civil against a usurping 
military authority, had there been time 
to consider such matters. But India 
before all, said the Minister then respon- 
sible for India. 


A hard-worked Minister. 


That Minister was Mr. St. John Brodrick. 
now ninth Viscount Midleton. Between 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Curzon existed a 
friendship which, if it had any effect, might 
have tended to incline the Minister’s 
judgment to retain Lord Curzon. But it 
did not have that effect, and when Lord 
Curzon came home the outward signs of 
the former friendship between them were 
not to be seen. It has been Mr. 
Brodrick’s fortune to hold many offices 
and be a party to many controversies. If 
he hassometimes been thought unbending, 
it may well be that he has put the public 
service above all private regards. He 
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Photo by Lafayette, Dublin. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 
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never spared himself. He did not always 
spare others, 

With one or two friends I motored one 
summer afternoon, while Mr. Brodrick 
was still Secretary of State for War, to the 
house he had taken for six weeks. He 
was busy, said his wife, but would come 
out presently ; and he did—with the look 
of a man who has an unfinished task on 
hand. The day was pleasant, the grounds 
were pleasant, the company was pleasant ; 
there was every reason why a hard-worked 
Minister should be taking a holiday. I 
said I hoped he had not brought his work 
with him from Pall Mall. ‘Come and 
see,” he said; and he took me to the 
library. ‘The floor was piled high with 
despatch-boxes, blue books, and all the 
litter dear to the official mind. ‘Is it 
like this every day?” “Yes, every day.” 
Clearly he could not be happy otherwise. 


The Secretary of State for India. 


‘Yo Lord Curzon succeeded Lord Minto 
as Viceroy, and to Mr. Brodrick’s place 
Mr. John Morley fell heir, presently (in 
1908) to become Viscount Morley of 
Blackburn. When Lord Morley’s career 
is summed up one of the eulogies 
bestowed on him will be of a kind a man 
does not always welcome. In order to be 
a good Secretary of State for India he has 
renounced some of the beliefs to which, 
in his Radical days, he clung with most 
fervour. Or, if he has not renounced 
them, he has held them unsuitable for 
the India Office. ‘There he has had the 
courage to apply other maxims of political 
conduct than those he thought fit for 
Ireland. Between the Indian Secretary 
and the Irish Secretary there is a gulf. 
The Home Ruler of 1886 has become the 
Imperialist of twenty years later. At last 
he has come to see that the Parliamentary 
institutions of England are not suited to 
all countries, and that there are races 
which neither can nor will govern them- 
selves, but must be governed. If Lord 
Morley had been a Lord Ripon, the 
mischief to India would have been incal- 
culable. 

But Lord Morley has given, I am told, 
a firm support both to Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Minto in the measures they thought 
necessary for keeping order in the great 
Peninsula ; or in most of the measures. 
The Keir Hardies and the Sir Henry 
Cottons and the Indian anarchists have 
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alike been disappointed in him. They 
complain that under him the law of India 
has keen the law of the sword. When 
was it, in the last resort, anything else? 
‘hey complain that he takes little account 
of the wishes of the natives. He takes 
much—there are those who think he 
takes too much ; but never enough to put 
in peril the ascendancy of the present 
conquerors of India. 


Military Reform in India. 


Lord Kitchener, on the other hand, is 
said by some of his critics to have left one 
problem unsolved. He has not cared 
to understand the native mind in_ its 
innumerable developments. Probably no 
European ever really got inside the mind 
of any Oriental. ‘Those who think they 
sympathise with the Indians or Chinese 
or Japanese are those who understand 
them the least. But Lord Kitchener’s 
sagacity did not fail him when it came to 
the practical point. His aim was an army 
which, in any probable emergency, could 
be depended on. So he composed his 
new military units, or some of them, of 
different races and castes. Sikh and 
Rajput, Punjabi and Mahratta, Hindu and 
Musulman, they melt together perfectly 
for regimental purposes; nor are there 
many finer regiments anywhere in the 
world. But if one of these elements 
mutinied, the others would turn against it. 
There would always be a majority for the 
flag. Vhus has Lord Kitchener dealt 
with the spectre of military revolt, and 
dealt with it once for all. That is why 
the Indian anarchists, in their despair, 
have taken to bombs and to private 
murder, seeming really to believe that the 
English can be terrorised into surrender. 

The truth is, it is Lord Kitchener's 
temperament, almost as much as_ his 
military genius, which fits him to deal 
with this medley of races. I spoke of the 
support Lord Morley had given him. but 
I believe Lord Kitchener went to India 
only on condition that he was to have a free 
hand. No sufficient military reform and 
reorganisation could be carried out on any 
other condition. If his success in South 
Africa was less complete than in India, 
that was because his plans of campaign 
were subject to censorship and control. 
I heard a soldier say at the time: ‘ Give 
kK. his head, and he would finish the 
Boers in six months.” 


The questions he 

















had to deal with were military questions. 
It was the same in Egypt. He spent 
three years in organising the Soudan 
campaign. Critics at home complained 
that he was wasting time and money. 
But when he left Cairo he took a through 
train to Khartim. 

As for the cost, it was that stern 
economist, Lord Salisbury, who said that 
the most wonderful thing about that 
expedition was K.’s doing it so cheaply. 
It was unlike Lord Salisbury to use the 
initial, but I believe he did on this 
occasion. K. is the name by which Lord 
Kitchener is referred to from one end of 
the Empire to the other. The soldiers 
use it. ‘The officers use it. The natives 
use it. Some of his friends use it to his 
face, which proves that it cannot be a 
liberty, since few men would care to take 
a liberty with Lord Kitchener. I knew a 
lady who disliked him. She said, ‘“‘ When 
K. walks in at one door, I walk out of 
the other.” She was the exception. All 
women are exceptions—to a rule which 
does not exist. 

“The greatest chief of staff living,” 
said the Germans of Lord Kitchener ; 
possibly with a reservation in favour of 
themselves. They would not go beyond 
that limited panegyric. The remark was 
made by a German officer, high in rank, 
not long after the Boer War; and it was 
Paardeberg which rankled in his German 
mind, and would not suffer him to award 
to the English general a great power 
of leadership in the field. But I believe 
German opinion on that battle has since 
undergone revision. Whether it has or 
not, Lord Kitchener’s military renown can 
easily take care of itself; nor is it his 
soldiership which I am going to discuss. 
I happen to have met him now and 
then, and what else I have to say about 
him is personal. I hope not too personal. 


A week-end with Lord Kitchener. 


It was on a journey from London to 
Alderbrook, Mr. Ralli’s beautiful place in 
Sussex, that I first saw Lord Kitchener. 
We were a week-end party, and went 
down together in a saloon carriage. The 
figure which, next to Lord Kitchener’s, 
stands out clearest, is the late Lord 


Glenesk’s, still in the vigour of his 
versatile powers and accomplishments 
and attractions. The occasion was the 


more interesting because Lord Kitchener 
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had then lately returned from Egypt, and 
from that victorious campaign which he, 
and he alone, had planned and carried 
through from beginning to end in strict 
fulfilment of the scheme framed before 
the actual preparations for it had been 
begun. This also might induce our 
German military friend to reconsider that 
chief-of-staff opinion above quoted. 

It was known that this second here of 
Khartim-——-Gordon being the first—was 
to travel by this train. It was an express, 
and there was no stop before Guildford. 
But consider the enthusiasm of the British 
people when they have a real hero. ‘The 
stations through which the train thundered 
at forty miles an hour were crowded with 
people. ‘They could not get so much as 
a glimpse of their idol, but they stood and 
cheered and waved their hats to the train 
and the invisible hero-traveller. When we 
reached Guildford six or seven thousand 
people thronged that station. They 
hurrahed for ‘‘ Kitchener,” and as_ the 
cries for ‘‘Kitchener” met with no 
response, they were raised again and 
again. Lord Kitchener sat in a corner, 
buried in a rough grey overcoat, silent 
and bored. He had no taste for “‘ ovations ” 
and triumphal greetings. Lord Glenesk 
told him he really must show himself and 
acknowledge these salutations. So Lord 
Kitchener rose, with an ill grace, walked 
to one of the open doors of the saloon, 
raised his hand with a swift military jerk 
to his bowler, and retreated. ‘I'he tumult 
increased, but he would not show himself 
a second time. ‘The cheers rolled on, 
without effect. The idol would not be 
idolised. It was not ill-temper, but in- 
difference. He was in mufti, and it was 
the soldier the multitude demanded to 
see. In truth, Lord Kitchener’s appearance 
at that moment was not military. It was 
remarked by his fellow-passengers that he 
showed to little advantage in his grey 
clothes, none too well-fitting. When 
evening came he was another man, just 
as unmistakably the soldier as if in full 
uniform. 

He was at that time brooding over his 
Gordon College scheme for Khartiim. 
He wanted £100,000, and he doubted 
whether he should get it. In vain his 
friends urged him to make his appeal. 
*“No,” said Lord Kitchener; “ nothing 
less than £100,000 will be of any use. 
It is a large sum. I should not like to 
fail, and if they gave me only part of the 
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amount, to have to return it.” He was told 
that his name would be enough. It was 
the psychological moment. Delay would 
only injure his chances. Lord Glenesk 
offered him £1,000 across the dinner- 
table, and other sums were offered there 
and then, and the support of two powerful 
newspapers was promised. Still he hesi- 
tated, and still he repeated, “I should not 
like to fail.” 

At last one of the company said, ‘‘ Well, 
Lord Kitchener, if you had doubted about 
your campaign as you do about this you 
would never have got to Khartiim.” 

His face hardened, and his reply was 
characteristic of the man: “ Perhaps not ; 
but then I could depend on myself, and 
now I have to depend on the British 
public.” 

But he did ask for the money, and got 
all, and more than all he wanted, with no 
difficulty whatever. It appeared that the 
British public also was to be depended on. 


Lord Kitchener and the Philippines. 


The United States Government were at 
this time in some perplexity about the 
Philippines, where matters were not going 
well. Lord Kitchener asked what we 
were going to do about it, and how we 
meant to govern the 1200 islands we had 
first conquered and then bought. He 
seemed to think they were giving us more 
trouble than they ought. I explained that 
this business of annexing territory on the 
other side of the globe was a new one to 
us; that down to within a few years the 
American Republic was self-contained ; 
that we had therefore no machinery for 
the purpose—no civil or military service 
intended or trained for distant duties, no 
traditions, no experience of any kind, and 
no men. Whoever went to the Philip- 
pines had to learn his business from the 
beginning ; and the business was a very 
difficult one. 

Lord Kitchener listened to all this, 
thought a moment, looked across the 
table, and said, ‘I should like to govern 
them for you.” And although it was not 
said seriously, and could not be, it was 
evident that Lord Kitchener would very 
well have liked to take over a job of that 
kind, had it been possible. His mind 
turned readily to executive, administra- 
tive, and creative work. The task of 
reducing eight or nine millions of Fili- 
pinos and other races to order was one 
for which he was fitted. 
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Not long after that an American, who 
had already once been Civil Governor of 
the Philippines for a short time, resumed 
that post, and held it for two years. He 
won the confidence of the people. Out 
of chaos he brought order. He set up 
an administrative system. He treated 
the natives justly. He brought them to 
co-operate with their rulers. When he 
left, he left behind him a government 
incomparably better than the islands had 
ever known. Life, liberty, property, all 
civil and personal rights, were protected. 
Progress had begun. ‘Trade and com- 
merce had begun to flourish, and have 
continued to flourish, so far as_ tariff 
conditions permit. Loyalty—a sentiment 
never before known—though a plant of 
slow growth, prevails. Rebellions are at 
an end. The name of the American who 
accomplished all this, or laid the founda- 
tions of it all within two years, is ‘Taft. 
He is now President of the United States. 


One who must be obeyed. 


The last time I saw Lord Kitchener 
was at a house in one of the Southern 
Counties in 1902. He was then on his 
way to take up the commandership-in- 
chief of India. He drove over to lunch 
from another house some sixteen miles 
away. Lunch, usually at one o’clock, had 
been put off till 1.30, because of the 
distance he and his friends had to drive: 
a great concession. But the roads were 
heavy, and they arrived just before two. 
Lord Kitchener said to me as we were 
going in: “ Look at me. I really cannot 
sit down to lunch in all this dirt.” I 
suggested that he should come to my 
room. He did, and after spending ten 
minutes on his toilet, emerged looking 
not much less the South African cam- 
paigner than when he began. 

He said, “* You don’t seem to approve.” 

“Oh, I was only wondering what you 
had been doing for ten minutes. But, 
late as we are, there is one thing you must 
see.” 

And I took him to the hall where stand 
those two figures in damascened armour 
inlaid with gold: Anne de Montmorenci 
and the Constable de Bourbon, whom a 
Herbert of the sixteenth century had taken 


prisoners. ‘They woke the soldier in this 
dusty traveller. 
“Jf I were a Frenchman I think I 


should try to get them back.” 
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“Tt has been tried. One of their 
descendants offered £20,000 for the pair, 
but you see they are still here.” 

We found the rest of the company at 
table, where a place next the hostess was 
waiting for him. If you had seen Lord 
Kitchener for the first time, you would 
have felt that his toilet did not much 


matter. The man’s personality was the 
thing. ‘here are many men who produce 


an impression of power, but with this man 
it was military power. Not at all the 
soldier as he presents himself to the 
youthful imagination. He was not in 
uniform ; no English soldier ever is, except 
on duty, or on occasions of ceremony. 
But it is possible to be a soldier without 
gold lace or gilt buttons, and to appear 
to be. ‘The carriage of his head, rising 
out of square shoulders, announced him 
a soldier; so did his pale grey-blue, 
steel-blue eyes, and the air of command ; 
a quite unconscious air, for the simplicity 
of his bearing was as remarkable as 
anything about him. It has been said 
he is not a natural leader of men, not a 
man whom other men follow in the field 
just because they cannot help it; that he 
does not “inspire ” his soldiers. I doubt 
it; but even were it so, he is a man whose 
orders other men must obey when they 
are sent. His pale, steel-blue eyes have 
in them the hard light of the desert. I 
believe, in fact, the light of the desert, 
which we consider a poetic thing, injured 
his eyes. But there is in them that far- 
off look as of one whose sight has ranged 
over great spaces for great intervals of 
time. ‘The races of South-eastern Europe 
and of Central Asia have it. ‘There has 
been seen in London a beautiful girl who 
has it—gazing out, from the graceful 
movement of the waltz, on a distant 
horizon, much beyond the walls of a ball- 
room. 

Yet as Lord Kitchener sits there talking 
at lunch, the hardness of the face softens, 
the merciless eyes grow kindly and human; 
you may forget, if you: like, the frontal 
attack at Paardeberg and the corpse-strewn 
plains of Omdurman, and remember 
only that an English gentleman who has 
made a study of the science of war sits 
there, devoting himself to the entertain- 
ment of two English ladies. It is a picture 
which has a charm of its own; andit isa 
Kitchener of whom you hear not too often. 
‘That is why you hear of him in these 
social circumstances, from me. Most men 
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have a human side to them. Even “ K.” 
has ; and sometimes allows it to be seen. 

He had a human side when he departed 
without leave from the Military Academy 
at Woolwich to take a look for himself 
at what was going on near the French 
frontier in July or August 1870, when the 
Prussians were giving their French neigh- 
bours a lesson in the art of war. ‘That 
seemed to young Kitchener a lesson likely 
to be more profitable than those of 
Woolwich; so he went. It was a grave 
breach of discipline. I never heard how 
the matter was settled, but it did not keep 
Kitchener out of the army, for he entered 
the Royal Engineers the next year. But I 
imagine we all like him the better for such 
an escapade. 


Lord Grey’s greeting to America. 


Canada is again fortunate in her Gover- 
nor-General: and in his relations with 
those who mould public opinion on the 
American side of the border. 

I imagine it may not be known in 
England how he first conquered the re- 
spect and good-will of the Americans. It 
was at a dinner of some five or six hun- 
dred people at the Waldorf Hotel in New 
York. In the course of his short speech 
Lord Grey referred, with a plainness un- 
usual in those exalted regions, to what 
had been said in times past about the 
possible absorption of Canada by the 
United States. 

* But now,” observed the Governor- 
General, ‘‘there is no more reason for 
discussing the annexation of Canada by 
the United States than for discussing 
the annexation of the United States by 
Canada.” 

It was a straight hit from the shoulder, 
hut the audience rose to it and cheered 
him as I have heard no Englishman 
cheered in New York before that time. 
He became in a moment a great figure, 
filling the public eye. He delivered his 
tremendous sentence with simplicity and 
good-humour. ‘There was nothing like 
defiance or menace. Everybody saw 
that he felt himself on a level with his 
hearers. He spoke as Governor-General 
of the Dominion to the people of the 
United States, a@’égal a égal. He spoke 
as an Englishman to Americans. Mr. 
Price Collier may say, if he must, that 
English and Americans do not hke each 
other, but I will ask him what other two 
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nationalities have the same, or anything 
like the same points of contact and of 
sympathy ? ‘There stood Lord Grey, just 
an Englishman holding out his hand to 
his American cousins. If the hand ‘hap- 
pened for that moment to be clenched, 
it was none the less a greeting ; and was 
understood as such. You could not look 
into his face without seeing in it the spirit 
of kinship and of friendship. Only, Lord 
Grey is pre-eminently one of those men 
who think the best relations between men 
or between communities must spring from 
frankness. He wanted to clear the ground, 
and he did clear it. If he had asked any- 
body’s advice, he would certainly have 
been advised not to say what he did. He 
preferred to trust to his own instincts, and 
they proved to be true instincts. ‘The 
danger was that a freedom of speech 
which would be accepted from his lips 
might be resented when read in cold 
print. But it was not. 

No American will have forgotten Lord 
Grey’s gift of his portrait of Franklin to 
Philadelphia. ‘That endeared him to us 
still further. It was a prize of war which 
he surrendered, taken in the war of the 
Revolution by General Sir Charles Grey. 
It used to hang near the ceiling in one of 
the reception-rooms of Howick House, 
Northumberland. I saw it there some 
time before the gift, and Lord Grey told 
me its history, but did not tell me he 
meant to give it back to America. I 
believe he did ask whether I thought 
Philadelphia would care to have it again— 
a question to which I could but say yes. 
Yet it might almost be thought of the 
family, with a good deal more than a 
hundred years of possession behind it. 
But in this country a hundred years do 
not count so much as elsewhere. . The 
English have long since got into the habit 
of reckoning by centuries. 


President Roosevelt and the 
Governor-General. 


When Lord Grey went to Washington, 
the President asked me to bring him to 
the White House. Mrs. Roosevelt had a 
reception tnat evening, and I said, with 
her permission we would come then. 
“Very good,” said the President; ‘ and 
mind you bring him to me as soon as you 
arrive.” I did as I was told. The Presi- 
dent greeted him, as he did everybody, 
warmly, but in a way that made Lord 


Grey understand he was welcome. Within 
thirty seconds they were deep in political 
economy, a matter of whch Lord Grey 
had made a profounder study than the 
President. For the Englishman had not, 
like Bacon and Mr. Roosevelt, taken all 
knowledge to be his province ; and was 
able to master his subjects. More than 
once I had had occasion to see some- 
thing of his familiarity with difficult pro- 
vinces. Once at dinner, when the late 
Mr. Beit, the South African magnate, sat 
on his right, the two discussed financial 
and political questions. Mr. Beit had 
made a great fortune in South Africa, 
and Lord Grey had not. The Chartered 
Company had not then proved a mine of 
wealth to its administrator. But the minds 
of the two were at one. The knowledge 
of each was immense ; the power of grap- 
pling with great subjects was common to 
both. Perhaps Lord Grey sometimes took 
an imaginative view, but the feet of the 
capitalist were planted on the solid earth. 

The President and the Governor- 
General became friends at once ; neither 
of the two being the kind of man to 
whom friendship requires length of years 
to come into being. It is, of course, 
for the interest of both Canada and the 
United States that relations of sympathetic 
good-will should exist between the rulers 
of each. A few hours before their meet- 
ing the President knew nothing about 
Lord Grey. iven to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
omniscience there are limits. But he 
desired to know, and when he had heard 
a little of Lord Grey’s history, said joy- 
fully, “All right: we have subjects in 
common, and ideas too.” So the doors 
of the White House opened wide to the 
Governor-General ; and the impression in 
Canada was a good impression. 


The passage of the Americans into 
Canada. 

The first person from whom I heard .of 
the American immigration into Canada 
was Sir Wilfred Laurier. He told me it 
had begun quietly; a few American 
farmers drifting across the border in search 
of better and cheaper land than could 
be had at home. ‘There was no sound 
of drum or trumpet. These men had 
nothing to do with the talk of annexa- 
tion. They had no _ political object. 
Their cbject was agricultural ; only that 
and nothing more. It is possible enough 
that the reported riches of the North-west 
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Provinces of Canada had something to 
do with the policy—if it can be called a 
policy—of the American annexationists ; 
who would use it to fire the hearts of the 
farmers in Illinois and Minnesota, who 
saw the yield of their cornlands diminish- 
ing yearly. It seems never to have occurred 
to the politicians that the farmers were 
quite capable of looking after their own 
interests, and that it was cheaper to buy 
land than to make war for it. 

The movement had, at the time of this 
conversation, in 1902, been going on for 
years. Beginning by scores, it had risen 
to hundreds yearly, and then thousands. 
Sir Wilfrid computed that there were 
altogether some fifty or sixty thousand 
American settlers in the Canadian North- 
West, and that the yearly exodus from 
“the States ” had reached six thousand. 

** But does not that raise, or threaten to 
raise, a political issue ? ” 

“Oh, it is much too soon to think of 
that.” 

Nevertheless, I imagine Sir Wilfrid did 
think of it, and it may have been present 
to Lord Grey’s mind when he launched 
his memorable declaration at the Waldorf 
two years later. Now the number of 
Americans who are moving northward 
and acquiring Canadian soil is computed 
at 100,000 yearly. The political difficulty 
—if there were one—would seem to be 
met by the Canadian law allowing aliens to 
hold land, but requiring them to become 
Canadians at the end of three years. I am 
told there is such a law, but I do not know. 


“The Stars and Stripes from the 
Gulf to the Pole.” 

In truth, the political difficulty has 
never outgrown manageable limits. ‘There 
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has always been more or less “‘tall talk ” 
about annexing Canada. Eloquent phrases 
have been heard: “One continent, one 
flag,” or, “The Stars and Stripes from 
the Gulf to the Pole.” But no party has 
taken up this cry. One newspaper in 
New York, the Suz, did for a time preach 
annexation. ‘The Sua is a journal which 
does not disdain sensations. It has 
taught its readers to expect them ; and 
from time to time fulfils the expectations 
it excites. The editor at that time was 
Mr. Paul Dana, son of the Mr. Charles 
A. Dana who made the Sux a powerful 
journal. Mr. Paul Dana started a society 
to promote the acquisition of Canada. 
The capital of this society was $125,coo 
or £25,000. That was the sum which 
Mr. Paul Dana and his friends thought 
sufficient—or were able to raise, if they 
did raise it—to sever from the British 
Empire a Dominion larger than the 
United States without Alaska; capable, 
in military opinion, of self-defence, but, 
in any case, with the military and naval 
power of Great Britain behind it. Mr. 
Paul Dana, however, did not pursue 
matters to the bitterend. He has ceased 
to be editor of the Sun, and Canada 
remains British. I do not know whether 
his annexation society is still in existence. 
But the American appetite for Canada, 
never keen, has grown duller still. Mén’s 
minds turn to other things. ‘The Philip- 
pines and Hawaii and Porto Rico and 
the defence of the Pacific coast are more 
than enough to occupy American atten- 
tion. ‘The Senate itself has grown tract- 
able, and on the chief points of difference 


an agreement has been reached where 
five years ago no agreement seemed 
possible. 
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A monarch's silvery robes. 


The statue of King Henry VI. in Eton school-yard. 
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A winter scene at Eton. 


ETON UNDER SNOW. | 


BY MRS. 


EAUTIFUL as Eton always is, its 
loveliness is never more enchant- 
2 ing than when a_ sharp frost, 
following on a heavy fall of snow, throws 
a glittering veil over its old buildings and 
noble trees. Each grey moulding, each 
red chimney-stack, each bare elm twig is 
outlined with a delicate tracery of hoar 
frost. Even the old statue of King Henry 
the Sixth, seen through the main entrance 
to the school-yard, assumes a new, un- 
wonted radiance. The cobwebs, which 
some daring spider during the night has 
spun across the royal face, are transformed 
into a silvery veil, as in the accompanying 
illustration of the bronze statue of the 
founder, which has graced the school-yard 
ever since Provost Godolphin presented 
it to the College in 1719. 

This statue is familiar to every one who 
has been present when the school-yard is 
filled on the fourth of June with a crowd 
of boys and parents anxious to hear the 
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head-master call ‘‘ Absence” from the 
chapel steps. 

But few have seen it in its sparkling 
dress of hoar-frost, when the Christmas 
holidays have left the school-yard a snowy, 
trackless waste, untrodden by hurrying 
schoolboy feet, and marked only by the 
tiny footprints of the blue pigeons, which 
have long made their home in and about 
Lupton’s Tower. ‘Then is the time to 
dream of the gentle Henry of Windsor, 
scholar and saint, whose beautiful thought 
took shape and has come down to us in 
the priceless heritage of Eton buildings 
and Eton traditions. 

Most people have heard how the King’s 
orb and sceptre were once stolen in a foolish 
prank by some old Etonians, and after a 
few days came back to the sorrowing 
Provost and Fellows, quite unharmed. 
Such an outrage on good taste would be 
quite impossible now ; and whether seen 
at dusk, when the lighted windows of his 
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chapel shine, and the sound of chanted 
evensong fills the quiet air, or on an early 
morning in June, when all is astir with 
eager life, this statue of the pious founder 
seems a very fitting centre of that living 
world, which has been brought together 
at his bidding, and which will continue, 
we may hope, to flourish and increase in 
strength and beauty for many centuries to 
come. 

The most picturesque winter at Eton, 
perhaps, in living memory, was that of 
1894-95, when no green fields were seen 
from November till March. For many 
weeks rain fell in such torrents that the 
whole country resembled a vast lake, and 
then followed a terribly long and severe 
frost, which transformed the Eton meadows 
into Siberian-like wastes of ice and snow, 
strewn with the dead bodies of birds, who 
could find no sustenance of any kind on 
the frozen earth. Water pipes froze, 


kitchen boilers burst, and water was sold . 


in many places as a precious commodity. 
The Eton boys were all sent home for about 
a fortnight while things were at their worst, 
and Mr. Arthur James earned universal 
gratitude by writing his delightful ‘ Deu- 
calionea,” which served to cheer the 
fainting spirits of those who shared with 
him, after the flood, the long weeks of 
Eton under snow. 

Here is another picture which recalls a 
scene of fairy-like beauty, viewed under 
the pale blue of a sunny sky. It is not 
nearly so well known, as it is taken from 
the field adjoining Fellows’ Eyot, and is 
not approached by any public path or 
road. Still, many boating men, passing 
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along the Thames from Datchet to Wind- 
sor, or strolling along the lock-cut by 
Romney Lock, must have been delighted 
by the noble outline of the great east 
front of Eton Chapel, partly obscured 
though it is here by the high-pitched roof 
of the College Hall and other lower 
buildings, amongst them the old Brew- 
house, which was at one time’ used 
as a choir school. On the right are 
the old, red-brick, battlemented houses, 
now occupied by the Vice-Provost, the 
Bursar, and the Head-master, once called 
the Fellows’ Residences. ‘These houses, 
which look over an enchanting foreground 
of formal garden, stream, and meadow, 
right across to Windsor Castle, have only 
one drawback. Their deep, window- 
seated, best windows face north-east, while 
their back doors open into a_ sunny 
southern cloister, and their doors open 
into a delightful corridor, lined with 
ancient prints and portraits of Eton 
worthies. ‘Truly a unique approach to 
unique dwellings ! 

Any one who was privileged in former 
days to watch the fireworks on the fourth 
of June from the late Rev. W. A. Carter’s 
house or garden will recall the peculiar 
charm of these cloister buildings standing 
dark and stately against the clear western 
sky. Inside the garden a great scent of 
white pinks and yellow day-lilies filled the 
air ; outside its charmed precincts a vast 
crowd of spectators endured the mingled 
odours of crushed grass and cigareites, 
and moved restlessly from one damp spot 
to another; but inside that garden all 
was peace. 


, A BALLAD OF JAMAICAN FRUITS. 


— which of their names shall praise 
begin ? 


The golden globe of the Orange glows, ’ 
Mangoes are ripe to the juicy skin, 
Guava scents every wind that blows. 
Strange sweet fruits with a name one knows! 
Grape-fruit has never a grape in hand, 
And never an apple that England grows 
In Rose-apple, Star-apple, Pineapple Land ! 


Passion-fruit all must our praises win, 
Though a different juice from Sweetcup flows 
To the Grenaditta, and larger twin 
Grenadilla, on vines adose ; 
Citrons such as Demeta chose, 
Limes and Lemons of finest brand ; 
The Sour-sop comes ere the Sweet-sop goes 
In Rose-apple, Star-apple, Pineapple Land. 





Naseberries claim our medlars’ kin- 
Sweet the pulp that their rinds enclose ! 
They say the Shaddock caused Eve to sin 
And wrought the beginning of all our 
woes 5 
To-day no pluckings a fine impose, 
Nor fruit is barred by Divine Command : 
Earth’s gifts are scathless to friends or foes 
In Rose-apple,! Star-apple, Pineapple Land. 


ENVOI, 


Last, but most cherished—in rows on rows 
The plants of its cultivation stand— 
Green ‘‘hands” of Bananas the list shall 
close 
In Rose-apple, Star-apple, Pineapple Land ! 
DoL_F WYLLARDE. 
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‘*Mother and Aunt Rachel accepted the introduction with a distinct show of reserve. 
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BY W. PETT RIDGE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


“HE crisis was over, and none of 
| the frightful disasters anticipated 
by the girl had occurred. Mr. 
Cranston, coming in, apologised for being 
two minutes late, and she refrained from 
mentioning acquaintance with the fact 
that he had been waiting near a lamp-post 
at the end of the road for about a quarter 
of an hour. Mother and Aunt Rachel 
accepted the introduction with a distinct 
show of reserve, but this she had reckoned 
upon ; Mr. Cranston’s well-chosen compli- 
ments in regard to the cakes, and his 
unwillingness to accept the assertion that 
they were home-made, won over the 
mother; Aunt Rachel departed after the 
meal without expressing any adverse 
opinion concerning the visitor. The three 
remained at the table ; Mr. Cranston was 
accorded permission to smoke, and mother, 
making Mont Blanc with crumbs, men- 


tioned that her late husband purchased 
cigars by the box. 

“A bob’s worth at a time,” remarked 
the young man modestly, “is just about 
as far as I go. My general habit is to 
smoke one on Sunday, and one on any 
other night when I happen to be with: a 
friend. Special, I mean.” 

** My husband was altogether different,” 
remarked the girl’s mother complacently. 
“He was a very tactful man. Dare say 
Hetty has told you he was engaged in 
business at Covent Garden, and I re- 
member so well one of his old friends 
from the market saying, after the funeral, 
‘A perfect gentleman, your late husband, 
Mrs. Barnett; don’t know that we ever 
met without him offering me a smoke!’ 
Kempton,” she added, touching her eyes 
pathetically with a handkerchief, “ Kemp- 
ton he never missed,” 
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“‘T suppose,” remarked Mr. Cranston, 
striking another match, ‘“‘that I’m one of 
the few people who can say they don’t 
know what a race-course is like. I’ve had 
chances of going, but I’ve always declined 
—declined on principle.” 

“Whenever he’d made a bit over the 
day,” went on the lady reminiscently, 
“TI could tell by watching him as he 
came up from the High Road. If he had 
a newspaper parcel under his arm, then I 
knew for certain he’d backed a winner. 
Now, can you imagine what was in it?” 

Hecontracted his 
forehead intheeffort 
of thought. ‘The 
girl opposite readily 
complied with 
mother’s entreaty 
not to give a hint; 
it was enough for 
her to see the two 
getting on so well 
together. The 
three guesses per- 
mitted were all 
declared to be fail- 
ures, and mother 
gave the correct 
answer with a 
triumphant air. 

“Lobsters and 
me can’t hit it off, 
somehow,” he com- 
mented, on receiv- 
ing the information. 
“They pay me out 
like blazes. All 
shell-fish, in fact.” 

“He could eat 
*most anything,” she 
continued. “ When 
I. say anything I 
mean, of course, 
anything within reason. I'll just tell you, if 
you care to hear it, what he packed away 
one night at dinner when Hetty here was on 
her holidays, and us two were alone. You'll 
never credit it, but it’s true all the same.” 

The young man protested that he 
always accepted a lady’s word, 

“Well, to start with——” 

“Can I clear, mother ?” 

The girl went out with the tray, and, 
setting it down in the kitchen, glanced 
first at the small mirror near the mantel- 
piece to make certain that personal appear- 
ance remained creditable, and then gave 
herself up to a few moments of luxurious 





“The girl. . 
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. glanced first at the small mirror.” 





thought. A severe test, this, to which 
her Mr. Cranston was now being sub- 
jected; if he could stand it he could 
stand a good deal. Once before a youth 
for whom she did not particularly care, 
but who seemed better than nothing at 
all, had given in at this point, retiring 
depressedly from the contest, and send- 
ing next day a letter of resignation. In 
that instance it did not matter; it would 
cause deep concern and tears if Mr. 
Cranston were also to give up. Mr. Cran- 
ston had poetry in his disposition ; only 
the previous after- 
noon, on the omni- 
bus coming back 
from Cricklewood, 
he compared her 
hair to the raven’s 
wing. The girl, 
having allowed the 
space of time she 
felt to be necessary, 
went back to know 
her fate. ‘The nod 
from the young man 
received by her on 
entering the front 
room indicated, to 
her great relief, that 
he had survived the 
ordeal; she could 
have kissed him, 
and kissed her 
mother, out of sheer 
thankfulness. 

*T rather fancy,” 
said mother to her 
guest, with the re- 
lish of a successful 
raconteuse, “ you'd 
like to hear about 
the time when him 
and me _ suddenly 
decided to come back from Clacton by 
boat instead of returning by train. We 
argued it out, and argued, and argued, 
but eventually we compromised—I was 
always tactful—and I had my own way. 
Well, off we went to the pier, and first 
thing, lo and behold, that happened——” 

The girl took the brush and crumb-tray 
and the folded table-cloth, bearing them 
all composedly. ‘The worst was _ past, 
and if mother kept to the story of the 
voyage, as previously told, there was 
nothing to urge against it excepting, per- 
haps, a few slight errors in taste. After 
all, Mr. Cranston was a sensible youth, 
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and broad-minded; a clerk in an office 
had to meet all the varieties, and the 
type to which her mother belonged was 
probably not new to him. Mature people 
had manners and customs not identical 
with those of youth, and the incident— 
now just about due—of a gentleman 
passenger sitting, by inadvertence, on 
mother’s lap, might only give him a 
temporary shock. She crept to the door 
of the front room. 

“Capital!” she 
whispered to herself. 

Mr. Cranston 
actually laughing. Not 
a young man easily 
amused, he was paying 
mother the great 
tribute of genuine 
signs of merriment. 

“ Ah, I’ve had some 
funny experiences in 
my time,” she heard 
mother say, evidently 
encouraged. “ You’d 
be astonished if I 
told you all I’d gone 
through. I often tell 
Hetty that, when I 
was her age, I’d had 
more worry and 
anxiety than she will 
have if she lives to be 
a thousand. Why, 
when I was_ nineteen 
—you can believe me, 
Mr. What’s-your-name, 
or you can believe me 
not — but if it’s the 
last word I was to 
utter——” 

The gir] sang quietly 
to herself in the 
kitchen, and entered 
on the task of wash- 
ing up with cheerful- 
ness and determination, reproving her- 
self, between whiles, for nervousness 
experienced during the earlier part of the 
afternoon. Mother often said of herself 
that she either liked people or did 
not like them, and no middle course 
was possible. Here was Mr. Cranston, 
endorsed with emphatic approval, and, 
when they strolled out presently, she 
would be able to listen to his agreeable 
comments on mother. It seemed wise 
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and diplomatic to leave the two alone 
for a time; much better than fussing in 





“Beginning to stride about the room.” 


and out, and endeavouring to interfere 
or take charge of the conversation. One 
knew many girls who made that mistake. 

The great advantage of bringing him to 
her own home was that it put the whole 
matter on a sensible, businesslike footing. 
There always seemed something not quite 
legal in walking out with one encountered 
at a concert; nervous apprehension 
that a plain-clothes detective might stride 
up anywhere in Kilburn, stop them and 
say, ‘* Look here, look 
here: this won’t do, 
at all!” After to-day 
she would not care 
whom she met whilst 
in his company. After 
to-day she could 
introduce him to 
acquaintances as “My 
friend, Mr. Cranston!” 
She went back once 
more, contented, to 
the front room. 

“But, of course,” 
her mother was saying, 
“IT didn’t accept the 
first offer I got, not 
by a long way; I was 
a great deal too tact- 
ful. Oh, here’s Hetty. 
Hetty, come in and 
talk to Mr. I-forget- 
his-name. Expect he’s 
tired of the sound of 
my voice.” 

The mother waited 
archly, glancing over 
her shoulder for a con- 
tradiction; but Mr. 
Cranston was gazing 
steadily at the fire- 
screen, as one deeply 
interested in the art 
of Japan. 

“I’m going upstairs 
to make myself good-looking,” she con- 
tinued at the door, “ before I start out 
to meet my sister Rachel, and go off 
with her to that Sunday League affair. 
It’ll take me some little time.” 

She gave space for some polite com- 
ment; but none came. She closed the 
door after her with’some decision. 

The girl, on her way across the room, 
ruffled the young man’s hair in a light- 
hearted way. He smoothed it, and con- 
tinued to look at the fire-screen. At the 
window she remarked that it seemed 
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ately es was compelied to edge his chair nearer.” 
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likely to prove a fine evening. After a 
pause she asked which direction he 
thought of taking when they found them- 
selves outside. At the end of another 
period of silence she demanded, rather 
sharply, to be informed whether he had 
been suddenly struck deaf and dumb. 

“ Pardon !” he answered, arousing him- 
self. ‘‘Wasn’t paying attention to what 
you were saying. Just let me have it 
again, will you?” 

‘What's the matter ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Cranston dismally. 
** 1’ve only been thinking.” 

‘“*That’s always a mistake,” she retorted, 
“unless you’ve got something to think 
with.” 

The gas-fittings shook with the heavy 
footsteps of her mother overhead. He 
rested his forehead on open hands and 
sighed. 

“Never seen ygu so _ strange and 
peculiar as this belore,” she continued 
rapidly. ‘‘I don’t know what to make of 
it. You're never particularly bright ; but, 
on the other hand, you’re never out-of-the- 
way dull. Didn’t the cake agree with 


you, or what?” 

“We'll go out when your mother goes,” 
he remarked. 
fresh air.” 


“T feel as though I want 
She sent up the window 





readily, and, coming over, put cool fingers 
to his temples. ‘‘That’s very soothing,” 
he said, with gratitude, and quoted some 
appropriate lines. 

‘Don’t know about being a ministering 
angel,” she said, “and I’m_ perfectly 
certain I’m not ‘uncertain, coy, and hard 
to please.’ ” 

“The poet was speaking generally.” 

“You say what you’ve got to say in 
your own language,” recommended the 
girl. ‘“‘A lot of trouble, mother always 
says, would be avoided if everybody was 
straightforward and outspoken.” 

‘* Not so sure about that.” 

“ Mother is.” 

“There are some matters ”—he con- 
tended, reviving under the goad of 
argument, and beginning to stride about 
the room—“ some matters that needn’t 
be told to everybody. There’s such a 
thing as being too straightforward and 
too outspoken. It isn’t good for us to 
know too much. That’s why I’ve never 
held with those people who profess to be 
able to tell you what’s going to happen 
just by looking at your palm. There’s no 
sense in it, for one thing, and, for another, 
if there was any sense in it, there’d be 
no advantage in ascertaining beforehand 
what was going to happen. ‘The future’s 
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so forth, and so on.” 





does a man good. Later on, 


content.” 
“Come home where ?” 


to be living.” 
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a sealed book, and it ought to remain so. 
Any attempt to break the seal can only 
lead to anxiety and unpleasantness, and 


“You're better!” she decided cheer- 
fully. “Being allowed to talk always 


come home tired of an evening, 
let you babble away to your heart’s 


“Well,” explained the girl, with some 
confusion, “ wherever you and me happen 


Mr. Cranston sat down heavily and 
resumed his inspection of the Japanese 
screen. ‘ You must remember,” i 
with deliberation, ‘‘that there’s many a 
slip between the cup and the lip!” 
The girl, on her knees, begged him to 
explain what he meant by this ; 
should make his intention clear. 
fused, however, to do more than repeat the 
phrase. She implored him to remember 
: that, during their walk on the previous 
Thursday evening, they had talked of 
nothing but the comparative ; 
of various neighbourhoods in the north- 
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Brondesbury, Kilburn, West Hampstead, 
Maida Vale. 

“Your mother’s a long time titivating 
herself,” he remarked, changing the sub- 
ject restlessly. ‘Shan’t be sorry when 
we're outside of this house.” 

“°Tisn’t so nice as the place we had 
before we came here.” 

“Tt’s not the fault of the house.” 

“T wish,” she said, anxious to con- 
ciliate, ‘‘ I wish I knew where to find the 
photograph that was taken. I know—it’s 
in the old album upstairs. You stay here, 
and I'll fetch it.” 

Her mother called that she was nearly 
ready ; the girl felt too much perturbed to 
answer. She found the album, blew the 
dust from the gilded edges, and, descend- 
ing, tried to hum an air that would give 
evidence of self-composure. Entering 
quietly, she had some idea of creeping 
up and clasping hands over his eyes; but 
fear that, in his present humour, he might 
not respond in the correct spirit, checked 
the gay intention. She coughed, and, 
taking a hassock, sat down at a precise 
distance from him. He was compelled 
to edge his chair nearer. 

“ Allow me.” And he took the album. 


walked to the end of the road.” 
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**You won’t know any of them unless 
I tell you,” she remarked. “ Let’s start 
at the beginning. ‘That’s the house at 
Highgate I was telling you about, and 
on the next page you'll find a portrait of 
father. Father always came out well in 
a photograph. These small ones are all 
Aunt Rachel, taken not so very long ago.” 

* You seem to age a bit rapidly in your 
family.” 

“ Over-leaf are well-known 
used to be fond of.” 

‘**Used ?” 

“Before I met you,” she explained. 
“These are places where I’ve been for 
holidays, and that was one taken of me 
at Weymouth. Not much like, is it?” 

“TI can detect who it is.” 

She turned over some blank 
“Plenty of room left for one of yours, you 
see.” 

“Any more further on?” 

“Just old ones,” said the girl. 
that you’d recognise. 
mother—mother when she was twenty-one.” 

He snatched the album, and took it to 
the window. 
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‘*Well, but,” he stammered, ‘she dis- 
tinctly told me that she——” He looked 
at it again, and then glanced at the girl, 
“Come here and give me a kiss,” he 
begged earnestly. 

Her mother was preparing to descend 
the stairs, doing this with the emphasis 
of one who has no desire to arrive with- 
out due and proper warning. 

“What was wrong just now?” whispered 
the girl. 

‘*Why, she told me she was exactly like 
you when she was your age; and it oc 
curred to me that, if that was so, you’d be 
exactly like her when—— But it seems 
that she started undoubtedly plain, whereas 
you 2 

* Ready, you two ?” 

‘The three walked to the end of the 
road, and there the mother, amiable and 
well satisfied, left the young people. ‘The 
girl found herself summoned, and ran 
along to listen, 

“Only want to remind you,” she was 
told impressively, “that what you’d do 
if you hadn’t a tactful mother, goodness 
gracious only knows!” 
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“JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS MEETING.” 


S the hey-day years of mating 
Wane towards age of thirty-five, 
Sometimes one grows tired of waiting 
For one’s ‘True-Love to arrive ; 
Sull, I find myself repeating 
‘Journeys end in lovers meeting.” 


Sybil, Madge, Miranda, Phyllis, 
How they disappointed me! 
Now my heart, becoming chill, 
Moved, oh, much less easily ! 
What if it de slowly beating ? 
Journeys end in lovers meeting. 


S 


Are the girls, then, less attractive 
Than they were ten years ago ? 
Am I fat and grown inactive ? 
No, I think that is not so, 
Thoughts of ¢hs stop overeating : 
Journeys end in lovers meeting. 


We may meet in some big ballroom 
Where the “sitting out” is good ; 
Or perhaps within a small room 
Or a place of public food ; 
Or when in the train I’m fleeting: 
Journeys end in lovers meeting. 


Yet, a pessimism chronic 
Offers me the bitter pill, 
Says the tag is half ironic, 
Bids my fluttering heart be still. 


What’s the use 1 


f, life retreating, 


Journeys evd in lovers meeting ? 


A. C. O. 
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A CALENDAR. 


4 + January. 5A es 


OLD without and warm within comes the New Year—a 
happy omen. So should the wise man walk. 
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MAKE up your mind what you want, and you will get it: the werld is to be 
had merely for the asking. And so is heaven; but you can’t have, both. 
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WHEN the wheel is uppermost 
No falls can harm us more. 
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Love, that comes gently to the young, comes else—a sword—to some. 
our hearts, then! Since its name is known, we shall not shirk the wound. 
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Don’r take too many people into your confidence. Half the Greek 


tragedies might never have taken place if it were not for the Chorus. 
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E:NGENDERED peril fear, who then had known 
the greatness that lifts smiling eyes to death? 
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+ July. G+ 
VoIcEs, voices, So we hold, hold, hold, hold, 
Voices within and withont ; Till the brazen world shall be turned 
And most of them cry “ Give in!” to gold, 
But a few of them cry “ Hold out!” And the angels come with a shout! 
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LAUGHTER is the world’s lever and the universal bond of brotherhood ; 


until you shall have laughed in unison, you can call no man friend. 
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HAVE you not heard 
How every woman in her bosom’s shrine 
Holds swept and consecrate the unnamed altar 
Before which, when the times are full, to tell 
Her virgin orisons? And some look low, 
And easily fill their temples ; and some high, 
And those stand void till death: and some—O joy! 
To some the king is come! 
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Ir, at the end of a long life, one could look back upon one quarter of his 
early aspirations fulfilled, the gods might with justice greatly demand thanks. 
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Let troubles fall in showers, they cease as swift 

When bursts the sun through vaporous clouds of gloom. 
It may be fortune’s tide has turned at last, 

And on the topmost wave of it we’ll swim 

Smooth to the shores of safety! 
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No beginning, however glorious, is of service without its appointed end; and they 


are poor-spirited creatures who can read only sadness in the word Finis. 


It should 


be the very crown and coping-stone of a work well done to its last stroke. 
B. C. Harpy. 
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things—the black coat, the crape 

hat, the black veil and kid gloves. 
The veil she folded, the gloves she 
smoothed out almost mechanically. 

The door between the rooms—for the 
last three nights she had shared her hus- 
band’s dressing-room—was ajar. Through 
it she could see her own room, a corner 
of the dressing-table, from which the glass 
and other things had been removed and 
which was shrouded in white; and the 
bed, white too and very flat, though with a 
curious outline still upon it, and at the 
head, devoid of pillows, some sprays of 
ivy she herself had placed there, and 
which, as it were in lifting something, had 
been swept aside. 

Her face, as she caught a glimpse of it 
in her husband’s looking-glass, was very 
white and almost rigid in its immovable 
calm. She had cried bitterly and uncon- 
trollably when first the doctor had told 
her the case was hopeless, but since then 
it seemed to her as if the source of her 
tears had been frozen, and that never, as 
long as she lived, would she be able to 
cry again. 

She smoothed her hair from sheer force 
of habit, and went downstairs. The 
parlour-maid, her eyes swollen and red- 
rimmed, her cap bristling with obtrusive 
bows and loops of black ribbon, met her 
in the hall and told her, in a subdued 
whisper, that she had taken tea into the 
study. 

Mary Bryan opened the door softly and 
went in. Her husband was there, sitting 
over the fire, his face bowed between his 
hands. He looked up as she entered ; 
and his wife saw the muscles of his face 
twitch visibly in the ghastly effort he made 
to smile. It seemed to her that his hair 
had whitened perceptibly and that he 
looked ages older since that awful im- 
potency of watching a suffering they had 
been unable to relieve. 

The room was small and dull. It had 
a French window, looking out into a sort 
of shrubbery; to-day the window was 
streaming all over with rain-drops, and the 
loosened branch of a climbing rose-tree 
tapped every now and then insistently 


HE had gone upstairs to remove her 
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against the pane, like something wanting 
to come In. 

She had ordered a fire to be lit and tea 
to be taken there because it was a room 
they rarely used and so could have less 
association for them than any of the others. 
But this was always the hour for Aer to 
come down to them; and even as she 
raised the teapot—absently and with the 
air of an automaton —it seemed to her that 
she must hear the opening nursery door, 
the scurry of flying feet, the door-knob 
impetuously turned, just as it had been 
within—think of it!—the compass of a 
week. 

She filled her husband’s cup and carried 
it to him, but he shook his head. Then 
she, too, seemed to forget about the tea, 
and sat down in the chair opposite his. 

The rain beat softly against the panes, 
the rose-tree tapped fretfully, the fire 
leapt up and threw strange shadows on 
the wall behind them. It was just such a 
fire as she would have loved : a story-fire, 
full of deep caverns, fiery mountain-heights, 
and curious shapes. Their silence and 
abstraction became profound ; the parlour- 
maid came in and removed—with a little 
compassionate shake of her head—the 
untouched tray ; and still they sat there 
speechless and without movement. 

“George, I have something to tell 
you.” 

He looked up expectantly. 

She seemed to speak with visible effort ; 
her voice came hard and strained. 

“Tt is something painful—you will not 
like it.” 

“Tf it is painful,” he said gently, “ why 
tell me? We have suffered enough, Mary, 
for one day, surely!” 

“Tf you don’t mind, I would rather tell 
you. I must tell you.” 

**T am listening,” he said. 

She shrank farther back into the depths 
of the big chair. 

“Tt goes rather’ a long way back,” she 
began huskily, “‘to when we were engaged. 
Do you remember, that day when you 
first asked me to marry you, I told you 
that there was some one else, that I loved 
him very much, but that I had been told 
he was only playing with me?” 
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“T thought I had succeeded in blotting 
that episode out of your life, Mary.” 

**So you did,” she said quickly. “ For 
the first years of our married life I never 
thought of him. I don’t think I should 
ever have thought of him again, if only ”— 
her voice fell—‘“ if only you had remained 
the same.” 

* You are referring to——? 

She lowered her head. 

“T know I played the fool,” he said 
bitterly, ‘that I didn’t treat you fairly ; 
but I thought you had forgiven all that 
a year ago, Mary.” 

She repeated his words. 

“T forgive—ah, don't say that again 
until you have heard all I want to say.” 

‘*Go on,” he said quietly ; ‘ that is, if 
you think it wise. I don’t know that I 
should open up old sores to-night, Mary.” 

“ T must,” she said feverishly ; ‘‘I should 
have spoken before. Now I must tell 
you—I must know is 

‘** What ?” 

But she took no notice of him, picking 
up the story from the point that had 
evidently in their lives marked a some- 
thing grievous and unforgettable; and 
continued hurriedly : 

“We arranged to separate for a time. 
You went abroad, and I and”—she was 
going to say ‘Mina,” but substituted 
“child ”—‘tI and the child went to stay 


” 





with my brother and his wife. I didn’t 
tell them anything—not a word. ‘They 


never knew how sometimes I used to envy 
them their unbroken peace. ‘They were 
so happy. ‘They quarrelled occasionally, 
of course ; but their quarrels didn’t make 
any difference, because, in spite of them, 
one could see they had the real thing, 
just as in the beginning you and I had it, 
until we lost it.” 

**T Jost it,” he said impetuously. ‘Don’t 
go on, Mary. If you knew how I had 
regretted it—how I have tried to make 
amends to you 

She checked him almost violently. 

“Oh, please stop. You must hear all, 
and then you can speak.” 

“T don’t understand,” he began; and 
she answered him almost grimly. 

“You will understand soon. You re- 
turned from abroad, and Mina and I came 
back. I had made up my mind, at my 
brother’s, to forget it all, to start afresh, to 
make a real home again—you and | and 
the child. But ”—the word was almost a 





wail—‘‘ you were so strange and _ hard, 
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And then, one 

night, you brought him in to supper”—her 

voice had sunk to a shamed whisper— 

“the man I had told you about.” 
“You don’t mean Kershaw ?” 


George, I couldn’t do it. 


“Ves. I dared not tell you. It was 
very stupid of me, but” (apologetically) 
**you used to do such funny things, you 
know, and I was afraid you might tell 
him, as a sort of joke against me, and to 
embarrass me.” 

“You always had a bit of a bad opinion 
of me, Mary.” 

“1 know,” she said remorsefully. “And 
now, when I’ve found the good, it’s too 
late! He and I got friendly ———” 

“ You and my friend Kershaw ?” 

“Your friend!” she repeated passion- 
ately. ‘Ah! why were you so blind? 
Couldn’t you see? He was no friend of 
yours—it was me he came for! ... It 
was the old domination over again—re- 
member, I thought you had quite ceased 
to care for me, George—and we called it 
love. ‘There was nothing I would not 
have sacrificed for him—you, myself, 
everything —except the child. I could 
not give her up. And so for three 
months I deceived you—in—in every 
possible way.” 

“What happened then?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

“Why, you fell in love with me too, 
and wanted to be reconciled.” 

** Mary, I always loved you—I swear to 
God I did. Everything else that happened 
was nothing—a passing madness—a——” 

“TI know. So you have told me. So 
you told me then. But you see by then— 
it was Kershaw.” 

“ Mary!” he said, in a voice of agony. 

She moistened her dry lips with her 


tongue. “It is nearly over,” she said 


huskily. ‘“‘You wanted to be recon- 
ciled——” 

‘““And we were reconciled?” he said 
eagerly. 





‘In the end we were—but don’t you 
even yet understand? Not until he had 
tired of me and flung me aside—not 
until ”— two spots of vivid scarlet flamed 
in her cheeks —“ not until I had debased 
and humiliated myself to get him back 
and could not—then I let myself be 
reconciled to you—because of the child. 
You see, even for him, I hadn’t been able 
to risk the child.” 

** Mary 

“It isn’t long now; please wait. We 
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were reconciled. I didn’t believe in you 
at first. I thought it was a mere phase. 
And then—little by littlke—I found out 
the truth—that you were really in earnest— 
that I was still dear to you. 

“My God! I don’t know sometimes 
how I have borne it--that you should 
think me pure and loyal to you ihrough 
it all—such a thing as I have been! 

“You know the truth at last, the very 
worst you can think of me: believe it 
now for it is all true 

“T used to long to tell you the truth 
when you have kissed me, when I have 
met your eyes smiling at me—if you had 
only known the torture! But I dare not 
tell. ‘To tell would have been a confes- 
sion, and there was always the child. You 
see, I was afraid you would take her from 
me; the law would have let you. And 
now ”—there was something in her voice 
of a resignation and despair inexpressibly 
tragic—“‘ death has taken her.” 

She rose to her feet. 

‘I don’t ask you to forgive me ; I dare 
not. Iam not sucha hypocrite as that. 
Only-—’” 

She waited, but the man neither looked 
up nor spoke, and presently, very softly, 
she left the room. 


She went upstairs and began to pack 
her things, so quickly and deftly that it 
wouldalmost haveseemed as if, for months, 
she had been preparing herself for some 
such step as this. 

When she had finished and dressed 
herself once more in her outdoor gar- 
ments, she went into the next room. 

As yet the maids had not disturbed it ; 
perhaps they were afraid to enter it at 
night. The white shroudings were still 
there, the air heavy with the mingled 
odour of lilies and disinfectants, the ivy- 
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sprays still at the head of the sheeted 
inattress, with its strange impress of 
what had lain there. She looked round 
her. 

Hereyes —taking their eternal fare well— 
lit on each detail, though, Heaven knows, 
the aspect of that room would remain to 
her dying day one of the indelible pictures 
of her brain ; then she stooped, and, break- 
ing off a single leaf from one of the ivy- 
sprays, placed it in her purse. 

** Mary, what are you doing ?” 

It was her husband. 

“T am going away,” she said quietly. 
“Tt is all I cando. I should have gone 
before. If you had known all, you would 
have sent me long ago.” 

He shook his head. “ Have you not 
been happy this last year, Mary ?” 

“Ah,” she said with deep emotion— 
‘*happv? If only I could have been—so 
happy.” 

“Then why go?” the words came 
stammeringly—“ why go? You and I—so 
alone!” 

“ Because I must. You couldn’t for- 
give me. You will always remember. 
When ”—her voice broke—‘“ when I was 
angry and hurt with you that time, it used 
to seem to me that I could forgive if I 
could only forget. But one never forgets.” 

“Why talk of forgiveness, Mary? Let 
us put it this way: the child held you to 
me, the child gives you back to me. 
Mary, will you stay? ’ 

He put out his hand; it held hers 
firmly. She could not speak; but the 
tears gushed to her eyes—the eyes she 
thought were sealed—tears, less like the 
waters of Lethe and CEnone than those of 
Marah, bitter exceedingly with repentance 
and the stroke of punishment, but blessed 
with the promise and the sanctification of 
their new life. 





A FISHER-WIFE’S LULLABY. 


LEEP, ma deatie, sleep: 
Dawntee fret now, dawntee weep now ; 
Shut your eyes an’ go tu sleep now. 
Mcther sits an’ sings a-near thee, 
In tha dimpsy-light, ma dearie ; 
Sleep, ma dearie, sleep. 


Sleep, ma dearie, sleep: 
Dawntee luke so wide awake now; 
Go to sleep for gudeness’ sake now. 
Is it for your dad you're wishin’, 
Forth upon tha zea a-fishin’ ?— 

Sleep, ma dearie, sleep. 





Sleep, ma dearie, sleep: 
Sleep until the break o’ day now, 
While I sit beside an’ pray now— 
Pray that He Who guides tha weather 
Keep you both, my two together ; 
Sleep, ma dearie, sleep. 


Sleep, ma dearie, sleep: 
Dawntee listen to tha zea now— 
Shut your eyes and let-a-be now. 
Some day it may cail an’ wake you— 
Some day it may call an’ take you !— 
Sleep, ma dearie, sleep. 
ARTHUR L, SALMON, 


“‘When they crossed the ring to clasp hands the similarity in poise and carriage was even more marked.” 
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FOR THE WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 
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“FT *ORPEDO” McVane sat watching 
the big-beamed excursion steam- 
ers as they hooted past his training- 
quarters at Point Hamilton. The surf 
raced and fell in thunderous heaps over 
the floor of the rocky basin below. A 
score of smoky-winged sea-fowl clung 
tenaciously to the dripping edge of shoal 
that thrust its ugly hip far beyond the 
breaker line. 

One excursion steamer, bolder than 
the rest, ran close inshore to ‘allow its 
passengers a better view of the man who 
was to contest the world’s heavy-weight 
championship the following night. A 
score of binoculars were turned instantly 
on McVane, while a chorus of friendly 
greetings blew upon his ear. 

“Torpedo” rose from his canvas chair 
and retired quickly from view. “I'd 
sooner punch bears in a twelve-foot cage 
than talk to those people,” he declared to 
his trainer, Sweeney. “They mean well, 
but somehow they rattle my self-conceit.” 

Narrow-hipped as a lion, his lean, 
muscle-packed chest and jaw had with- 
stood the constant batterings of a score 
of bitterly-fought contests. Admirers of 
McVane who looked for the  sledge- 
hammer fighter in him came away dis- 
appointed. Instead of some human gorilla 
let loose upon a fear-stricken opponent, 
they beheld a handsome athlete nearing 
middle age, who, in private life, was fre- 
quently mistaken for a university “coach” 
or medical practitioner. 

James McVane had chosen the “ ring” 
as a means of livelihood rather than 
endure a life of servitude within some 
ill-ventilated office or banking-house. 
Until his fortieth year McVane, contrary 
to the predictions of sporting authorities, 
retained the world’s heavy-weight cham- 
pionship. A score of younger aspirants 
had found his science and ringcraft un- 
assailable. Often, after a few seemingly 
light exchanges, the aspirant would suc- 
cumb to an unexpected “ push” on the 


chin or body that left his audience 
wondering whether the contest had been 
prearranged in favour of the invincible 
Torpedo. 


Experts thought differently, for, once in 
the ring, McVane had the rare gift of 
divining some weak link in his opponent's 
physical make-up, some anatomical defect 
which, sooner or later, became manifest 
under his demoralising assaults. It was 
claimed, by certain members of the pro- 
fession, that these assaults were conducted 
with the precision of a bone smashing 
surgeon. 

The public had grown a little weary of 
his unprecedented succession of wins, 
and the boxing academies of Britain 
and America had been ransacked in the 
hope of unearthing some deserving genius 
capable of outstaying the ultra-scienced 
“Torpedo.” Man-eating heavy-weights 
had been brought from Australia and 
New Zealand to accomplish his defeat ; 
the star ruffians of the ring had been 
hurled at him in vain. ‘There were bar- 
room fighters who rushed him in the hope 
of smashing his arm or jaw in the first 
thirty seconds ; there were dwarf-like crea- 
tures, famous for their abnormal reach and 
monkey tactics, whose hope of victory lay 
in blinding or maiming their more humane 
adversary. All these had failed utterly, 
and it seemed as if McVane had per- 
manently cornered the world’s champion- 
ship. 

‘Then, one white morning in March, a 
mysterious enthusiast came forward with 
an Unknown, a mere boy of eighteen, 
whose claim to the world’s champion- 
ship lay in the fact that he had studied 
secretly the fighting methods of “ Tor- 
pedo” McVane. 

A match had been arranged without 
delay. One of the conditions imposed 
was that the Unknown’s personality should 
remain a secret until the eve of the fight. 
The unusual proceedings had no visible 
effect on the champion’s nerves ; so long 
as his share of the gate-money was 
secured he cared, little for the advertising 
antics of local ring-speculators. 

The usual time allowed for physical 
preparations slipped away without a hint 
of the Unknown’s identity. Sweeney, who 
had trained McVane for his last dozen 
encounters, exhibited a nervous curiosity 
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as the eve of the fight drew near. Who 
was this Unknown? What had _ his 
supporters to gain by keeping him in 
absolute seclusion until the last moment ? 

When the last returning excursion 
steamer had hooted its way past the 
champion’s training-quarters Sweeney dis- 
patched an assistant to the office of the 
Sporting Star, a newspaper which had sup- 
ported the cause of James McVane. ‘The 
assistant returned an hour later, after a 
brief interview with the S/ar’s sub-editor. 

“Well?” Sweeney met him in the 
doorway. “What's the name of the 
mystery ?” 

** A chicken from school !” the assistant 
responded, wheeling his mud-covered 
bicycle inside the boat-house. ‘ Young 
and juicy and ready for killing.” 

McVane strolled in leisurely from his 
canvas seat overlooking the surf-whitened 
bay, and smote the big punching-ball 
until it flew twice round the bar. 

“Young and soft, eh?” he drawled, 
between the hits. ‘ Anybody here know 
him ?” 

“Name of Norry Blake.” The assistant 
stooped near his bicycle for an instant. 
“Son of a lady music-hail dancer who 
made hatfuls of money twenty years ago, 
and ended like most high kickers— 
in the gutter. A lot of people here 
remember Mimi Blake,” he added, 
straightening himself. ‘ My governor used 
to talk about ber wonderful turns at the 
Hippodrome.” 

McVane was about to side-chop the 
leather ball; he paused as though some 
one had touched him with a knife; his 
jaw hung sullenly. 

“Why, Mimi's kid went missing after 
she died.” His voice was harsh, almost 
broken, his nimble eyes had grown dull 
at the points. 

His trainer regarded him thoughtfully. 
“The kid’s come to life evidently. Still, 
it doesn’t affect us, I hope?” 

The champion did not answer im- 
mediately ; his lips tightened, and then 
expanded into a mirthless grin. “ Funny 
how kiddies spring up,” he said, half aloud, 
“after years of hide-and-seek. First in 
London, then New York, and now 
here . . . to fight me, of all men!” he 
added disjointedly. 

“Torpedo ” remained standing in the 
centre of the exercise-room, a look of bleak 
incredulity in his eyes. ‘The big leather 
ball swung idly within arm’s-length. 


Sweeney prow!ed near, marvelling secretly 
at his sudden change of manner, the 
monosyllabic replies which greeted his 
enthusiastic observations concerning the 
forthcoming battle. 

** Blamed if the kid’s name hasn’t taken 
the spring out of him!” he confided to 
his assistants, an hour later. ‘“ Didn't 
you notice how it stopped him punching 
the leather ?” 

McVane retired to his private sleep- 
ing den early that night, and settled 
himself before a blazing log-fire, which 
his attendant always prepared for him 
immediately after sunset. Outside he 
heard the low thunder of surf on the 
outer shoals, the coughing hoot of some 
steamer or tramp picking her way from 
buoy to light-ship at half speed. 

McVane found nosleep for his tormented 
brain. ‘The name Mimi Blake had stirred 
his sluggish memory with fiery whips. 
Sixteen years had passed since their last 
meeting, and her face peeped at him now, 
tear-scarred and swollen. He saw it 
imaged in the red flakes that fell from 
the slow-burning log, the eyes of fire, the 
lips that had once kissed his bruised 
cheek before he had learned to evade 
his antagonist’s blows. 

The thought of those early struggtes 
hurt more than the fierce hammerings of 
a hundred fists—Mimi’s struggles and 
his own. It was Mimi who had leaped 
first into fame, leaving him in the dull 
flare of the smoky boxing-saloons to work 
out his own destiny. She had left him 
to join Van Egbert’s company of dancers, 
in New York, where a dozen high-priced 
engagements awaited her. 

They never met again. Their son 
Norry had been taken away by Mimi's 
uncle, Gilbert Mostyn, a vindictive old 
tradesman, who regarded Mimi's marriage 
with McVane as the final act in her 
miserable career. 

In their three years of married life 
McVane had contributed greatly to his 
wife’s unhappiness. Swayed by jealous 
suspicions, caused by her growing music- 
hall popularity, he had often allowed his 
blind rage to overspill until she sank at 
his feet begging for mercy, praying that 
his berserk hands might not batter the 
life out of her frail body. 

He sighed a little wearily now, as he 
recalled his ungovernable passions, the 
nights when he had driven her from the 
house into the rain-drenched streets to 
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seek the shelter of her uncle’s home, a 
grim, laughterless abode situated at the 
extreme end of the city. 

And now, by one of Fate’s savage 
ironies, his son Norry had been brought 
forward and trained secretly to accomplish 
his defeat. And through it all he de- 
tected the hand of Mimi’s dour Uncle 
Mostyn, the man who regarded him as 
the cause of his niece’s undoing. 

McVane, as he stirred the reddening 


logs, divined the bitter enmity which 
Mostyn bore him. Surely no. other 
creature could have manceuvred so 


fiendish a plot! Father and son secretly 
pitted against each other in a roped 
arena and the plot so cunningly 
arranged that only one of them could be 
aware of the fact. 

The champion moved in his chair 
uneasily ; his breath came in deep ex- 
pulsions, while the clammy perspiration 
gathered on his cheek and brow. He 
knew that Uncle Mostyn had vowed to 
avenge the bitter humiliation which Mimi 
had suffered at his hands, the blackguard 
thrashings inflicted upon her young body, 
when hate and jealousy had overpowered 
his reason. Mostyn had taken Norry to 
America, where all traces of him had 
been lost. He had compelled him to 
bear his mother’s name, and, in after 
years, had set himself deliberately to 
prepare the boy for a career in the fistic 


arena. It may have been that Norry 
exhibited an early trend towards the 
noble art, and that his youthful pre- 


dilections had suggested to Mostyn the 
means of paying off an old score. 

In the chill dawn hours McVane felt 
that the situation threatened his world- 
wide reputation. It was ludicrous—in- 
tolerable. Any attempt on his part to 
interview Norry would be at once regarded 
as a grave breach of professional etiquette. 
It would be difficult for him to explain 
matters to Norry, even though his trainers 
permitted a message to reach him, which 
he felt certain they would not. 

For years he had hoped that his son 
might be restored to him. He had even 
prayed from the depths of his blackguard 
conscience that the past might be forgiven 
when the hour of their meeting arrived. 
He knew that Mimi had forgiven, and he 
knew that her forgiveness had sweetened 
his after-life, had subdued the raging 
beast in him, helping him to the highest 
honours which his profession afforded. 
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It had caused men in two hemispheres 
to speak of him as the Prince of the 
Ring. And now, after a period of silence 
and mystery, Norry had flashed into public 
notice to dispute the honours which had 
been wrested from Martin Killian, Frank 


Hayes, and that human flail Black 
Montagu. 
One thought comforted him. His son 


had reached manhood with the glow of 
battle in his heart and brain, a clean- 
limbed, dashing young athlete. How 
many men had met their sons in after 
years palsied and undersized, smitten with 
some incurable malady, unfit and un- 
sound ! 

With the coming of day, and the 
saner life-giving warmth of the sun, the 
situation resolved itself into a more 
humorous light. Too much_introspec- 
tion was not good for men of his calling, 
he argued. Worse things might have 
happened to his son than a bout with one 
who knew how to blend science and 
humanity during the hottest moments of 
a contest. Norry would come to no harm, 
and the meeting would teach him to 
honour and respect the man he was 
henceforth to know as his beloved father. 

To forgo an engagement on the day 
of the fight was unthinkable to James 
McVane. ‘The united press of England 
and America would hail him the coward 
of the century, no matter how well he 
might plead afterwards the real cause of 
his retirement. He must enter the ring. 
The terms of his engagement offered no 
alternative, unless he fled the country or 
dragged out the story of his past to a 
jeering, unsympathetic public. 

He lay on his couch and tried to sleep ; 
but the face of Mimi came and plucked 
sleep from his lids. He rose languidly, 
and walked to the front of the boat-shed. 
Sweeney joined him instantly, and together 
they completed the final course of physical 
treatment that was to fit him for the 
coming contest. 

The champion’s sluggish actions im- 
pressed the trainer unfavourably. There 
was an absence of spring in his gait, no 
nerve force in hi’ glove-work ; and, worst 
of all, as Sweeney soon discovered, he 
had not slept overnight. 

In response to his anxious inquiries 
McVane laughed lightly. “I shall sleep 
this afternoon, and go into the ring to- 
night fit as a plug of dynamite,” he said. 
‘* Let’s try a walk on the beach.” 
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Sweeney’s uneasiness showed no abate- 
ment when the big Panhard car came 
throbbing down the track that evening to 
bear them to the International Sporting 
Club. McVane hummed cheerfully as 
the car swept into the wide avenue, where 
a great human stream surged and panted 
under the electric globes facing the Club 
entrance. 

Shouts greeted the car the moment its 
occupants were recognised; and the 
champion was compelled to force his 
way to a private door, through which 
the crowd sought to gain admission. 

“Keep your end up, Torpy!” The 
shout fell dead on his ears as he passed 
swiftly to his dressing-room. 

Into the vast hall poured the serried 
waves of humans, professional men and 
clerks, artisans and labourers, until the 
great pit and galleries engulfed them. 

‘Two minor artists of the ring filled in 
a twenty-minutes’ wait before McVane, 
accompanied by Sweeney and his atten- 
dants, entered the roped enclosure. A 
roar of savage welcome greeted his 
coming, for in those days of comparatively 
short-lived reputations McVane had held 
the public eye longer than any of his 
predecessors, and they loved him for his 
clean record, his many swift and brilliant 
victories in the past. 

The entry of Norry Blake caused, at 
first, a sullen hush, that gradually broke 
into a tempest of applause. A mere 
stripling compared with the veteran 
champion, his appearance elicited a run- 
ning fire of comment from the critics 
gathered around the ring. ‘Too much of 
an Apollo, too finely knit, they predicted, 
to live through one of “ Torpedo’s ” bone- 
smashing operations. 

McVane sat in his corner, and his eyes 
leaped to the boyish figure that bowed in 
response to the hurricane of applause. A 
strange delight and pride thrilled his 
blood now, as their eyes met, for in that 
first glance the champion saw his own 
image and likeness in the broad-browed 
stripling who had come to wrest his hard- 
won laurels. 

The resemblance between the two men 
was noted by a large number of critics, 
and when they crossed the ring to clasp 
hands the similarity in poise and carriage 
was even more marked. McVane had 
put aside all thoughts of explaining the 
situation to the assembled pressmen or 
referee. The great audience gathered 
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from all parts of F-ngland and America 
would fiercely resent any disclosure on 
his part likely to forestall the most inter- 
esting engagement of modern times. 

Uttering the customary formula, the 
referee slipped aside, leaving him staring 
into Norry’s eyes. Curiosity born of years 
of waiting held him rigid for the millionth 
fraction of time. But never till now had 
he felt how complete was his own mastery 
of the game. ; 

The boy’s face seemed to recede farther 
into the white flare of throbbing light, a 
face that regarded him with child-like 
curiosity, that turned swiftly to one of 
implicable hatred. He sought for an 
instant to evade the darting, questioning 
eyes, until the face leaped to him, driving 
before it a stinging, up-smashing left. 

The champion broke its force with a 
smart shoulder-hit, while the muscles of 
his heart and brain seemed to recoil from 
the impact. 

Norry panted at arm’s-length, square- 
browed, alive to the machine-like technique 
of the man whose hands flashed up and 
out from impossible angles, staying his 
panther rushes without inflicting the 
slightest pain or anguish. 

The crowd fretted impatiently as the 
two men hung apart, and the growing 
murmurs of protest jarred on McVane’s 
ear. His left fist darted out and was 
stopped cleverly, Blake’s right crossing 
with a sounding bang on his mouth. 

‘The blow steadied McVane. A drop of 
blood big as a prune fell to the floor ; his 
eye followed it stealthily, and there came 
to him a feeling of tremendous exultation 
at sight of his son crouching nearer, the 
beautiful straight limbs, the tremendous 
reach and courage. His own son, he told 
himself between heart-beats, his own son, 
and 

McVane met his rush with a lightning 
left,and then clinched unexpectedly to save 
himself from the trip-hammer returns that 
almost blinded him. 

“ Youth and age!” some one yelled from 
the crowd. “The kids will be served !” 

The gong sounded corners. 

Hundreds of eyes noted the champion’s 
swollen features. His assistants sprayed 
and fanned him dexterously, and they 
marvelled at the new man’s science and 
judgment. McVane breathed heavily in 
his chair, and again his eye wandered 
to the red stain in the centre of the 
ring. 
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“Blood for blood,” he muttered, under a new-found despair that turned his 
his loud breath. “Mimi, your little son heart to ice, his courage to water. For 
is squaring your account.” the first time in his career he felt that his 

The call of time sent him across the science had ceased to serve him. The 
ring wary as an old lion, his brain and eye power of his matchless art had grown 
awake to his son’s slightest movement. limp and uncertain. He had seen Mimi’s 
The idea of defeat had not entered him. face looking at him through Norry’s eyes 


His one desire now was to win; all the bleak little face he had so often 
thoughts of love and kinship must be put __ pulped with his great hands. . . . 
aside for the honour of the game. The tumult in the vast building rose 


‘‘Good old Mac!” came from the and subsided in a kind of swooning roar. 
rippling sea of heads and faces. ‘“‘Shake Men called to him from the grey zone of 
him up. Give the kid his comforter ! ” upturned faces. ‘They told him in their 

The champion smiled grimly. Wisdom savage jargon that his honour was at 
garnered of innumerable battles was re- stake. A pitiless enfilade of predictions 
flected in his eyes. He feinted and led buzzed on his roused ear. A hooligan, 
with the craft of a duellist, hoping to bring with a knife-blade voice, called upon him 
the round, boyish chin within striking to get up and pound the shaking heart of 
distance of his deadly left. He danced his boy-adversary. 
from Norry’s shooting blows, winced away He rose at sound of the referee’s call 
when the lightning upper-cuts tore through and limped stiffly across the ring. ‘lhe 
his guard, while the crowd yelped in sheer mark on his brow pulsated and throbbed. 
delight at the youngster’s brilliant method A dozen Norrys_ stood tight-lipped, 
of attack. crouching in the livid flare of the light. 

McVane grinned amiably as he sought The faces followed him round the ring as 
by head and footwork to tire the pink- panthers follow a wounded steer. Then 
cheeked stripling who evaded hischopping a pat of a foot and a blinding smash 
blows and who cross-countered so per- between the eyes. Norry’s face receded 
sistently. In and out the boy leaped, with craftily amid Niagaras of applause. ‘The 
the nerve-destroying energy of a typhoon, blood-mist which had bothered McVane 
while McVane, through a mist of love and rose hot as fire-smoke for an instant ; the 
hate, marked the plump, round chin that next saw him across the ring, driving, 
must, sooner or later, receive its brain- smashing with both hands at the boy’s 
jarring impact. set face, and each blow sounded on his 

The champion had lived through similar ears like the beating of a heart. It was 
ordeals when manceuvring to outstay Mimi’s face he was battering again, the 
some less experienced opponent. Andthe face of the little dancer who had often 
vast audience roared its appreciation as_ cried to him in the rain: “Oh, James, 
he endured smilingly the long-distance James, don’t strike again. Think of the 
blows that fell with a whooping sound on child!” 
his face and body. There was no in- Here was the child avoiding his blows 
fighting. Likea gunner at his work Norry with Olympic ease. WHate blinded him 
stood away, utilising his extra reach with for an instant. All the venom he had 
studied precision. Then in the fourth once nourished against the miserable little 
round his tactics changed. With the woman lived in him now; it quickened 
courage. of youth he permitted his skilled his dying strength until the crowd shrieked 
opponent a closer delivery, and the and applauded his efforts. He felt the 
palpitating critics in the front rows waited youthful body shrink from each scienced 
for his instant undoing: a slip of thefoot, stroke ; he saw the face of his son whiten 
a badly-timed hit would see the end of in the electric flare even as it slanted 


another would-be champion. within reach of his terrible left. 

McVane returned to his corner like “Now, now!” screamed the multitude. 
one who had passed through the eighteen “Oh, Torpy, now!” 
Gehennas of Mencius. ‘The change in McVane stood transfixed in the ring- 


Norry’s tactics had not improved his centre, dazed and bewildered by the 
chances. Blood oozed from his mouth; storm of human voices. ‘Then he rocked 
a bruise that resembled a hammer-stroke forward to his knees, a stammering, in- 
grew large on his brow. Something within coherent heap. 

him was crying like a wounded child— Norry stooped over him with scarce- 
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believing eyes, and waited until the referee 
had counted him out. 

James McVane, ex-champion of the 
world, awoke next morning stiff and 
bruised after his meeting with Norry 
Blake at the International Sporting Club. 
His attendants gathered around him con- 
solingly, yet with a certain diffidence of 
manner which betrayed their disgust at 
the unlooked-for result of the classic 
encounter. 

“A man can’t go on winning for ever,” 
Sweeney admitted. “But I could have 
sworn that he was yours in the last round, 
Torpy.” 

McVane grunted a little sullenly as he 
rose from his couch and prepared for his 
morning bath. His dreams had been 
invaded by a dead woman’s face, a face 
which had looked at him through a hurri- 
cane of fearful blows. And he was not 
inclined to listen patiently to his trainer’s 
views of the recent battle. 

A motor whirred down the track leading 
to the boat-shed. An attendant came 
forward and whispered a few words to the 
ex-champion. A moment or two later 
Norry Blake appeared in the doorway, his 
right hand held out somewhat uncertainly. 
McVane turned sharply at sound of the 
footsteps, and in a flash found himself 
gripping the outstretched hand. Sweeney 
gaped in surprise at the unexpected 
meeting, and retired a little distance from 
the shed to await developments. 

It was evident to the attendants that 
Norry had come to explain something. 
His whole being seemed to pendulate 
between excessively high spirits and a 
passionate outburst of self-reproach. 

“TI came here,” he began, with diffi- 
culty, “to express dissatisfaction with the 
result of last night’s contest. I feel that 
I am not entitled to the victory; I feel 
that something has been withheld from 
me,” he added brokenly. 

* Norry, my boy ”—McVane conducted 
him towards the gymnasium—“ you gave 
your father a lively twenty minutes last 


night. I suspect it was Uncle Mostyn 
who put you up against me.” 

Norry stared into the ex-champion’s 
eyes as though he would cry out. “It 
was Gilbert Mostyn who paid my training 
expenses,” he confessed eagerly. Some- 
thing in McVane’s presence drew the 
warm blood into his cheeks as he accom- 
panied him to the privacy of the gym- 
nasium. 

The ex-champion appeared to have 
forgotten the events of the previous night 
in the sudden coming of his son. Very 
briefly he dwelt on the cause of their 
separation, Mostyn’s unspeakable trickery, 
together with his own unpardonable 
shortcomings in the past. 

Norry listened for a little while, and 
then dropped into a chair, covering his 
face with both hands. ‘‘ From the day I 
showed an inclination to enter the ring 
Uncle Gilbert spent money in preparing 
me for a meeting with the great McVane,” 
he said, with an effort. ‘‘It was he who 
informed me that you had trampled my 
mother’s name in the mire. ‘The thought 
turned me to a human tiger when I 
climbed into the ring last night.” 

Norry’s loud sobbing disturbed McVane. 
Stooping over the bent shoulders, he 
allowed his hand to rest on the boy’s 
lowered head. ‘‘No man ever regretted 
his past more than I, Norry. Last night 
saw my slate wiped clean—the sins were 
fairly hammered from it,” he added 
grimly. “TI hope Gilbert Mostyn enjoyed 
the way I faced the music.” 

‘*But you knew who I was,” Norry 
protested. “I robbed you of the world’s 
championship because you allowed me.” 

McVane broke into loud laughter. 
‘*Seeing that the world’s championship is 
still in the family, Norry, we'll allow the 
newspapers to argue out the genuineness 
of your claim.” 

Half an hour later, when Sweeney 
passed into the gymnasium, he found 
the two champions chatting earnestly 
in the sunlit doorway overlooking the 
bay. 
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A STORY OF MERSEA ISLAND. 


BY S. BARING-GOULD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


O the east the island of Mersea, 
that lies between the mouths of 
the Colne and the Blackwater, 
rises to a little height above the marshes, 
and this has been crowned by earthworks, 
supposed to have been thrown up to 
serve as a battery for the Parliamentarian 
soldiers at the siege of Colchester, to 
protect the mouth of the Colne, and to 
prevent the introduction of victuals and 
munitions of war into the beleaguered 
town. ‘The fort is now enveloped in 
coppice. Below it, in a dip, is a well 
with a feeble trickle of water issuing from 
it, and by it the ruins of a cottage, and 
some old and decrepit apple-trees. 

The cottage is on the way to the Hard, 
a bit of the beach of the estuary of the 
Colne, where a little gravel has settled, 
and allows the spot to serve as a landing- 
place, and also where boats may be 
drawn up beyond the reach of the tide. 

Mersea Island is cut off from the main- 
land by a streak of water connecting the 
rivers Colne and Blackwater, much as a 
crosspiece unites the two members of a 
pair of braces. This is flushed when the 
tide flows, at other times it is a trough 
of brown, unfathomable mud. Moreover 
tracts of salt-marsh lie on each side of 
this channel, intersected with runnels, 
forming a labyrinth of patches of salt- 
wort, samphire, sea lavender, and thrift, 
in the midst of a lake now of gleaming 
water, then of malodorous and dingy 
mud. This tract is a haunt of wild-fowl, 
that revel in these runnels where the 
ebbing tide has left limpets, barnacles, 
small fish, and a thousand delicacies 
such as are the delight of aquatic fowl. 
Through these channels steals of a winter 
night the fowler in his white-painted punt, 
lying flat and with his swivel gun, waiting 
to bring down a goose or a duck. 

In the cottage mentioned, now aban- 
doned and ruinous, lived some forty years 
ago a fisherman with his son and daughter, 
of the name of Marriage. He and the 
youth were much at sea, and the daughter, 
Keziah, kept house for them, and spent 
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a great part of her time alone. There 
was no house near. ‘The eastern ex- 
tremity of the island was but sparsely 
peopled, and those who did live in the 
scattered farmhouses, locally called Halls, 
had enough to do not to run about and 
visit each other, even had not social 
barriers intervened between a farmer's 
family and that of a fisherman. The 
cottages of the labourers were more re- 
mote than the farms. Not one was 
nearer the cottage by the camp than a 
mile. 

One stormy evening Keziah had lighted 
a candle, and was sitting at the deal table, 
with a silk Indian kerchief spread before 
her. It was of an unusually large size, 
and of an orange yellow, with a border 
of flowers, red and white and green. 
That it pleased her could not be doubted, 
from the expression of her dark, hand- 
some face, which possessed two dimples 
in the cheeks, at the present moment in 
full evidence. She threw the kerchief 
over her shoulders, and crossed it upon 
her breast, then, taking up the candle, 
proceeded to look at herself in a mirror 
that hung between the two small windows. 
Next she returned to the table, placed 
the candle on the board, and taking off 
the kerchief threw it over her head and 
tied it in a knot underneath her chin. 
Again she took the candle and proceeded 
to the mirror; but at this moment the 
light was reflected by a face that was 
looking in at her out of the darkness 
through a window-pane. The nose was 
flattened against the glass, like a patch 
of putty, but the eyes were conspicuous, 
very large and dark and eager. 

Keziah uttered a startled exclamation, 
and instantly laid hold of a stout walking- 
stick that belonged to her father, and 
had a heavy knob of a handle, further 
weighted with some inserted lead, and 
stood breathless, the candle in one hand, 
as the door cautiously opened, a head 
peeped in, and was followed by a body. 

There stood before her now erect a 
slight young man with beardless face ; he 
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remained hesitatingly, with one hand still 
on the door, the other clutching a shabby 
cap he had removed. 

“What do you want here?” asked 
Keziah. 

** Any one else in the house ?” he in- 
quired ; thenanswered himself. ‘I know 
there bain’t; I’ve been watchin’ and 
lookin’ in at the winders, and listenin’, 
and ha’n’t seen or heard none. If there 
had a been, you’d a talked—I knows wot 
wimmen are.” 

“What do you want?” again inquired 
the girl. 

‘Well, I don’t mind tellin’ of yer. 
You're a good ’un, I can see. Fust I 
wants somethin’ to eat and to drink. 
And then I wants to get off this here 
darned island, and I don’t know how to 
manage it.” 

“There is the Strood,” said Keziah, 
alluding to a causeway crossing the channel 
at its narrowest point, and dry except at 
high tides. 

“Well, I knows that. Icame by it, but 
I can’t go back by it. It’s watched, and 
I’d be taken sure as a wren in birdlime. 
This confounded island is just like a 
rat-trap—you can get in right enough, 
but there’s no getting out.” 

“What have you done, that you are 
afraid of being caught?” 

“ Nothink—that’s just about it. There’s 
been a cursed burgling job at Fingringhoe, 
and the gov’nor was about and got 
mashed. But I’d nothink to do with it, 
not I. I’m as innercent as the new-born 
babe suckin’ of its thumbs ’cos it ain’t got 
nothin’ else to suck. And now—will you 
give me something to eat? I’ve been all 
day ramblin’ about this here island and 
not had a bit since yesterday. Don’t 
you be frightened o’ me. 1 won't hurt 
yer. I’m mild as buttermilk.” 

Keziah considered for a moment. Her 
father would not be home for an hour or 
two. There was no help near. 

“Very well,” said she; “I'll give you 
some bread and cheese and a bit o’ cold 
boiled beef. There’s a drop o’ spirits too 
I can let you have—-but only a drop, as 
the jar is nigh on empty. My father will 
be back shortly with a fresh supply.” 

“Your father!” The man_ looked 
alarmed. 

“Well, he’s on his way back. Look 
sharp and eat, and get about your business 
before his return.” 

She went to the larder and produced 
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what she had promised, but took good 
care not to part with the stick. She 
placed the food and the candle on the 
table. The man ate ravenously. 

She had time now to observe his face. 
The features were well formed, the nose 
beautifully moulded, and the eyes lustrous, 
but the mouth was coarse. The fellow 
could not have been aged much over 
seventeen. As his hunger abated he 
became communicative. 

“Strike me dead if I had anything to 
do with that job at Fingringhoe! 1—my 
mother always said [ was born to be an 
angel, and I’d like to know who should 
be better acquainted with a chap than his 
mammy. But it is always so with them 
beaks—they go after the wrong ’un ; and 
I’ve cut and run, because I don’t want 
to make acquaintance with Jack Ketch’s 
daughter. Lord! I only wishes I were 
able to stay ’ere and pay my addresses 
to you, young miss. You're a good ’un, 
you're one ©’ the right sort; you’ve got 
it written in capital letters on your beauti- 
ful face, that you’ll do your best to help 
a poor lad as is down on his luck.” 

“No, you don’t!” exclaimed Keziah, 
whisking the stick. “ Put that knife back 
on the table.” 

She had observed the man endeavour- 
ing to secure and secrete the knife he had 
been using. 

He looked at the stick, then at her— 
and laughed. “Lord! I was only in 
play. Wot good can a knife be to me? 
I ain’t got nofink to cut at present.” 

“Now,” said the girl, “ you have had a 
meal, and can go.” 

‘*Go !—where can I go to? ‘That’s 
just about the sense of it. Haven't I 
been runnin’ round this darned trap all 
day trying to find a hole and can’t find 
none? No, miss: lll tell you what you 
shall do for me; and I sees it in yer 
lovely innercent face that you'll do it for 
a poor boy. You'll just take me where 
there’s a boat and: put me across to 
Brittlesea. When once there I fancy I 
can get away right enough.” 

Again Keziah mused. She did not 
want to make the man desperate. He 
might, indeed, find and take her father’s 
boat drawn up on the Hard, and make 
off with it. It was intolerable to have 
him longer in the house. It would be best 
for all on the island to be rid of the 
fellow; there was no saying what he 
might do if still cooped up in it. He 
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might commit another murder to get hold 
of a suit of clothes and perhaps a horse, 
and attempt to cross the Strood in dis- 
guise, and in the dark. She was not 
afraid for herself, as she had the stick in 
her hand, which her father had loaded 
with lead to serve her in an emergency. 

She remained some minutes wrapped in 
thought, and with her eyes resting on the 
fellow’s face. She saw what it was in that 
countenance which had made his mother 
think that he was destined to become an 
angel. It was a face with great possibili- 
ties of good in it, as well as much animal 
beauty. ‘There was intelligence-—she even 
thought she saw a kindly soul speak out 
of his dark eyes under the long lashes. 

“You'll never do it again?’ she weakly 
pleaded. 

“Strike me dumb if ever I did it at 
all!” he protested. ‘‘It’s just the wicked- 
ness of Jim Sykes, who bears me a grudge 
because I wouldn’t go in with him, and 
said it was against wot I’d read in my 
Bible at my mother’s knee and wot I 
was taught in Sunday-school. And as I 
wouldn't, he laid it all upon me, and 
now the beaks are after me, pore in- 
nercent lamb that I be. 1 wouldn’t hurt 
a fly, not I.” 

Keziah removed the knife, and threw 
it into a cupboard. She did not half 
believe his asseverations. 

“How old are you?” she inquired, 
still studying his face. 

“I’m eighteen and going nineteen. I 
was my mother’s darlin’. Lord, she did 
think much o’ me, and so did my teacher 
in schoo]. My mother died last year come 
Michaelmas. She wor a good mother to 
me, and sure enough she’s thinkin’ and 
prayin’ for me now in ’Eaven. You'll 
excuse me, miss,” and he pulled out a 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes. 

“Well, then,” said Keziah, ‘‘I’ll take 
you down to the Hard and put you 
across ; and I do hope that you will be a 
better man in future.” 

“Tt’s my solemn intent and purpose. 
Lord! I wish I’d never made acquaint- 
ance wi’ Jim Sykes and Harry Quailes— 
it’s bad acquaintances as gets folk into 
trouble. How ’appy you must be, miss, 
here in this lone, lorn cot, never to have 
no bad acquaintances to put things upon 
you as you never did and never dreamed 
0’ doin’!” 

“Come on,” said the girl, as she un- 
hooked a key. “You have no time to 


lose, unless you want to see my father and 
brother.” 

*That’s a beautiful kerchief you have,” 
said the fellow. ‘ Did your brother give 
it you?” 

‘No, he did not.” 

“Nor your father neither? ” 

6s No.” 

“Then I’ll bet ten guineas it was your 
fancy man. Lord! what wouldn’t I give 
to be he!” 

Keziah, still wearing the kerchief over 
her head, saw the man out at the door, 
and closed it after her; then strode on at 
his side. He was still loquacious. 

“Are there any houses we pass?” he 
asked. 

“No—there is none nearer than 
Farmer Wood’s.” 

The moment she had said this she 
regretted having made the admission. 

The night was not wholly dark. ‘There 
were heavy black clouds in the sky, 
lumbering along before a cold east wind, 
but allowing spaces to intervene of clear 
sky ; and a moon in its first quarter fringed 
these clouds with silver, and flashed on 
the waters of the mouth of the Colne. 

“The tide is in,” said Keziah. ‘‘ And 
yonder is father’s boat. I know it by the 
red light. He’s got his sails down and 
bringing-to ; he’ll be ashore presently.” 

On the farther side of the water could 
be seen the twinkling lights of Brightling- 
sea. 

“There you are,” said the man: “if I 
could set my trotters on shore over yonder, 
I’d make my way sure enough; and I'll 
promise you, the first place I'll go to 
will be my dear mother’s grave, to weep 
there, and swear to be good. But I don’t 
see the lights o’ that there farm you said 
was by.” 

‘*'l'he bushes are in the way.” 

They issued forth on the beach. On one 
side were rank reeds and pools half stagnant 
and smelling foully in the night air. The 
lapping wavelets on the beach, as the tide 
crept in gently, made a smacking sound 
like children eating. Over the water 
came sounds from the boats in harbour, 
the clank of chains as the anchors were 
let down, the voices of men, and the 
measured creak of oars as a boat was 
being propelled through the water. 

“Is that your father coming ?” asked 
the man. 

*“*T can’t say ; it may be.” 

She stooped and applied the key to the 
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padlock of the chain that fastened the boat 
to a stake. In order to do this she was 
obliged to slip her cudgel under her arm, 
as both her hands had to be employed. 
Quick as thought, the fellow twisted the 
stick from her hold and flourished it over 
his head. 

“ Now then, young woman, what do you 
say to this? Did you think that such as 
you would get the better of me?” 

Keziah sprang up and attempted flight. 
In a couple of strides he had caught her 
up, and laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
“ No—no escape from me,” he said; “I 
have not done with you yet. I want your 
gown and that pretty yaller handkercher 
that’s over your hair, as your fancy man 
gave you. ‘That’s better nor a bonnet: 
one can draw it forrard and hide as much 
as one likes. I’m goin’ to exchange 
clothes with you. I’m a pretty boy; 
mother, every one, always said as much ; 
and see if I don’t make a likely wench 
when in petticoats.” 

Seeing the girl reluctant, he assumed a 
sterner tone. ‘‘ Look here now. Don’t 
you drive me to do what I don’t want to 
do—to knock you on the head and then 
strip off your fine togs. ‘They'll come off 
easier, and it will be done quicker, if you 
do it with your own hands, and mine would 
be clumsy.” He stood still and listened. 
Then with an oath he exclaimed: “I hear 
those oars in the water. Come, be sharp 
about it, or you'll drive me to knock your 
brains out.” 

Trembling with shame and _ wrath, 
Keziah was forced to obey ; as she took off 
her garments she cast them towards him. 

Then he threw his jacket and hat in her 
direction, and said, ‘ ‘lake them ; they are 
no more good to me.” 

He hastily donned her gown, and 
knotted the kerchief over his head, con- 
cealing his hair as much as_ possible. 
Then, taking the cudgel in his hand, he 
capered up to her, laughing and saying: 
“What would my dead mother say to me 
if she saw me now? Why, that I had 
become an angel at last.—'l'ake this”: he 
brought the knob of the stick down on 
the girl’s head. “There,” said he; ‘now if 
your father and brother do come up, you 
won't be in a condition to tell tales, and 
to send them over in their boat after me.” 

The young fellow launched the boat, 
and threw the stick into it. “It might 
come in handy,” said he ; then he stepped 
in, seated himself, assumed the oars, and 





began to row across the estuary. “I’m 
sorry I was forced to do it,” he said; 
**but I couldn’t have her squealin’ after 
her father to come, or runnin’ yellin’ to 
the next farm, and have a hue and cry 
after me. It'll keep her quiet for a bit. 
That’s all I wanted. Well now,” he went 
on to himself, as he looked up at the sky, 
‘there be terrible dark clouds overhead, 
and then comes out the moon clear and 
bright as a new-shilling. It’s like that wi’ 
me. Under a cloud just now, but only 
for an itemy bit.” 

The night was that of Saturday, and a 
fleet of fishing-vessels had come into the 
harbour, and many boats were about. ‘The 
youth kept clear of these, and made for 
the Brightlingsea landing-place, on reach- 
ing which he drew up the boat, so as not 
to attract attention from the sailors and 
fishermen about, as he inevitably would 
have done had he neglected to do so. 
‘Then he went up the Hard into the town. 

Brightlingsea is a typical fishing village, 
consisting of marine-stores, boat-building 
yards, public-houses, small shops, a 
cockney-Gothic chapel-of-ease, and rows 
of little houses, the residences of the 
sailors and fishermen. It subsists on 
oysters, shrimps, sprats, and herrings, and 
has throughout its streets and open spaces 
‘fa very ancient fish-like smell”; that 
smell, however, is largely counterbalanced 
by that of tar. 

The young man did not know his way, 
and had no very clear conception as to 
what should be his immediate course. 
*T’ll just get out of the place as quiet as 
I can, and along the lanes, till I meet 
some gent about my size, and I'll tip him 
acrack over the nut and possess myself of 
his purse and clothes, and leave him the 
petticoats. Exchange is no_ robbery.” 
Such was his resolution as to the first step 
he was disposed to take. 

But to get out of the town he must 
pass knots of men and lighted shops. 

Little or no notice, however, was taken 
of him till he reached a butcher's stall 
illumined by flaring jets of gas. He en- 
deavoured to pass this as rapidly as 
possible, when he heard a voice: “ Halloa, 
Keziah! Where,are you off to?” 

He quickened his pace. 

“ Keziah, I say, what brings you here ?” 
And a young sailor in a blue jersey and 
cap caught him by the arm with a firm 
grip and twisted him about, so that his 
face was illumined by the blaze of the 
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gas jets. “Good Lord! what have we 
here ?” exclaimed the sailor. ‘“ Who are 
you? And how come you by Keziah’s 
kerchief that I gave her last Tuesday ?” 

The disguised man remained silent, 
dumbfoundered, not knowing what to 
reply. 

“Why, you’ve got Keziah’s gown on— 
and, what’s more, old Tom Marriage’s 
stick with the knob and the lead. What’s 
the meanin’ of this?” 

*“T meant no harm, and I’m blamed if 
I done any,” began the fellow, recovering 
self-possession. 

He was cut short at once by the sailor, 
who exclaimed, “ You’re a man; I know 
it by the voice. You’ve murdered my 
Keziah and stole her clothes. I know 
you hhve.” He gripped him with a grasp 
of iro, and wrenched the knob-stick out 
of his hand. ‘I thought so: this is old 
Tom’s own stick he leaves with Keziah. 
I’ll have my mates on you in a jiffy, and 
have this looked into.” 

“Now you do nothink of the kind,” 
expostulated the man, attempting his 
escape. It’s just a bit o’ kindness of 
heart of the dear young leddy as you 
call Keziah. Don’t you call up no one, 
and I'll tell you all about it. Hurt her! 
Lor’ bless you, I never hurt a soul. I 
wouldn’t take the life of a fly as ran up 
my nostril. My dear mother had a cat as 
kittened twice in the twelvemonth, and 
she had to drown the darling little pussies 
—and I used to break my heart over it, 
I swear, twice in the year. I hurt your 
Keziah! Couldn’t do it, and wouldn’t 
do it, not to save my precious soul. As 
to this here handkercher’, I know you 
gave it her, and she told me so, and it 
was for that reason she lent it me, that 
if you should see it you might know she 
sent me, and you would help me on my 
way.” 

“Who are you? 
her clothes ? ” 

“That’s exactly what I’m dying to tell 
you, now I’ve found you, and what your 
Keziah laid on me to say. I’m a poor 
unfortunate lad, as has got into trouble. 
This is a wicked world, and there be 
wicked men in it, and the wickedest of 
‘em have laid on me what I never did— 
but they did it.” 

What?” 

“Well, there was a bit of a blunderin’ 
burglary at Fingringhoe, and the old gent 
got killed—but [ wasn’t in it, not I, My 
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hands be as white as if they was boiled in 
soda. But I was hunted, and got into 
that darned trap of Mersea Island, and I 
couldn’t get away. ‘Then that sweet, 
beautiful gal—-Lord! you are a_ happy 
man! and she do love you with all her 
heart—but, as I was sayin’, she took pity 
on me. Let us get a little further out of 
the light—well, she knew all about me, 
and how unfair and cruel it was to lay 
the blame on me. So she lent me her 
clothes and this handkercher, and the 
boat to get across. And I was to return 
the clothes—I swore I would by all that’s 
holy—by the souls of them dear little 
kittens my mother drowned—to send back 
all she lent me in a brown-paper parcel.” 

* You did not know her name.” 

‘*Well, there—if it were directed to the 
most lovely gal in all England, livin’ 
on Mersea Island, there could be no 
mistake.” 

“TI don’t know whether to believe you 
or not.” 

“You know what a good, kind heart 
Keziah has; and that she lent me the 
kerchief as you gave her, as a token she 
wanted you to see me, and help to get 
me off.” 

‘** Where were you going, when I came 
on you ?” 

“*Where else but just walking about to 
find you and give you Keziah’s message ? 
That’s why I was standin’ in the blaze of 
them gas jets.” 

“It was more liker as you were trying 
to get away from them.” 

“No—not till after you found me. 
Said Keziah to me, ‘ How shall you dis- 
cover my fancy man among all the blue 
jerseys at Brightlingsea?’ Then a beauti- 
ful smile came into her lovely countenance, 
and she said, ‘I'll tie the yaller kerchief 
about your head, and he'll know you at 
once by that.’” 

“ Did she tie it?” 

“Well, no. Can’t say she did. She’s 
too modest a gal to do that. She let me 
tie it, but she showed me how.” 

“J don’t know what to believe,” said 
the simple-minded sailor lad, still with his 
grip on the disguised youth. ‘“‘ Hanged 
if I do. But I'll tell you what I will do. 
I'll just row you across to the Hard on 
Mersea Isle and see to the rights of it. 
If she wishes me to help you—well, I 
will. But if you’ve done her an injury 
and robbed her——” 

“Lord! whatever are you thinking of ? 
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I don’t want to go back. One reason 
why she hurried me off was because her 
father was comin’ ashore, and he might 
not have seen the matter in the same way 
as did she. She has a tender heart, and 
pitied a poor innercent boy ; but an old 
man’s heart is just a bit of leather. I 
needn’t tell you what her heart is; you 
know it better than any one else. She 
could talk of nothing but you.” 

“What is my name? Can you answer 
that ?” 

‘No, I can’t, for she never mentioned 
it. She only said 4e; and you ought to 
know, if you know anything, that there is 
only one he in the world when a gal 
is in love.” 

“Tm blowed if I know what to be- 
lieve,” said the sailor lad, stamping with 
impatience. “ But back to Mersea you 
go with me. I'll find out the truth 
there.” 

“ T’d rather not.” 

* T don’t care whether you like it or not ; 
so only can I get at the truth. Come along 
with me to the Hard. It’s queer that she 
let you take the boat, and no one to bring 
it back.” 

“ She told me to lay that on you. She 
knew you’d like to see her to-morrow 
and that bein’ Sunday, and to take a walk 
with her. She was calculatin’ on it, she 
said.” 

“Come on, and no more words.” 

He drew the disguised man with him 
towards the shore. Once or twice a mate 
saw him, and said: “Heigh, Joe! got 
Keziah along with you?” 

“Joe! that’s it: I remember she called 
you Joe,” observed the runaway. 

The sailor made him enter the boat. 
He took the oars himself, and began to 
row lustily. 

“Dear me,” said the fellow in disguise ; 
“how beautiful it must be on the water 
with your own gal! I suppose she’ll row 
you back. But I shall be with you too, and 
two is company, three’s none. I'll look 
the other way. Lor! I wonder how my 
canaries are goin’ on. I can’t help 
thinking of them—I bein’ away, and no 
one to give them groundsel and water — 
that’s nigh on two days. Pore little 
birds ! ” 

Joe said nothing ; his honest, straight- 
forward mind was bewildered by the 
words of this man. He had heard during 
the day that the house of a retired trades- 
man at Fingringhoe had been broken 
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into during the night of Thursday to 
Friday, and that there had been a scuffle 
in which the owner of the house had 
been murdered by a blow in the face, 
crushing it in, and that the burglars had 
decamped, carrying with them a consider- 
able sum. Supposing this young fellow 
were really one of the gang, would he, 
would Keziah be justified in endeavour- 
ing to facilitate his escape ? 

Suddenly the youth in female garments 
exclaimed, “‘ Hear me. Will you swear 
not to do me an injury when you come 
to land?” 

“JT will not swear. You may have hurt 
Keziah.” 

“Make yourself easy on that head—I 
did not lay a finger on her. But swear 
you shall, not to hurt me or give me up. 
If you don't I'll just strip off these togs 
and go overboard and try my luck at 
swimming.” 

“ You can’t swim.” 

“Can’t 1? I won a silver cup once 
in a swimming match. I’m a reg’lar 
duck in the water.” 

“ Well—there, I swear I will not myself 
injure you, nor will I hand you over to 
the constable.” 

“'That’s well,” said the fellow. “If it 
wasn’t too dark I’d pull off my boots and 
show you my toes. I was born with 
webs between them.” 

A moment later, and a call from the 
shore—“ Father !” 

“ Keziah, is that you?” answered the 
sailor. 

“Oh, Joe!” called back the girl. 

“‘ Now, mind, you’ve sworn,” put in the 
Jad 

‘The young sailor ran the boat aground, 
made the fellow in the woman’s clothes 
get out, and then landed himself. 

“Now, Keziah,” called he; “come 
forward and let me have the sense of 
this.” 

“ Joe! I cannot—he took my clothes.” 
She was dazed, having but just recovered 
her senses after the blow, and also ashamed 
at her moulted condition. 

“Took her clothes—lI like that!” ex- 
claimed the youth. “ Let’s have the 
truth and nothing but the truth. Did I 
lay my little finger on you ? Did I tear 
a stay-bone out o’ yer? Did I pluck a 
little tucker off ? Didn’t you throw your 
togs at me yerself ?” 

“Was it so, Keziah?” asked Joe. 

“Yes ”—hesitatingly. 
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“ Here, you fellow, off with those 
garments at once and restore them to 
Keziah.” 

“To be sure I will. But it was her 
own kind thought to let me have them. 
I don’t require them. How women can 
run wi’ all that flummery about the legs 
I can’t understand.” 

He stripped away his false trappings. 

“What happened, Keziah ? ’ asked Joe. 

*T really cannot tell you,” she replied ; 
**T seem to forget everything after that 
he took——” 

“ Now, I never did. She throwed them 
at me.” 

““T seem to have lost my senses.” 

“Her stumick out o’ order,” put in the 
youth; “I believe she fainted. I was in 
the boat and heard her cry out, and just 
saw as she fell. I’d a gone back, that I 
would, but I was so thinkin’ o’ my pore 
canaries without groundsel and_ chick- 
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weed, that my mind was took up, and I 
didn’t.” 

“ There’s your jacket,” said Joe. “ And 
here I see are Marriage and his son 
Timothy coming. We’ll have the sense 
out in this matter now.” 

“Oh, you will?—then I'll clear off.” 
The fellow took to his heels, running due 
north. Dim against the horizon stood 
up the tower of Langenhoe church, amid 
a clump of trees. 

Joe looked after him. “Oh! trying to 
get out of the island that way, is he? He 
won't.” 

Nor did he. 

Next morning footprints could be traced 
on to the marshes, and in one place to 
the mud of the creek dividing the island 
from the mainland. There were no cor- 
responding traces on the Langenhoe side. 
The mud is absorbent as the Goodwin 
Sands, and is unfathomable. 
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ROBIN. 


’VE heard you oft with bated breath 
And secret joy, but would not show it 


3ecause you’ve been so done to death 
By every other minor poet. 


And so my heart I hardened, till 
To-day your clear cadenza thawed it; 

I can’t resist that liquid thrill, 
And hasten to record my plaudit. 


Though times, and garden beds, are hard, 
You’re never down at heel or shabby ; 

You brighten each suburban yard, 
Though hourly hustled by the tabby. 


When skies are grey and crumbs are few 
And berries sparingly provided, 
You carol out a point of view 


Invariably sunny-sided. 


And none—so gallant is your pluck-— 
Though you and yours are starving, haply, 

Would guess you’re down upon your luck, 
You living moral of Mark Tapley. 
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Recreation: ‘‘ Playing at Skittles.” 
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MONKS.” 


ELLIS ROBERTS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY SYDNEY H. CArR. 


LTHOUGH in the latter-day his- 
A tory of photography full scope 
. has been given to the artistic 
landscape and group, we have not had 
quite so great a development of ‘“ genre ” 


and “ faked” photography as might have 
been expected. Yet there are few things 
which can more easily provide amuse- 
ment; and few things which will better 
repay the amateur photographer than 


‘To-morrow will be Friday.” 
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“*The Wine-Taster." 


expcrimenting in the variety of picture- ‘Consulting the Books,” there are few 
making exemplified by Mr. Carr’s illus- people who could tell how the quaint 
trations to this article. result was arrived at. By looking at our 

On first being shown such a photo- picture on the opposite page, “The Lady 
graph as “ Playing at Skittles” or ‘‘’To- andthe Monks,” it is true the reader can 
morrow will be Friday,” or, better still, get a tolerably clear idea of what materials 
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‘Consulting the Books.” 
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are used; but perhaps a few more de- of porcelain, and are about six or seven 
tailed notes will be of service, particularly inches high: none of their limbs are 
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‘The Lady and the Monks.” 


to those who may care to try similar movable, and this naturally makes their 
experiments. grouping more difficult. Not a little in- 
The little figures of the monksare made — genuity is required to make the different 
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attitudes natural and convincing; and frequently met with. The rug on the 
also a good deal of thought must be — floor, with its Oriental pattern, is cut 
expended to avoid monotony, ‘lhe from an advertisement in an art magazine. 


monks are made in Germany and can be 
purchased at most fancy shops. The 
other accessories are also easily obtained. 
The candles are ordinary wax tapers, cut 
into lengths; while their holders are 
miniature models that can be had from 
an ironmonger. The tables are cardboard 


The rolls of MSS. and the pictures are 
home-made : while the few draperies were 
“ borrowed” from the “ scrap ” work-bags 
of relations—while the owners were out. 
When the would-be photographer has 
collected his materials, all his work is still 
to be done. [or it is astonishing what 

















“Taking in Provisions. 


boxes supported on pieces of a chopped- 
up ruler. The chair is one of those 
models—common at the Jubilee and 
Coronation time—of the Coronation chair, 
and intended originally for a watch-stand. 
The beautiful book-cases in the monastic 
library are, alas! only coloured biscuit- 
tins, shaped like a revolving book-case, 
and stuffed with dummy books. ‘lhe 
small books lying about are specimens of 
the numerous miniature editions now so 





a difference skill in arrangement and 
patient devotion to detail will make to 
the result. ‘lake, for instance, ‘The 
Wine-Taster.” Great care has to be 
shown in giving each little figure a suit- 
able and individual réle. ‘The expression 
of their faces has to be studied, and the 
monk who is to have the important role 
of connoisseur chosen with care. Again, 
in “‘lTaking in Provisions” it is difficult 
not to believe in the real stubbornness of 
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“Brother Ass,” who has been so cun- 
ningly arranged with his “ Brother Monk ” 
to pull him. That is a picture in which 
composition is all-important. In “'To- 
morrow will be Friday” Mr. Carr has 
made use of an oil-painting as a_back- 
ground with the most excellent effect. 
For “Skittles ” a good deal of persuasion 
was necessary ; some of the monks were 
very refractory in their attitude, and had 
to be coaxed vigorously into life-like posi- 
tion; and we hope the readers of ‘THE 
Patt MALt MaGazineE will admit that 
the result justifies the pains taken. Our 
favourite of the pictures reproduced here 
is, however, ‘‘ Consulting the 
‘The immense variety of the accessories 


Books.” 


here made their composition a work of 


considerable labour; and the picture 
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might so easily have had a “ looseness ” 
which is completely and conspicuously 
absent. 

It is difficult at first sight to make up 
one’s mind about the photograph of 
“The Lady and the Monks.” Have 
our good religious got into the hands 
of a giantess? Or are they only Lilli- 
putians after all, and the lady an 
ordinary human? For those who have 
read these notes the problem is simple ; 
but it can prove a delightful puzzle to 
children—of all ages. It suggests a new 
use of this kind of photography. With 
suitable figures what admirable iliustra- 
tions Mr. Carr might produce to the first 
two books of the immortal Gulliver! With 
this hint we will leave him, the lady, and 
their jolly little monks. 




















TO A TOBY JUG. 


As thirsty a soul 


As e’er drank a bottle or fathomed a bowl.” 


I 


HE potter who made you has vanished 
And not left a trace of his name ; 


A century long you were banished 
To mantel of cottager’s dame. 
Your rubicund visage grew tarnished, 
Quite dull were your yellows and blues, 
With a fine charcoal coat you were varnished 
With smoke from the wheezy old flues 


II 


But my lady on charity’s mission 
Espied you aloft in your shame, 
And no sign gave of her erudition 
As she cautiously gave you a name. 
“What a quaint, what a hideous person ! 
She murmured, as though in a dream: 
“Just to think that you, Mrs. Macpherson, 
Could hold such a thing in esteem!” 


9 


Down the village she stept an hour after, 
With a neat paper parcel in hand, 

And invisible devils made laughter 
At the wide-awake trick she had planned. 


And now— 


Toby Philpot, in clover 


You sit at your ease and quaff ale, 
Do you ponder the little deal over 
In your cupboard by one Chippendale ? 





ARTHUR HAYDEN. 
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“| flung myself bodily forward, putting every stone of my weight behind the thrust.” 
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THE SWORD OF HER FATHER. 





BY EDWARD FRASER. 


[ILLUSTRATED BY WAL PAGET. 


The pass is rough, the crags are high :— 
If the foe be lurking there ? 
See the squadron ride, in their Jancers’ pride— 


And a maiden ‘witching fair ! 


“ H, Captain Masters, the General 
wants to see you at once in his 
quarters. There’s something 

up, I think.” : 

It was young Wingfield of the znd 
King’s Rangers who spoke. I was in my 
tent in the camp of the Maidan Field 
Force at Barikal, on the plateau above 
the entrance to the Landikai Pass, writing 
my home letters to go out by the mail 
dik at daybreak next morning. 

“My salaam to Sir John; I’ll be there 
at once,” was my reply. 

Laying down my pen, in less than a 
minute I was out of the tent, striding up 
the rocky pathway that led to the knoll 
on which the head-quarter camp was 
pitched, buckling on my sword-belt as I 
clanked along. 

“Come in, Captain Masters, come in,” 
was the General’s greeting, as the orderly 
on duty pulled aside the purdah at the 
entrance to the marquee which General 
Aylmer occupied. ‘‘I heard what you 
said at mess, Captain Masters, about 
‘eating your head off in idleness’!” So 
Sir John opened on me as I stepped 
inside. 

He was seated at a big table in the 
centre of the tent, with the Brigade- 
Major (Maitland of the 47th) and 
Davers, C.S.I., the Political Officer 
attached to the Field Force, studying a 
large-scale map. ‘The reminder was em- 
barrassing, and the two other officers 
looked at me and grinned; but, without 
waiting for me to speak, the General went 
on briskly. 

“Look here, Captain, this is what I 
want you to do. ‘There is something 
going on down the Pass among the Zina 
Khels. Davers has had &dabar that a 
Sirdar from Kabul has just arrived there 
on a secret mission and is haranguing the 
maliks, I am going to make a reconnais- 


sance there this afternoon to find out 


what is on foot. You will take charge of 
the party. I want you to try and see this 
Kabuli Sirdar if you can, and learn his 
business. You have passed in Pushtu 
and won’t need an interpreter with you, 
and I would prefer not sending one. 
That was why I picked you out. 

‘“A troop of the Muitani Horse will 
accompany you,” continued Sir John, 
“and a mounted infantry detachment 
from the Herefordshires will rendezvous 
with you on the Zina Plain: they may be 
useful should there be trouble. You will 
take the route down the main pass, and 
turn off through the Torsapa defile. ‘The 
rifles will cross the Sangara Kotal. Avoid 
aggressive display: your unexpected ap- 
pearance in the Zina Valley should serve 
all purposes. It is a quarter past twelve : 
I want you to be off by one o'clock. 
Major Maitland will send you written 
instructions.” 

I could only blurt out my thanks to the 
General, in a rather clumsy way, I fear, 
for giving me such an opportunity, and 
making my bow I withdrew. 


Two hours later I was twenty mules off. 
We had got so far without incident, and 
were through the worst part of the Tor- 
sapa defile apparently ; a rough scramble 
down a long winding ravine, along 
boulder-strewn watercourses. Then the 
pass opened out, expanding into an 
irregular, oval-shaped area of stony ground 
with steeply sloping hills on either hand. 
By the map we were nearing the Zina 
Plain, We halted, \tightened girths, and 
set off again. 

Then came a_= surprise :—“ Bang! 
3ang!! Whizz! Whizz!!” 

Suddenly, as we crossed the open ata 
fast trot, two puffs of smoke spurted from 
a cave half-way up an overhanging bluff 
right ahead, and two shots rang out, 
sending echoes that reverberated along 
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They were plainly to 


the upper crags. 
give an alarm. 

We covered the remaining quarter- 
mile rapidly, to the final gorge where the 
hills closed in again and formed another 
narrow defile. Beyond that, by the map, 
the pass debouched into the Zina Plain, 
turning sharply to the right. 

I was riding with the troop. Duffadar 
Hassan Abdul, with an advance-party of 
six sowars, had disappeared round a pro- 
jecting shoulder of rock towards the 
plain. Suddenly there was a clatter of 
horse-hoofs, and a sowar came _ bolting 
back. 

“Burra lashkar ata, Sahib!” he 
almost shouted at me as he reined up: 
‘A big army is coming, sir!” 

There was a hum of eager anticipation 
from the ranks behind. 

“Tt is time, I think, Bahadur,” quietly 
murmured the Resaldar in command of 
the Multanis, Huzrut Ali Khan, who was 
by my side. 

I nodded. 

‘The Resaldar half turned in his saddle, 
and called back the hoarse order : “ Draw 
swords ! ” 

In another minute we were briskly 
swinging round the bend, and the whole 
scene, with the enemy thronging out to 
battle, burst on us at once. 

A big crowd of tribesmen, as_ they 
looked, were turning out, some three 
hundred yards off, pouring out, like ants 
suddenly disturbed, from their villages, all 
scrambling forward towards the pass. 
The alarm had been quickly taken up. 

‘The odds looked awkward; but there 
were the makings of a fine charge. 
Hillmen dread nothing more than to be 
ridden down in the open. ‘The ground 
in front was good riding, and free from 
obstacles. 

The Zinas, as they saw us emerge, set 
up a wild shout, and came on, waving 
swords and beating drums. 

Peaceful persuasion, as the General 
had suggested, was out of the question. 
A lesson with cold steel was the only 
course. I made up my mind to ride the 
Zinas down, and then cut our way back 
through. ‘That would make them pause, 
and the Herefordshires should be at 
hand by then. 

Now my eye noted something else. 
Galloping up from the rear of the 
tribesmen were half a dozen mounted men 
carrying lances with fluttering blue-and- 
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white pennons. They were not tribes- 
men. I guessed they must be the fellows 


I was to see after, probably Khasaldars, 
irregulars from Kabul. As they neared, 
a leader rode out. Him there was no 
mistaking. He was the Sirdar I was 
to interview; a burly, bearded warrior, 
mounted on a big roan Herati charger. 
He wore a richly embroidered poshteen, 
and had on his head the black lambskin 
beehive-shaped ullah of the Amir’s 
regular troops. 

What was he mixing himself up in the 
affair for? He had no business to be 
taking a hostile part. ‘The Amir was our 
good friend; while the Zina Khel were 
one of the border tribes within the sphere 
of British influence. That, though, was 
not my look-out. ‘The Kabul Sirdar must 
answer for himself. 

Opening out the troop knee to knee, 
there was just time to give the order: 
“Canter! Gallop!! Charge!!!” 

The wild clanging note of the charging 
call rang out, as young Khattak Jan, the 
trumpeter, plunged his horse forward 
beside the leader. 

‘* Leave the soldier to me, Resaldar !’ 
I called to Huzrut Ali Khan. “ You 
take thern through, then back!” 

Jamming in my spurs, I rode straight 
for the big Afghan. He, it seemed, had 
marked me out on his own account. He 
came directly towards me at a gallop. 
With a wave of his sword-arm backwards, 
shouting something I could not catch, he 
motioned the rush of yelling tribesmen to 
keep clear. It was to be a man to man 
set-to; a fair fight in single combat. I 
could not help feeling a thrill at the 
stamp of man I was to cross swords 
with. 

“ Allah-tl-allah! Din! Din!” he 
shouted, as, with flashing sabre poised on 
high, he made his onset. ‘Three seconds 
later we met. 


’ 


Slash! Swish!! Skirr-r-r!!! 
The first round was over. No blood 
had been drawn on either side. The 


pace was too fast. We had dashed past 
after just exchanging blows. First he cut 
at my head. I parried that, and returned 
a flying slash at his face, which he guarded 
off, though it nearly got home. He had 
to sway right back to avoid it. A savage 
back-hander was his reply, with the full 
sweep of his arm, but it missed, and his 
charger plunged past out of reach. So 
the bout ended. 

















I reined in and looked round. The 
troop was doing grandly. ‘Their crimson 
turbans and blue coats were conspicuous 
in the thick of the Zinas, riding well 
together ; forcing their way through like 
a sounder of wild boars crashing through 
acane-brake. Only three or four saddles 
were empty on our side, as far as my 
hasty look round could make out. ‘Then 
I saw my own man coming back. 

This time we met ata canter. We had 
that part of the battlefield to ourselves, 
and circled round and round, fencing for 
an opening. 

The Sirdar was more cautious this time. 
He seemed inclined to leave me the 
attack. ‘I'wice we circled round, and 
twice I cut across at him. He swerved 
the: first time, and I just missed him. 
‘The second time I got under his guard. 
My point just snicked his poshteen and 
gashed it. 

A third time we circled round. Now 
the Sirdar’s blood was up. ‘The look his 
fierce eyes flashed at me from under his 
bushy eyebrows told that, for his part, one 
of us two would not go off the field 
alive. 

He had an advantage over me in his 
big Herati. ‘The horse stood a full hand 
taller than my mount. But Myani, 
my bay Arab mare, was quicker on her 
feet. ce .- . 

My antagonist saw his advantage. ‘Three 
times we went round, steel clashing on 
steel, but our swordsmanship was a fair 
match. ‘The fourth time, the Afghan 
changed his tactics. He jinked round 
suddenly, as though to leap his big horse 
on top of mine and bring me and the 
Arab crashing down under his hoofs. 

“Die! Die! Accursed Kafir!” he 
shouted. 

A touch to the rein and Mydani swerved 
neatly, giving the Herati the go-by. 

The Sirdar and I jostled roughly, 
saddle to saddle, at hand-grips. He 
made a furious cut at my head as we 
closed. 

The edge of the blade in its downward 
sweep just touched my helmet, but its 
force was broken and turned by my 
upward guard, and the blow glanced off. 
So near were we that I felt my opponent’s 
hot breath across my face. 

Leaning right back over the cantle of 
my saddle, I shortened in myarm. Then 


with lightning rapidity, my point directly 
at his throat, I lunged. 


I flung myself 
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bodily forward, putting every stone of my 
weight behind the thrust. The blade 
went through half-way to the hilt. The 
Afghan’s eyes seemed to start from his 
head. ‘lhere was a horrible gurgle. He 
jerked up his arms, dropped his sword, 
and tumbled headlong out of his saddle. 
He was dead before he reached the 
ground. 

As the rider went down I grasped at 
the bridle of the big Herati. ‘The next 
moment, as I steadied the two horses side 
by side, a loud “ Hurrah!” rang out 
behind, followed by the crackle of 
musketry. I turned and saw the Here- 
fordshires—already out on the plain. A 
little way off the Resaldar was rallying the 
Multanis for a fresh charge: the Zinas 
were falling back and taking cover near 
their villages. 

Something else I had not expected, 


followed. Leading out on the plain in 
rear of the MHerefordshires, came a 
squadron of British lancers from the 


camp, and a couple of mountain guns. 
They had been sent, I heard later, in 
reply to a heliogram from the Hereford- 
shires, from the Sangara Kotal, that the 
Zinas were “up.” 

I rode back and reported to Colonel 
Walterson, in charge of the newcomers, 
as senior officer. He congratulated me 
on my part in the affair, and announced 
his intention of rounding up the Zinas 
and galloping his lancers across the plain 
to get hold of some of the maliks. My 
Multanis would remain on the scene of 
their fight. 

I went back next to where the Sirdar’s 
body lay, having left the horse in charge 
of the Multanis. 

The Resaldar rode over the ground 
with me. We found the Sirdar lying on 
his back, and bare-headed, his lambskin 
kullah a couple of yards from the body. 
He was a magnificent specimen of a man, 
From his dress I gathered he was an 
officer of rank in the Amir’s cavalry, 
which made his presence there the more 
inexplicable. 

I was remarking on it to Huzrut Ali 
Khan, when, with an_ ejaculation of 
wonder, the Resaldar swung out of his 
saddle. 

“What a tulwar! Captain Masters, 
Sahib Bahadur, did you ever see the 
like ?” 

He picked up the Sirdar’s sword, and, 
with eyes gleaming with admiration, put 
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itin my hand. It was indeed a magnifi- 
cent weapon, with gems encrusting the 
grip, and a scimitar-shaped blade of dark 
Khorassan steel, damascened and inlaid 


in gold with an intricate arabesque 
design. I took it in both hands and 


gazed at it, marvelling at as perfect a 

piece of swordmaker’s craftsmanship as 

perhaps ever left the forges of Ispahan. 
“] will keep this, Resaldar,” I ex- 


claimed. “It is spoil of war if you 
like. It shall be an heirloom to my 
race.” 

“The Colonel’s compliments, _ sir,” 


broke in a voice, “and will you please 
withdraw your party and return to camp. 
He and the Mounted Infantry will follow.” 
A smart young lancer orderly had come 
up unnoticed, and was standing at the 
salute. So the day ended. 

The return march passed off quietly, 
and three hours later, after nightfall, we 
were riding into the lines at Barikal. 

After mess I had to display my spoil 
and listen to a chorus of exclamations of 
admiration at my resplendent trophy. 
On the plea of being done up, however, I 
was able at length to get away to my tent. 
I had something to write home about: 
something to make my old mother proud 
of her soldier son : something, too, to bring 
a flush to some one else’s brow, that light 
of gladness I knew so well, to a pair of 
other eyes. It would be a case of sitting 
up nearly all night probably, but never 
mind. For my life I wouldn’t miss that 
mail. So I sat down at my little camp 
trestle-table, at the end of the tent by the 
head of the bed. 

I laid the sword on the pillow, with its 
gleaming slings and belt of gold thread 
filigree work on red leather, and fine 
shagreen-covered scabbard, studded with 
moulded bosses of silver-gilt, full under 
the light of the lamp in the tent. 
Then I took out of my writing-case my 
mother’s picture in its travelling frame and 
set it in front of me. Somebody’s else’s 
portrait I took out next and set that there 
too. No doubt it was childish of me ;— 
but somehow I felt as if I might be talking 
to them both as I wrote, and could tell it 
all the better. 

Then I took up my letter, leaving the 
unfinished sentence I had written in the 
forenoon still unfinished. All I could 
think of now was the sword. It was late, 
nearly midnight by then, and all was 
quict in camp except for the gruff 
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challenge now and again of some sentry, 
or the tramp of visiting-rounds. 
Once in the middle of my writing I 


paused and looked at my watch. It was 
after half-past two. ‘Twelve hours ago we 
were just about to enter that dark defile ! 

A slight rustling sound close behind 
caught my ear, At the same instant a 
shadow fell across the pillow and seemed 
to move towards the sword. 

I stared open-eyed. ‘Then, involuntarily, 
I gave a big start and leapt to my feet, 
turning quickly round. 

“What the deuce——!” ‘The words 
died away on my lips as my eyes fell on 
a dark something that suddenly crouched 
at my knees. 

Cowering as in supplication, beside the 
bed, was a woman, a slight girlish figure, 
veiled from head to foot in the long dark- 
blue saz, the enfolding wrap of an Afghan 
maid. One hand she outstretched towards 
me. With the other she held up the hem 
of the sari across the lower part of her 
face. Her large, expressive dark eyes— 
the light of the lamp fell full on them— 
gazed up right into mine. 

“Lord of my life! Oh! grant me my 
request!” she began. ‘‘Have mercy! 
Oh, protector of the poor! An orphaned 
girl entreats you!” 

“Get out of this! Outside!” was my 
sharp reply ; pointing to the doorway of 
the tent. I made as though I would pass 
her to call the guard. ‘There was a sentry 
posted not forty yards away, where a four- 
feet-high stone breastwork ran round the 
camp. How had the creature got in 
here ? 

But the girl gave nosign of going. She 
stood upright, letting fall the border of the 
sari from before her face. At that I was 
taken quite aback and withdrew a step. 
It was one of the most attractively beauti- 
ful faces I had ever seen—with features of 
a haughty aquiline type, dark hair and 
the complexion of an English brunette, 
no darker. She could not have been 
more than nineteen or twenty at most. 

But what did it all mean? Was she 
armed? A Pathan katak, or dagger, is 
easily concealed. Instinctively I thought 
of treachery and glanced at my revolver, 
buttoned up in its leather pouch on my 
Sam Browne belt hanging from the tent- 
pole. But no—a girl like that could 
hardly be out for murder. 

“What do you want? You must go 
away, or the soldiers will come in and 
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“1! raised her head, and her sari fell from her shoulder, showing how one Zina bullet at /east had struck 
her in the breast.” 
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kill you,” I said, speaking as severely as 
I could. I felt very awkward, somehow, 
over it. 

The girl burst into tears, and pointed 
to the sword lying on the pillow. 

“Tt was my father’s,” she sobbed, 
quivering with anguish. “ You have taken 
away his life. Oh! my father; who was 
so good to me! Give it back to me; I 
have come to take it home. Oh! great 
strong Sahib, have pity !” 

“Nonsense, girl: what do you mean ? 
You must go away,” was all I could 
answer. I spoke of course all the time 
in Pushtu, the language of the Pathans. 

But she put her two delicate little 
hands together and looked up appealingly 
into my face. “Oh, my lord Sahib, be 
merciful !” 

‘Then she suddenly plunged her hand 
into the bosom of her sav and brought 
forth a necklace of sparkling stones that 
she had apparently carried wrapped in a 
cloth. ‘Take them,” she ejaculated, in 
a low, constrained voice; “it is all an 
orphan has to offer. Oh! master of my 
life—give me back in return the sword 
of my dead father!” 

I put her hand aside with a gesture 
of affected disdain. ‘Then an idea struck 
me. ‘Your name?” I asked curtly. 
“Who was your father? ‘That Sirdar 
in the Zina Plain yesterday ?” 

“True, O Sahib. ‘The Sirdar Ma- 
homed Jan of Shahabad,—he was my 
father. I am Dhurkani, his only child, 
a maid.” ‘The poor creature bowed her 
head forward, and wept bitterly. 

I felt strangely moved at all this, but 
I kept my countenance, and continued. 

“Tell me, then, Dhurkani,” I said, 
‘and no harm shall befall you—tell me 
truly what was his business on the Zina 
Plain? He was of ‘the Amir’s army. 
Say, was he there on the Amir’s business ?” 

“Oh, my lord, it was not so. My 
father was on his way elsewhere, with 
six Khasaldars for his escort, and taking 
me, his daughter, with him, to go to 
command His Highness’s soldiers at 
Lalabeg over yonder. Old Sadok Mir, 
chief malik of the Zina Khel, was his 
kinsman, my father’s oldest friend. So 
my father turned aside, being in this 
part of the country where he had not 
been for years, to talk with his old friend 
once more, ‘Then came a cry that you 
Feringhis were coming with fire and 
sword into, the Zina Plain. And my 
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father arose in his wrath and swore that 
he would not stand by and see this 
thing done in his presence. He would 
go forth and strike his blow for the 
people of his oldest friend. So he 
saddled the horse Sultan, and went forth. 
And you, Sahib, slew there my poor 
father and took from him Sultan and the 
sword that the great Nadir Shah _ hirself 
gave to my father’s grandfather of oid. 
My lord Sahib, O great warrior! I 
have told you all I know. ‘Take then 
this, my lord, this necklet—it is all 
Dhurkani has—and give me again my 
father’s sword to bear back weeping to my 
home in Shahabad.” 

She tried to thrust into my hands again 
the proffered string of rubies, and pointed 
to the sword. 

It was strange indeed ; and I felt most 
strangely wrought. 

But I persisted in my refusal. It 
was hard,—but I was fascinated as my 
eyes fell on the gleaming wonder of the 
sword. I could not let it go. 

Within me, all the time I felt, deep 
down, another prompting—“ It is her all 
in life, now; give it upto her!” But I 
suppressed that, and motioned to Dhur- 
kani that it was useless asking: she must 
leave the tent. 

But no; she cast a wild look of despair 
all around her that was pitiful to see. 
Then, fixing her large soft eyes on my 
face, she spoke once more ; in a strangely 
pathetic and gentle, low-voiced tone, 
stretching out her right hand and pointing 
to my mother’s portrait on the little 
table : 

“Sahib! Sahib! Look there! She 
pleads with you! Restore her dearest 
treasure to the orphaned maid!” 

I stood and said nothing for a moment. 
But the spell was broken. I could not 
refuse her. ‘The helpless girl had won. 

Without daring to bethink myself of 
what I was doing, I turned abruptly and 
picked up the sword and its trappings. 
‘Then, averting my eyes, I silently put all 
into her hands. 

She on her side started back. Tut she 
took the sword. Hastily then she enve- 
loped herself, and it, in her sar, with a 
charmingly graceful turn of the arm. 

Looking at me with her eyes full of 
tears, in a broken and trembling voice, 
Dhurkani ejaculated: “May Allah go 
ever before the noble Sahib and guard 
his path for what he has done this night!” 
































The next moment the tent was empty. 
Just the half-closed entrance-hanging 
waved slightly as it settled back. 

I stepped outside quickly and listened. 
It was black darkness all round, and there 
was not a sound, Dhurkani, the beautiful, 
and the sword, had both vanished like 
a dream. 

I turned back into the tent, finished off 
my letters somehow, and then threw myself 
on my bed, all dressed as I was, I must 
have fallen asleep almost as my _ head 
touched the pillow. My last thought, I 
remember, was that it was best, perhaps, 
as things had gone. 


Two days later another expedition was 
on foot: the Zinas were to have their 
quarters beaten up by the whole brigade. 
Certain intelligence induced the General 
to occupy the valley in force. Two 
columns were to advance by as many 
routes, and I was told off to act as guide 
to the cavalry column, the Princess Royal’s 
Lancers, the 5th Bengal Lancers and the 
Multanis, moving by the Torsapa defile. 
Colonel Walterson, who was in charge, 
had on the previous occasion crossed by 
the Sangara Kotal route. 

We were nearly half-way through the 
first ravine, and had come to a_ place 
where the track ran through a gorge, with 
crags and rocks on either side rising tier 
above tier in jagged terraces. 

“A nasty place, Masters, to get ambushed 
in,” said the Colonel. 1 was riding by his 
side near the head of the column. “ You 
could hide half an army behind those 


ridges !” 
“But look!” he exclaimed. “ See 
there! What’s that?” 


Right in our path, not ten paces off, a 
veiled figure leapt suddenly from behind 
a boulder and came towards us with arms 
outstretched. 

‘The advanced patrol had passed on and 
was a couple of hundred yards ahead. 

As the figure waved us_ back 
garment that veiled it fell aside. 

Great heavens! It was my visitor of 
that night. It was Dhurkani. 

What did it mean? She sprang for- 
ward, as we gazed in blank amazement, 
and seized my bridle. 

“Back, O noble-hearted Sahib, back ! 
Turn! Ride quick! You are trapped! 
They are all round you! See——!” 

From each side of the ravine came— 
“Crack !” — “ Bang!” — “Crack!” — 


the 
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* Bang ! 


pandemonium 


A wild 
of blinding flashes and 
gunpowder smoke and shouts and yells 
burst forth in an instant on every side. 
Every rock darted forth musketry fire. 


“Bang!” “ Bang!” 


“God help my poor wife!” The 
Colonel threw up his arms and reeled 
over, a dead man. 

It was a deadly-looking trap indeed, 
but the squadron officers kept their heads. 
Within ten seconds they had dismounted 
their men and were taking cover behind 
boulders and replying with magazine 
rifles. One plucky subaltern and a dozen 
troopers clambered to a shelf of rock 
which enfiladed the Afghans. At the 
other end of the ambush the advanced 
patrol climbed another projecting ledge 
and enfiladed the other side. 

For nearly ten minutes the fusillade 
continued, fresh men from the rear 
squadrons joining in and seizing more 
points of vantage. ‘Then the Zinas ceased 
firing and went scrambling off up the 
heights. 

I had dismounted like the rest at first, 
leaving Myani hastily tethered by a looped 
rein round a boulder. ‘The Colonel’s 
charger had fallen beside its master, and 
just in front lay outstretched the body of 
poor Dhurkani. 

I stooped over the poor thing, whilst 
all round the troopers were attending to 
their wounded comrades and picking up 
the dead. From what I heard said, we 
had lost some twenty-three killed and 
twice as many wounded. The Zina 
dead lay thick among the rocks on all 
sides. I bentdown over Dhurkani. She 
had saved us, probably, from annihilation. 
As I gazed on her she drew a deep 
breath and opened her eyes. I raised her 
head, and her savi fell from her shoulder, 
showing how one Zina bullet at least had 
struck her in the breast. She looked up, 
a faint smile crossed the beautiful face, 
and feebly moved her lips. I bent my 
ear low to hear. 

“Lord Sahib!”—I could just catch 
the words—‘‘I give it back to you. ‘They 
said the horse pu/fan were coming and that 
we should kill them all at Torsapa. I 
followed and watched for you. I have 
brought it.” She motioned with her left 
hand. “Under my sari. ‘There is none 
left now to claim it! Take it! ‘The 
sword of my father—ah!” 


Her head fell back. The soul of 


Dhurkani had passed. 
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BY ADAM GOWANS WHYTE. 


‘TOWN is utterly dull, my dear 


Sylvia. For a week I have 
been living in a_ raging—a 


torricellian vacuum. 

Mrs. Amyar lifted her pen at the word 
torricellian, and her eyebrows met in a 
frown of perplexity. Surely that was the 
correct expression to apply to a vacuum ? 
In any case, her bosom friend Sylvia had 
always been lower in the classes at school, 
and was therefore not likely to know any 
more about it than she herself. So she 
continued writing. 

“No! The ‘dear Major,’ as you 
describe him, has not been near me for 
ages. I begin to fear You 
widows have the reputation of being 
huntresses, and I am so horrified at the 
thought that the Major should consider 
me “iat, I dare not so much as show him 
too plainly that I am ever glad to see 
him. I have no secrets from you, dear. 
I never thought that I would ever care 
for any man again, but af course Major 
Strang is so different. But I feel sure 
that my boy is the insuperable obstacle. 
I have seen the Major glaring at his 


see, 


photograph on the mantelpiece near 
which I write-—the photograph which 


shows him at four years of age. Oh, 
dear ! ye 

While Mrs. Amyar was thus unburden- 
ing her soul on mauve notepaper, Major 
Strang was walking across the park on 
his way to call on the lady. He was 


dimly conscious of the sunshine, and of 


the scent of hyacinths and wallflowers in 
the trim beds. He was acutely conscious 


of the apparently innumerable children of 


all ages. ‘The park seethed with them 
sprawling, squalling, laughing, and fighting 
in a noisy anarchy which offended his sense 
of order and discipline. 

Infancy had always appeared to him to 
be a great mistake. Children ought to 
be born at a stage when they would be 
susceptible to drill, would appreciate the 
word of command, and_ know their 
superior officers by instinct. 

Mrs. Amyar’s child, for instance. 

Mrs. Amyar no doubt idolised him, 
although she had allowed him to remain 
all those weeks with his paternal aunts in 





the country. A curly-headed angel in 
the photograph, but certain to be a 
peevish obstreperous torment with jaminy 
fingers, muddy boots, and an inveterate 
habit of destroying everything within his 
reach. What a pity! Mrs. Amyar was 
perfection. He was quite prepared to 
accept, although with amazement, the 
passion for domesticity with which she 
had inspired his middle age. He was 
quite prepared to admit that she was no 
longer youthful, although her hair was 
still dark, her cheek smooth, her eye 
bright, and her whole bearing a marvel 
of freshness and sweetness. In this, the 
best of all worlds, everything was for the 
best—except that confounded little baby 
boy. 

‘“No wonder,” he grunted to himself— 
‘*no wonder that children are legally de- 
scribed as encumbrances.” 

When he pressed the bell at the door 
of Mrs. Amyar’s flat, his plan of cam- 
paign was still unsettled. When he was 
ushered into her sitting-room, he was 
pondering whether he could open 
negotiations for an alliance on the basis 
of the infant remaining permanently with 
his paternal aunts in the country. There 
might be some difficulty, but he would 
make the attempt. 

He looked round for Mrs. Amyar, and 
was guided to her whereabouts by the 
smothered sound of kissing. Mrs. Amyar 
was there—certainly. But she was in a 
position which turned the Major cold 
with sudden horror. ‘Two manly arms 
were round her; one of her arms was 
flung round a manly neck, and she was 
kissing her embracer with staccato rapidity 
which reminded the Major, even in his 
paralysis of thought, of a Maxim gun. 

“Thunder!” ejaculated the Major. 

He was celebrated throughout the 
service for his prompt action in emer- 
gencies. But this crisis found him 
incapable of intelligent action. He could 
only stare and gape. Mrs. Amyar in the 
arms of her lover! And a moment 
earlier he had been arranging the terms 
of her capitulation ! 

He turned to retreat, but Mrs. Amyar 
had heard his exclamation and looked up. 
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“Major Strang!” she cried, and im- 
mediately slipped from the — encircling 
arms to a sofa. ‘‘Oh, Major Strang !— 
Major Strang!” she moaned, looking 
helplessly towards him, and then burying 
her face in her hands. 

The third person in the room was the 
only one not hopelessly embarrassed. He 
turned and stared coolly at the Major ; 
then looked in perplexity at Mrs. Aymar. 
The Major saw, with an added pang, that 
he was a mere boy ; tall, broad-shouldered, 
and well set, but still a mere boy. He 
reflected painfully that a mature woman’s 
passion for a boy had been a source of 
satiric amusement to poets. Byron, he 
believed—and possibly others. 

He pulled himself together. “TI fear I 
intrude,” he began, in a parade voice. 

Mrs. Amyar dropped her hands, and 
looked up with a pale face. ‘“ Harry,” 
she said faintly, ‘this is Major Strang.” 

“ How d’you do?” said the young man 
calmly. ‘I have heard of you often.” 

The Major bit his lips. It was bad 
enough to find himself supplanted by a 
boy who had hardly learned to use a razor ; 
but to have been a topic of conversation 
between them was more than even 
military endurance could stand. 

He bowed stiffly. ‘1 shall call again 
when you are disengaged.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Amyar incon- 
sequently. 

‘The Major stared at her. She was 
gazing at him appealingly, like a child 
discovered in a fault. ‘‘ L was not aware,” 
he persisted, “‘ that you were engaged.” 


“TIT am not engaged,” replied Mrs. 
Amyar automatically. A moment later 
she blushed furiously. ‘‘I mean,” she 


stammered, “that Harry doesn’t—doesn’t 
count.” 

“Of course not,” added Harry, in a 
casual tone. He lifted a chair, placed it 
beside the Major, and sat on the sofa with 
Mrs. Amyar. 

The Major sank into thé chair with a 
sense of despair. ‘“‘ Harry didn’t count ” ; 
but Mrs. Amyar hung on his neck and 
kissed him like a quick-firing gun. How 
many Harrys were there? She might 
have an entire regiment of infantry under 
her command. 

“A beautiful day,” said Mrs. Amyar 
faintly. 

* Yes,” 
“Getting beastly hot now,” said Harry. 
This was almost, in the Major’s view, 
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a personal remark. The perspiration 
must be visible on his face. He glared 
at Harry. ‘I have known it hotter,” he 
declared, and immediately felt himself a 
perjurer. 

“Tt was very warm last year,” whispered 
Mrs. Amyar, with a valiant attempt to 
keep the conversation going. “At the 
Isle of Wight. You remember, Harry ?” 

‘* Rather,” was the reply. “ITll take 
jolly good care we don’t go there for our 
holiday again.” 

Major Strang felt that the position was 


becoming unbearable. He rose, and 
gripped the back of the chair. “If you 


will excuse me,” he said hurriedly, ‘I 
have an appointment.” 

The door opened, and the maid entered 
with the afternoon tea-tray. The sight of 
the cups and saucers seemed to paralyse 
the Major. He watched them in their 
course to the table, and sat down again 
as if robbed of the power of motion. 

Mrs. Amyar laughed in a high key. 
‘Please do not go away before you have 
a cup of tea. Harry has wanted so much 
to see you.” 

It was on the tip of the Major’s tongue 
to declare that he had no intention of 
being made an interesting exhibit for any 
one of her affectionate Harrys, but he 
stifled his anger. He became suddenly 
cool and polite. ‘Iam pleased to be of 
interest to Mr. ——er, Mr. ——” He 
paused interrogatively. 

“‘ He is young enough still to be called 
Harry,” said Mrs. Amyar sweetly. ‘“‘ He 
is really not so old as he looks.” 

“T suppose not,” replied the Major 
ironically. 

“He was always a big boy for his age,” 
continued Mrs. Amyar, in apologetic tone. 

“ Always?” queried the Major, in a 
choked voice. *‘‘ Always?” 

“Ves, ever since he was a_ baby,” 
answered Mrs. Amyar, handing the Major 
ateacup. ‘You can see that from his 
photograph.” 

“No doubt,” 
absently. 

“He was only four years of age when 
that was taken,” added Mrs. Amyar, 
inclining her head towards a photograph 
on the mantelpiece. 

““Excuse me,” said the Major politely, 
“that is a photograph of your baby.” 

“That’s what [ mean,” murmured Mrs. 
Amyar. 

Major Strang put his cup down on the 


replied the Major 
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table and stared in silence at Mrs. Amyar, 
at Harry, and at the photograph of the 
curly-headed boy, who was big for his four 
years. Comprehension struggled at last 
to his stricken mind. ‘Do you mean to 
say——” he began. “Good heavens! 
what an ass I am!” 

“ Harry,” said Mrs. Amyar hastily, 
“you had better run out and send a 
telegram to say you won’t be back to- 
night. You really must not go till the 
morning.” 

Major Strang was pleased to observe 
that the boy obeyed orders immediately 
and without question. ‘ Discipline,” he 
murmured—* discipline !” 


He watched the boy go out. ‘Tiere 
was the making of a soldier in him. ‘The 


Major experienced a reaction as sudden 
as the collapse of his hopes, but much 
more pleasant. 

Turning to Mrs. Amyar, who was pen- 
sively nibbling a biscuit, he cleared his 
throat and pulled his waistcoat down. 

Mrs. Amyar looked up appealingly. 
“Whatever you are going to say, Major, 
please don’t say it.” 

‘**Eh?” ‘The Major reddened. 

‘*T mean—— Oh, how dreadfully old 
you must think I am!” 

* Nonsense! Do you know how old I 
am? I am old enough to be your 
father !” 

“And I am old enough to be his 
mother,” added Mrs. Amyar, smiling 
faintly. ‘‘ But only just,” she continued— 
“only just.” 

“You let me think he was /fat,” 
spluttered the Major, pointing at the 
photograph. ‘“‘ You deceived me grossly.” 

“Sylvia says that that is a woman’s 
privilege.” 

“She aided and abetted you! She 
used to praise the child to my face for 
hours at a time. Incredible conduct! 
She must have known she would be found 
out.” 

“A woman will dare anything to con- 
ceal her age—anything—even discovery.” 
Mrs. Amyar took out her handkerchief. 
“Tf he hadn’t come home from school 
unexpectedly, you would not have found 
me out so soon.” 

** Queer idea,” remarked the Major, “ to 
think I would prefer a curly-headed cupid 
in petticoats to a brawny boy like that.” 
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“He was a dear child,” murmured 
Mrs. Amyar apologetically. 

“They all are. Every mother of every 
brat says the same. What are you going 
to make of him ?” 

“T thought of the Army,” Mrs. Amyar 
whispered, with a flush. 

““Mrs. Amyar, that boy will want a 
guiding hand if he goes into the Army— 
a strong hand, a firm hand. ‘The Army 
is the deuce to a boy with only women 
over him. Oh, I know, he’s a dear good 
boy and all that! None better—always 
tells his mother everything—and therefore 
the very kind to come the worst cropper. 
Racing, cards—and all the rest.” 

“Oh, Major, don’t speak like that ! ” 

“Tt’s truth. And who’s to put his 
hand on the bridle?” 

“T do my best.” 

“Do you think you are the best guide? 
After your outrageous deceit ?” 

** Major, please do forgive me ! 

“On one condition.” 

** Any condition !” 

“Don’t answer too hastily.” ‘The 
Major rose and stood close beside her. 
“Count ten, like a good little girl, 
before you speak. I want you to let me 
take charge of the boy.” 

“You are very good—your advice— 
your experience -—” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, my dear 
Mrs. Amyar. I want to talk to him like 
a father.” 

* How kind you are!” she breathed. 

“I was never more selfish in my life,” 
protested the Major. “You see, the 
privilege of talking to your son like a 
father involves the privilege—well, certain 
other privileges.” 

Mrs. Amyar’s expression was innocent 
of comprehension. “Tell me,” she 
whispered, holding her face up to the 
Major’s. 

“My dear Mrs. Amyar——” The 
Major stammered over his words. It 
was particularly difficult to frame the 
sentence of declaration with that sweet 
face so tantalisingly close to his own. 
‘* My dear Mrs. Amyar,” he murmured. 

“Quick,” she said suddenly—* quick ! 
I hear Harry coming back.” 

Major Strang snatched a kiss—a vivid 
second of superlative delight. ‘Then he 
stood to attention. 
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STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY LAURENCE 


HERE was once upon a time a 
Princess who was so_ beautiful 
that everybody spoiled _ her. 

Everything she did was held to be per- 

fect, and everything she left undone was 

declared to be not worth the doing. 


These matters of opinion gave the Court 
plenty of occupation and leisure; only the 


King, her father, finding attention diverted 
from himself, grew rather tired of it. 

One day the Princess was netting a fine 
purse of silk to hold pennies for the poor 
—for she liked her presents to be pretty 
and ornamental—when the skein out of 
which she was making it fell from her lap 
to the ground, and, before she knew what 
was happening, the palace kitten had 
pounced upon it and had twisted it up 
into the most inextricable tangle. 

No sooner did the Princess perceive 
what was done than she started to scream 
with rage. All the courtiers came running 
to hear her. “ How beautifully she 
screams!” remarked one of them; and 
immediately the whole Court became lost 
in admiration. 

The King sent to inquire what the 
matter was ; and word went back that the 
Princess was screaming because the palace 
kitten had tangled the skein of thread 
with which she had been making silk 
purses for the poor. 

The King sent word that she was to stop 
it. The Princess stopped just long enough 
to remark that she meant to go on scream- 
ing till some one had disentangled the 
skein for her. Having thus announced 
her purpose, she resumed her top-notes of 
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lamentation, and all the Court sat round 
and listened in rapturous attitudes. 

After that there was no peace left in 
the palace, and the King’s brain became 
so worried that he signed his name _ back- 
wards to the most important documents, 
with the result that the laws so promulgated 
were most misleading and reactionary 
their effects, and the whole constitution 
went topsy-turvy. 

‘There was not a single person in the 
Court whose fingers were able to get 
the skein out of its tangle, and when they 
appealed to the palace kitten she only 
made matters worse. 

So, as there was nothing else td be done, 
the King sent out criers to proclaim that 
any man who could get the skein disen- 
tangled, and put an end to her screaming, 
should receive the hand of the Princess in 
marriage ; but that whoever tried. to do 
it and failed should be hanged, with the 
silken skein for a cord. 

Many came and were hanged, for the 
fear of failure and the unceasing screams 
of the Princess made them so nervous 
that they could do nothing whatever. 
And with every hanging the skein became 
more inextricably tangled than ever. 

Now it so happened that a poor rope- 
maker, who had failed in business and had 
no means left for keeping soul and body 
together, was on his way to hang himself 
with the last of his own ropes, when he 
heard the King’s criers crying the Prin- 
cess’s hand in marriage for any one who 
could untangle the skein and restore 
peace to the palace. 
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“Well,” thought the rope-maker, ‘I 
may as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb. If I succeed I shall get a Princess 
to cook and mend for me; and, if I fail, 
I shall but be hanged with silk instead of 
with hemp.” 

So he went up to the palace, and 
offered, on the agreed terms, to do his 
best to set right the tangled skein. Being 
already prepared for death, there was 
nothing in the task to unnerve him, and, 
being a rope-maker, he had sense where 
others were foolish. So, setting to work, 
he made no attempt to disentangle the 
threads, which from so much _ handling 
had become inextricable ; but, carding 
and shredding, he reduced them to fine 
floss, and out of this respun a new skein, 
just as fine and smooth as the other had 
been before it. 

The Princess watched the process with 
so much astonishment that she quite 
forgot her promise, and left off screaming ; 
but when it was finished, little liking the 
prospect of having to marry a common 
rope-maker, she remarked: ‘ You didn’t 
do that fair!” 

“He made you stop screaming,” said 
the King, ‘‘ and that’s all I care about.” 

““Very well,” retorted the Princess, 
“then if you make me marry him I 
shall start screaming again just as badly 
as ever.” 

“JT shall leave him to manage that,” 
said the King. “It won’t be under my 
roof.” 

“Tt won’t be under mine,” said the 
rope-maker firmly. ‘‘ If she starts scream- 
ing where I am, I shall just open the 
door and put her out of it.” 

The Princess opened her eyes very 
wide at that; she had never heard any 
one talk like that before. 

** But,” went on the rope-maker, “ I’m 
not the man to hold any woman to a 
bargain that wasn’t of her own making. 
So, if you will kindly pay me for my time 
and trouble in putting this skein to rights, 
we will cry quits over the whole business.” 

At this the Princess. opened her eyes 
a great deal wider than she had ever 
opened them before, for here was a poor, 
common man almost declining the offer 
of her hand. 

“Td much rather you married her,” 
said the King earnestly. ‘‘ I think you’d 
know how to manage her—/ don't.” 

“'That’s not for me to say,” answered 
the rope-maker. ‘I haven’t tried her.” 
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“ But,” cried the King, “why on earth 
did you come here and risk your life on 
so hazardous an undertaking, if you were 
not, above all things, desirous to marry 
the Princess ?” 

“Well, you see,” replied the rope- 
miker, “I was going to my own hanging 
at the time; and it really didn’t seem to 
me much matter whether I myself or the 
King’s hangman did the business. And 
even if things turned out otherwise, I 
didn't think I should be so very much 
worse off by having to marry a king’s 
daughter. But there I showed my igno- 
rance, for till then I had only read of 
king’s daughters in story-books.” 

As soon as the Princess heard that she 
cried to the King: ‘*Give that man all 
the money he asks for and turn him out 
of the palace! And if you don’t, I'll 
scream the roof down.” 

So the King did as she desired, and no 
sooner had he done so than the Princess 
started screaming. 

Refusing to give any explanation, she 
screamed, and she screamed, and she 
screamed. Before long the King vacated 
the palace, building himself another in 
which it was possible to have rest and 
quiet ; and at last even the Court tired of 
her, and, retiring with profound protesta- 


tions of devotion, left her to her own 
devices. 
Meanwhile the rope-maker had _ re- 


turned home, and, putting up a new sign- 
board over his door, whereon was written 
* Rope-maker to His Majesty the King,” 
was soon doing a thriving business. 

It took the Princess five years to learn 
not to scream for things that she had no 
right to. But on the very first day when 
she had learned that lesson thoroughly, 
she dried her eyes, and, putting on a 
waiting-woman’s cloak, went to the rope- 
makers. 

“Oh! 
he said. 

“ Please,” she answered, “ I’ve stopped 
screaming. May I come in?” 

He had only to look at her face to see 
that it was true. She was just as beauti- 
ful as ever ; and she had learned patience. 
In her hand was the once tangled skein, 
just as he had left it with her. ‘ This is 
all I bring for my dower!” she said,— 
‘this silken cord.” 

‘And a very good dower, too,” said the 
rope-maker. And so, when they were 
married, they both found it, 


What have you come for?” 
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Hockey. 





a W HEN winter reigns: o’er hill 


and _ plain, 
And dark and drear the sky, 
The hockey stick comes forth again 


‘The weather to defy.” 
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FEBRUARY. 
Golf. 


eT HE pen and sword both 
mighty are, 
Yet many a wight we find 
Who deems a golf club mightier 
far 


Than both of these combined.” 
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APRIL, 
Rock-Climbing. 


—~ RE hands and fect, good 
heart and head, 
By these the peak’s attained ; 
And as we mount life’s rugged way— 
The hardest climb of any—may 


‘The top as well be gained.” 













MARCH. 
Motoring. 


2 BtOw, Boreas, blow ! 
‘Thy strength’s a poor spent 
thing 
’Gainst this new force, 
Of changeless course— 


‘The sport of subject and king.” 
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May. 
Cricket. 


ae en the spring’s best month 
appears again, 
Flower-decked and full of song, 
"Tis meet the willow and the ash 
Take each a place among the 


throng.” 





JUNE. 
Fishing. 


- YW HEN the wind is in the 
east, then the fishes do 
bite the least. 

When the wind is in the west, then 

the fishes do bite the best. 

When the wind is in the north, then 

the fishes do come forth. 

When the wind is in the south, it 

bait in the fishes’ 


blows the 


mouth.” 
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AUGUST. 
Bathing. 


- | HE sea is blue and joyous ; 


Bright the August day. 
The waves are asking, brother: 


Will you join us in our play ?” 
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JuLy. 
Tennis. 

“O RARE old game, which 
kings in days gone by 
loved playing ; 

Such time when from the sterner 

joys they'd fly of slaying ! 

How many summer hours you’ve 

helped to pass, great Tennis ; 

Unequal tho’ to paint thy charms, 


alas ! our pen is.” . 
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OcTOBER. 
Football. 


4 KING ‘Footer’ now reigns o’er 
the land 
(King Cricket’s had his day), 
His subjects—now a mighty band— 
All gladly rise at his command, 


And hasten to obey.” 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Shooting. 


- o_o BER’S here and sum- 
mer’s O’er ; 
Take gun and gear across the 
stubble : 
To prove the truth of ancient lore; 
One pot oft makes another 


bubble.” 
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DECEMBER. 


Hare and Hounds. 


- —* the sport that most 


enchants us, re 
And that’s soonest done ? 
With yelping pack, or timid hare — 


A cross-country run.” 
















NOVEMBER, 
Lacré SSC. 


" HER sports have helped to 

make Great Britain’s power ; 

We've given nations manly games 
by dozens ; 

Here’s one, howe’er, which we’ve 

been taught by our Canadian 


cousins.” 
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“Puss in Boots,” by Mrs. Turnbull. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


In accordance with the announcement made in our Christmas Number, we give here a 
second selection from the photographs that were submitted to the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


in this Competition. 


As will be seen, they are of varying types, which need no special 


classification, but the full technical details accompany them, so tl.at they may serve as 
guides to those of our readers who contemplate entering for the Second Competition, of 


which we repeat the details given in the Christmas Number. 
ductions a fee of half-a-crown will be paid. 


* Puss in Boots.” Mrs. Turnbull, Hawick 


Adams Videx, Zeiss lens, Barnet Red Seal, 


11.30 ams, f/8, 1/32nd sec., pyro-soda. 


May, 


*©On Adel Moor.” E. S. Maples, Mirfield. 


Imperial Ortho, f/8, 2 secs., April, 4 p.m., diffused light, 
metyl-quinol. 


** A Quiet Harbour.” A. R. Mathie. 


Sanderson camera, Goerz lens, Imperial Ortho, June, 
11a m., diffused light, f/6°8, 1/soth sec., pyro-soda. 


* Royal Review, September 18, 1905. The 
King Leaves Holyrood.” James Patrick, Fife. 


Acme camera, Dallmeyer R.R. lens, Improved Special 
Rapid plate, September, sunshine, stop {/16, 1/zoth sec., 
Pyro-soda, 
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** Work and Play.” E, E. Carter. 

Planex Reflex camera, Ross Homo lens, 10” focus, 
Marion Supreme plate, September, 12.30 p.m., poor ‘light, 
Stop f/11, 1/760 sec., pyro-m2tol. 


“ Hoar Fiost.” E.S. Maples, Mirfield. 
January, dall, 7” lens, Barnet Ortho, 4 secs., f/11, 4 x 
screen, meto'-quinol. 


‘The Thaw.” E. S. Maples. 
Barnet Ortho, 2 secs., f/8, March, 11 am., 3 X screen, 
pyro-soda, 


‘© A Study.” Winifred H. Prout, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

Goerz camera and lens, Imperial S.R, 4 secs, /6, 
May, 11 30, good light, pyro-soda. 

** Home, Home.” S. B. Dawson, 
Guernsey, 

Sanderson camera, Aldis lens, Imperial Ortho, good 
indoor light, July, 3 p.m., f/7, 8 secs., pyro-soda. 
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Sweet 











THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


SECOND COMPETITION 


Open to All Readers. 


The “Pall Mall Gazette”’ and the “Pall 
Mall Magazine” offer THREE PRIZES of 
One Guinea each for the best Photographs of 
various subjects. The Prize Photographs and 
any others which may be of special merit will 
be reproduced in the February issue of the 
Magazine. Particular interest attaches to the 
technical data accompanying each print. 





A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best Photograph 
submitted in each of the following 


CLASSES : 


A. Striking Topical Events. 
B. Studies for Advertisements. 
C. Photo Design for Magazine Cover. 


SUITABLE SUBJECTS COMPRISE THE FOLLOWING: 


A. Strzet scenes, Accidents, Royal and other Processions, Sports, Unique [ncidnts, etc., ele. 

B. These must be applicable to commodities advertised in the ** Pall Mall Gazette” during December 
1909, or in the ‘* Pall Mall Magazine” Christmas Number. 

A photograph suitable for reproduction as part or whole of the front cover of the * Pall Mall 
Magazine. 


2 


RULES. 


1. All photographs must be sent, addressed “ The Photographic Fditor, the ‘ Pall Mall’ Press, Newton Street, 
London, W C.,” postage paid, not later than December 22, 1909, accompanied by this announcement. 

2. The Editor cannot undertake to return any of the photographs, nor to be oy mae for their safe custody ; 
but if a stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them, every effort will be made to return such of them 
as are not prize winners, 

3- Every photograph must be the sole work of the Competitor himself, from the selection of the subject and 
exposure of the plate or film to the final mounting of the print, and must not have been previously reproduced 
in any publication. 

4. A Competitor may submit for competition as many prints as he wishes, but each print must be endorsed with 
the name and postal address of the Competitor, and the following particulars: 


(a) Class 15 which the print is to compete. (e) Lighting condition. 
(6) Description of camera and lens. (/) Stop used. 

(c) Name of plate or film. (g) Length of exposure. 
(ad) Date and hour of exposure. (4) Developers used. 


w 


The Proprietor of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” and the “‘ Pall Mall Magazine” shall have the right to produce any 
of the cae sent in, as the Photographic Editor may consider to be of special merit. In all cases 
where Photographs are selected for reproduction a fee of five shillings for whole page and two shillings and 
sixpence for smaller size will be paid, and it shall rest with the Editor to determine whether a selected 
photograph shall be reproduced as a whole page or as a smaller size. 

6. The decision of the Photographic Editor upon any question arising in connection with this competition, or as 
to the interpretation of these rules, or upon any point not covered by the rules, shall be final, and shall 
be accepted by the Competitors as conclusive. 


REPRODUCTIONS of the Prize Photographs, and of such 
others as may be deemed to be of special merit, will appear 
in the February issue of the “Pall Mall Magazine,” published 
January 18, 1910. 
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**On Adel Moor,’ 
“A Quiet Harbour,” by A. R. Mathie. 
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“Home, Sweet Home,” by 8. B. Dawson. 
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Wouldn't you rather have a Piano that 
canbe played both by band and by Musie- 
Rolls than an ordinary Piano which 
ean be played only in the ordinary way? 


In almost every family there is usually 
some one who can play to a certain 


extent by hand. But don’t you get 
rather tired of always listening to the 
same compositions played over and 
over again? Don’t you wish that you 
could always have music of your own 
selection and play it yourself? 


PIANOLA Piano 


is the instrument that you want, that 
every member of your family would 
like to have. It does not mean giving 
up hand-playing. The Pianola Piano 
is just the same in that respect as an 
ordinary piano, only it is a_ better 
instrument than most. 


The Pianola Piano has al! the advan- 
tages of an ordinary piano, and the 
additional and immeasureable advan- 
tage of being accessible to every one 
and making it possible for them to 
play all there is of music in q way that 
could not be taken exception Jo by the 
severest critic. 


The Pianola Piano is the only instru- 
ment that has met with the approbation 
of all the world’s great musicians. 
They recognise that it is the only 
artistic means of giving to all the 
ability to produce music, and that it is 
the instrument that ought to be in 
every home. 








THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 
AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond St., 
LONDON, wW. 

















Why the Orchestrelle Co. can 
fully warrant the Pianola Piano. 
In buying a Pianola Piano the 
purchaser not only secures ex- 
clusive patents and thorough work- 
manship, but he has the additional 
advantage of dealing with the 
actual manufacturers of the Pianola, 
the Weber and Steck Pianos. 
Made throughout in its own 
factories, the Orchestrelle Co. 
can thus, through its own direct 
knowledge and control, fully 
guarantee its product. : 











All piano-players are not 
Pianolas. The word 
“ Pianola” is a trade-mark, 
and only the _ instrument 
manufactured by the 
Orchestrelle Co. is entitled 
to the name. Always make 
sure that the name 
“Pianola” is on the 
instrument you buy. 
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Write to us to-day 

for full particulars, 

specifying Catalogue 
ss y. 

















BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


HIS is a velvet season with a ven- 
geance. It is noexaggeration to say 


that quite a third of the ladies at- 
tending any fashionable gathering wear a 
velvet dress—black leading. 
surprising, as the material is so eminently 


This is not 


g, and in conjunction with the 
fashionable sable or skunk fur, has such a 
softening and beautifying effect upon the 
face that nearly every type of woman looks 
her best in velvet attire.- In my opinion, 
velvet dresses look their best the plainer 
they are, but, as in everything else, a touch 
of gold trimming is prominent. One lady 
I have seen had her black velvet 
made with square-cut bodice, and mere 
shoulder-straps of the velvet. This, with a 
little lace or jet garniture, made a good 
evening dress ; and for afternoon wear she 
had the yoke and long sleeves of gold or 
oxidised net, or ivory lace, or jetted black 
net, transforming her toilet frequently at 
very little expense. For the next two 
months we shall not see much that is really 
new in the way of fashions. 

Evening dresses are being largely made 
by the best houses for the many dances to 
which the young folk are looking forward, 
and mean to enjoy, spite of the General 
Election and other abominations, It is im- 
possible to say that any one style of skirt is 
the leading thing. The draped skirt is, of 
course, in the height of the mode, but, 
equally of course, the draped skirt admits 
of innumerable ways of treatment. A 


becoming, 


dress 


fashionable, if not altogether graceful, style 
is that of tying or knotting in the foot of the 
skirt at the back. A few months ago the 
sash or scarf was tied round the figuré a 
little above the knees, and as often as not, 
this scarf was passed under the transparent 
material of the over-dress, and was threaded 
through to tie in a bow at the back, side, or 
in front. The tying in has crept down 
nearly to the feet now, and with some of the 
new skirts the wearer seems to have diffi- 
culty in walking freely. Flounced and tunic 
skirts are to be reckoned with, and are very 
prettily designed. 


* * * 


A good evening dress had the foundation 
of pale pink satin, and the skirt was flounced 
with three deep lace flounces, with a hem of 
pink satin showing at the foot. Over the 
lace fell a long ivory chiffon tunic, com- 
pletely covering it at the back, but opening 
in front, where it was slightly draped up 
with little bunches of jasmine. The straight- 
line effect, so popular now, was preserved 
by bringing the crystal fringe and narrow 
pink satin rouleaux, which bordered the 
tunic, over this belt, to terminate under 
wreaths of jasmine, catching up the chiffon 
fichu berthe at each side of the front. The 
short chiffon sleeves were straight and 
narrow, and hemmed with pink satin. 

A black satin evening dress had the bodice 
and most of the skirt veiled in black net 
embroidery in very white silver thread, and 
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A Beautiful Woman— 


must safeguard her health in order to retain her 
beauty. There is no better safeguard than 
Ivelcon, which contains the tonic, invigorating 
properties of the finest beef and vegetables. 
Ivelcon will give her strength to resist 
illness, and ensure that those bright, 
sparkling eyes, that supple, graceful 
figure, and clear, healthy skin will be 
hers— always. There’s a splendid store 
of beautiful health in delicious Ivelcon. 





S cubes, 6d.; 12 cubes, 1/-. One cube makes large cupful. At all grocers’, chemists’, stores. 
Sample box sent post free on receipt of 6d. Aplin & Barrett, &c., Ltd., Yeovil, 
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large and small grey pearls. This drapery 
was open at the sides, and edged with the 
‘“Greek Key” design worked in the silver 
thread. In the front the silver lines crossed, 
giving the impression that the net drapery 
crossed too, whereas it did nothing of the 
kind, but owed the effect to the deft arrange- 
ment of the embroidery. 
- * + 

One of the prettiest and most inexpensive 
evening dresses which have come under my 
notice was made of raspberry-coloured 
Japanese silk—of the good, substantial 
quality dzen entendu. The full skirt was 
finely gathered to the waist, and the front 
of the low corsage was closely gauged and 
crossed by insertions of pretty cream 
guipure, Similar guipure framed __ this 
gauging, and was continued straight to the 
bottom of the skirt. The style of the bodice 
was repeated near the foot of the skirt, 
where the silk was gauged and crossed by 
the insertions. The short fowf sleeve had a 
line of the gauging and insertion in the 
centre, 

i Ra Se “ 

Oriental satin gowns draped with ninon in 
contrasting colours have many admirers. 
A good example of this style had a véeizxr 
rose satin dress with long draperies of 
cloudy-grey ninon. At the waist was an 
empicéement of beautiful embroidery, worked 
out with gold, jet, and oxidised silver, and 
forming a very pronounced point in front, 
like an exaggerated Swiss belt. The flowing 
grey ninon was caught together at the back 
with a square medallion of similar em- 
broidery, and from that fell in sweeping 
straight lines to the hem of the skirt. Pretty 
simple dresses are in taffeta chiffon, softened 
on the bodice with ninon or chiffon. A 
pastel blue taffeta chiffon draped on the 
bodice with ninon to match, had a chemi- 
sette of tucked cream net, crossed with bands 
of crystal embroidery. Young girls look 
their best in the pretty net or marquisette 
dresses, so much worn, in all delicate even- 
ing shades. These are trimmed with in- 
sertions of lace, or light guipure, and a satin 
belt. Little handmade buds and flowers of 
silk or satin make a charming finish, and 
the sleeves are mostly very little and plain. 

The vogue for tinted metallic embroideries 
has happily given an impetus to a home 
industry, as the thread is made by the 
mile, and in every possible colour, at a 
factory which gives employment to hundreds 
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of girls in Little Britain. Long ago, no 
country could vie with ours in the making 
of gold lace, and I believe London Bridge 
was lined on both sides by the shops of the 
gold lace makers. I hoped that the present 
fashion of wearing gold lace and net would 
have brought grist to the mill of the few 
makers of this left to us, but alas, I 
found that although there is a good de- 
mand for the home-made metallic thread, 
orders for gold lace and the gold and silver 
tissues are placed abroad, so accustomed 
have English people grown to patronising 
the foreigner instead of their own country- 
men. Most of the lace schools started in 
England and Ireland have taken to pro- 
ducing gold and silver lace, and by being 
up to date, have in a measure secured 
orders which otherwise must have gone to 
foreigners. 
* * * 

With the doll exhibitions of the Children’s 
Happy Evenings Association, 77uth’s Toy 
Show, and the numerous displays in all the 
shops just now, it might be supposed that the 
last word had been said on dollies of all 
sorts and conditions ; however, a new note 
was struck at the Exhibition of Japanese 
dolls at the Galleries of the Fine Art Society 
in New Bond Street. The first impression 
on entering was a blaze of vivid colour, yet 
without discord. The Japanese dolls to 
which we are now accustomed are tame in 
comparison with this pick of high-class dolls, 
mostly old and really exquisitely dressed. 
The numerous sets of “ Imperial Couples” 
particularly charmed me These august 
personages were seated crossed-legged on 
large cushions, and their rich metallic 
brocade garmets were spread out at each 
side of them, giving the outline of a large 
fan. On the older presentments of the 
Imperial couples were appalling ornamenta- 
tions on their heads, rising up like pagodas, 
and made of gold and precious stones. It 
shows the advance of common-sense in 
Japanese Court circles, that these edifices 
are now abandoned—at all events as a rule. 
In the model Imperial house or palace I 
noted that the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court, very grandly attired, sat on their 
cushions with their backs to their Imperial 
master and mistress, from which I gathered 
that Court etiquette in that favoured land 
is‘not similar to ours. The art of walking 
gracefully backwards is not given to every 
one even in the “hupper suckles”—and 
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there are few more mirth-provoking spec- 
tacles than that afforded by the backward 
promenade of certain officials before their 
Sovereign. 

+ ” - 

“Gold, gold, gold! Hard to get and 
harder to hold!” Never was there such a 
time for gold, or its similitude, on our dress, 
and, unlike the precious metal of which the 
poet speaks, it is by no means either hard to 
get or heavy to hold. On the contrary, it is 
forced upon us, and as light as a feather. 
Scarcely any hat is without its auriferous 
decoration—sometimes a mere cocarde, or 
knot of gold cord and tassels, or a single 
gold rose with foliage, or again, wreaths of 
gold flowers or embroidery encircling the 
entire crown, or a manipulation of fine gold 
Russia braid, imitating foliage or other device. 

* * * 

Then we have the hats covered or lined 
with gold tissue and trimmed. with gold 
ribbon, which, mixed with black ostrich 
feathers, is always a success. On our 
dresses a profusion of gold tissue, braid, 
tassels, bobs, and embroidery asserts itself, 
and all without the slightest soupcon of that 
garish effect formerly associated with metallic 
trimming. No; the gold of our attire, to be 
fashionable, must be either of the pale hue 
of the virgin gold or of that subdued tarnished 
shade which is most prominent on our 
millinery. There are discords in the cheap 
variety, and it is whispered that the gorgeous 
quills and berries of glistening yellow gold 
are but “old black or coloured stock” 
painted over with an expensive gold wash, 
and thereby brought up to date. 

- - > 

The very latest gold novelty is the gold 
dinner-table, which recently created a 
sensation when shown by the Society of 
Artists in New Bond Street. The table was 
covered with tightly stretched cloth, over 
which was put a layer of good gold leaf, 
making an unbroken sheet of fine gold. 
It was subdued by draperies of old Spanish 
lace in mellow parchment tone, through 
which the gold ground shimmered daintily. 
Naturally, great care had to be given to all 
the e¢ ceferas, to avoid any “too utterly 
utter” effect. This was most successfully 
carried out, The centre piece was a Water- 


ford glass fountain with gold Cupids, and 
the receptacles for the fruit and bonbons 
were also of fine old Waterford glass in 
boat shape and on gilt stands. 


The flowers 
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used were white and gold orchids without a 
vestige of green, and the service was that 
make of Wedgwood china known as “Old 
Queen ”—a rich creamy shade with per- 
forated edge. The table was a dream, and 
it is to be hoped that the dresses of the lady 
guests were in harmony, and that the teeth 
of the artistic hostess were not set on edge 
by any of her guests appearing at that chaste 
table in a vivid green, red, or blue dress. 
Such surroundings are difficult to live or 
dress up to, and modern etiquette forbids 
the prompt expulsion of an inharmonious 
guest, after the treatment dealt out to the 
guest without a wedding garment in more 
primitive days. 
+ + - 

Another new style of table decoration, 
which ran the gold one very close, was 
the crystal decoration, the beautiful glowing 
crystal dishes and ornaments connected by 
festoons of crystal chains. Regarding this 
table, I gained a good deal of useful in- 
formation. It is only possible to get this 
glowing, fiery effect with glass made in or 
before the reign of Queen Anne. Sad to 
say, the composition of such glass is a lost 
art, like so many others. The particular 
species of crystal used on the tables are 
made from what I believe is technically 
known as “slag,” and could only be got 
by expert and careful treatment. When 
the glass was subjected to intense heat 
a lovely bubble or so of glowing colour 
rose to the surface for a moment, and was 
spooned off at once into another vessel ; and 
when enough was gathered, the fiery crystal 
was made out of it, and well repaid the 
trouble. It seems a pity that we are all too 
hurried and too impatient of long training to 
produce the beauteous things of long ago, 
and that quantity has now to be considered 
before quality. All the same, we are getting 
back to many of the fine productions of the 
past, when the artificer identified himself with 
his work and took justifiable pride in only 
turning out the best. 

* + * 

The many exhibitions of handicrafts held 
of late prove that in enamels, artistic gold 
and silversmiths’ work we can compare with 
the masters of the crafts. In this revival 
women take as important a place as men— 
indeed, in enamelling they appear to suc- 
ceed even better, at least at the exhibitions 
alluded to. Horn ornaments are one of the 
most fashionable items of an up-to-date lady’s 
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toilet. ‘These horn articles are delicately 
stained, carved, and set with precious stones, 
and are extremely beautiful. On many there 
are classical figure designs which struck me 
as even more artistic than the pretty coloured 
flowers on other combs, bandeaux, and hair 
ornaments of a different shape. It must be 
extremely difficult to stain such a substance 
as horn as [ have seen it stained, say, in 
Mrs. Philip Hemsley’s horn work at the 
recent exhibition at the United Arts Club 
an exhibition in which modern treasures 
were shown side by side with the most 
delightful old Italian leather boxes, lacquer 
furniture, and ancient books. In the drawer 
of an old lacquer looking-glass were several 
little drawers filled with quaint little hair- 
brushes and sundry adjuncts of my lady’s 
toilet which a present-day belle would, I 
fear, find sadly inadequate. 
~ % - 

In a collection of wedding presents for one 
of this month’s brides I was fascinated by 
a belt. It was composed of graduated 
medallions of coloured crystal or jade con- 
nected by silver chains, each medallion 
carved in figure design by a celebrated 
artist and signed by him. Such a belt was 
indeed worth having. An original wedding 
present I have seen was a splendid pair of 
real and very woolly Witney blankets. They 
contrasted strangely with the diamonds and 
big display of jewels close beside them, and 
never before had I imagined that the friends 
of a future peeress would think of presenting 
her with such a homely offering as a pair of 
cosy blankets. But there they were, as much 
en évidence as the diamond tiaras or pearl 
necklaces. 

= * ~ 

Fashionable society is now occupying 
itself with the putting-together of puzzles, 
and the pastime is not altogether an easy 
one. We all remember, perhaps with 
affection, the puzzle maps and pictures of 
our nursery days, when, with the picture 
spread out before us, we put in place the 
dozen or half-dozen bits which formed the 
whole. From these simple beginnings have 
been evolved the most difficult and com- 
plicated puzzles imaginable. The Americans 
first started the puzzle game for grown-ups, 
and now it is the rage here, in most exalted 
circles. A  puzzle-lending and exchange 
library has been started in New Bond Street, 
by a woman, I am glad to say. 

+ ~ 


These puzzles are made by an expert in 
fretwork, and in some cases consist of a 
thousand or more small pieces, with pro- 
jections and indentations, and these, when 
put together, fasten the picture so firmly 
that it can be moved without disarranging it. 
Pictures are painted to order, and, in 
some cases, portraits of well-known society 
people are brought in. ‘These assume very 
grotesque appearances if the wrong bits are 
fastened together—for the main difficulty of 
this puzzle game lies in the fact that many 
of the pieces will lock firmly together which 
were never intended to be adjacent. Thus, 
the puzzler may get a hundred or so together, 
with infinite trouble, only to discover by 
the extraordinary result that all are wrong, 
and the work has to be done all over again. 

- * % 

Prompted by curiosity born of ignorance, 
I inquired how long it might take to put 
a difficult puzzle together, and was scarcely 
surprised to learn that in many instances it 
might take a week or more before the 
desired end was achieved, and a week of 
pretty close attention too. 

No country-house party is now considered 
complete without puzzles for the guests, 
and there are those who hint that this 
latest craze has been eagerly taken up 
because it obviates the necessity for making 
conversation—-conversation, in certain sets, 
being almost a lost art. 

* » * 

To many of us, who find the puzzle of life 
quite as much as we have time to solve, the 
other puzzle game may appear like a waste 
of time, and we can scarcely imagine 
impatient men and women spending day 
after day devoting all their mind to getting 
the correct position. However, if puzzles 
have superseded bridge, something is 
gained, and, at all events, the puzzle game 
is preferable to scandal or backbiting. Like 
the sampler work of our grandmothers, it 
may possibly be conducive to patience and 
tranquillity—qualities all the more beneficial 
to humanity because they are so rarely en- 
gendered by the other recreations of to-day. 

# - * 

In the multitudinous bazaars which are 
held before Christmas we get a liberal 
education not only in the many changes 
which can be rung upon familiar articles, 
but in the little things prized by former 
generations, and for which there is now 
such a revived taste. Scarcely any bazaar 
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is without one or more stalls filled with 
fascinating old-world jewellery, furniture, 
and, above all, beads and bead-work. I 
have seen collections of old bead bags 
which were far more enticing than any new 
variety of the same. Queer little sausage- 
shaped pincushions, too, embroidered or 
beaded, have been got together dear knows 
how, and throw the spick-and-span new 
pincushions quite into the shade. All the 
same, the beaded pincushion does not in- 
spire me with confidence, as I am sure that 
the beads or the thread connecting them 
would be easily broken by the impact of 
the sharp point of the pin and the con- 
tinuous pin-pricking to which all useful 
pincushions are subjected. Amber, coral, 
and garnet beads are a revived fashion, 
and have been culled from many a hoard 
of treasures, which has been broken into 
in consequence of the death or poverty 
of the owner. 
* * % 

Russian work strikes a Britisher as very 
attractive, the colouring of the decoration 
on the wood or metal articles being so very 
rich and daringly combined. At a bazaar 
I recently saw the funniest little Russian 
wooden chair imaginable. It could only 
hold a mite of about a year or so old, and 
was very prettily painted over with little 
bright-coloured flowers on a black ground. 
The chair was raised a few inches above 
the ground with wheels, and possibly the 
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small occupant could move it about by the 
movement of its own little restless body. 


* * * 


Apropos of little coloured flowers the 
bridesmaids at more than one of the winter’s 
fashionable weddings have carried copies 
of the old-world posy, round, hard, and 
composed of multi-coloured small flowers 
surrounded by perforated white paper. All 
that was wanting to render the nosegay 
perfectly accurate was the defunct bouquet- 
holder, erstwhile such a prized gift, in silver 
or gold, and set with precious stones. 


* * * 


British pewter is now designed and made 
by Liberty workers. Every article now seems 
represented in pewter, many enriched with 
enamel, and in endless new designs. Apropos 
of enamel, the Liberty enamel goods are 
exquisite, and every one should make a 
point of seeing the Christmas collection of 
the translucent enamels on silver, in beau- 
teous shades and new shapes. As to the 
enamel jewellery, it will delight all lovers of 
the original and the beautiful. There isa 
marvellously cheap range of Chinese enamel 
work, and a splendidly effective collection of~ 
the more gorgeous Jeypore enamels. The 
drawback to seeing the Liberty goods is 
that one feels obliged to live up to them, 
and with such dress or jewellery a woman 
would have to take care that the rest of her 
toilet was equally harmonious. 

Mrs, PEPYS. 


A DILEMMA. 
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you were me, what would you do? 
I’ve ribbons red and ribbons blue, 


Ribbons green and ribbons yellow, 
Ribbons russet, ribbons mellow, 


} 


Ribbons crimson, ribbons black, 
But there’s one shade that I lack. 
Alas! I am in sorry plight, 

Since I have no ribbons white !” 


“Shall I tell you what I’d do,” 

Doris cried, “if I were you, 

And I had no ribbons white ?— 

(Please sit down—you’re such a height !)— 
Something else I’d try to find. 

How would this do?”—Quick she twined, 
While her cheeks soft blushes deck, 

Two white arms around my neck, 


VACHELL PHILPOT, 
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The Story of the Fordhams. 





By Major Arundel Begbie. 


HIS is the story of the Fordhams, 
and it gives little enough 
pleasure in the telling. To 

understand it you must know what 
they were like. 

He was a man of middle age, but 
active beyond his years, keen, and a 
good sportsman. The Civil Surgeon 
once described him as “‘ all wire, whip- 
cord, and energy,’’ and it epitomised 
the man well. A man’s man, he was 
full of the jote de vivre, and gathered 
the roses while he might. This was 
before he met her. She was a girl, 
twenty years his junior, a mere child. 
Fordham’s surrender was absolutely 
abject. Her very childishness ap- 
pealed to his strength, and, as most 
women feel a desire to ‘‘ mother ’’ the 
men they love, he yearned to father 
her as his wife. He wanted the right 
to have and to hold her, to protect her 
from possible ill, to shield her from 
every pain, to temper the wind to her, 
if necessary to give up his life for her. 
She was flattered by her conquest of 
so old a man, and one who, she was 
shrewd enough to know, was not what 
is called a ladies’ man. So much the 
greater triumph for her. She pro- 
bably believed that she loved him. 
There were no foundations on which 
to build up the happiness of married 
life, no soil from which to reap the 
aftermath of the first great passion. 
He was a man of formed habits, of in- 
tellect above the average, of thew and 
muscle, and of a vigorous manhood. 
He believed in no God, no hereafter, 
but lived a clean life in accordance 
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with his own high ideals, and was what 
men call ‘‘ a real white man.”’ 

She was an unformed child, her 
opinions rudimental, her intellect un- 
developed, her constitution frail and 
delicate, her temperament inactive. 
She believed ecstatically in a God 
created in man’s own image, and was 
dreadfully afraid of Him when she 
chanced to remember her belief in 
Him. Her marriage made her a 
matron before she was well out of her 
girlhood, and before she had tasted the 
joys which most women get on the 
threshold of life. 

He was like a ship, anchored firmly 
in the deep water of his manhood and 
its ideals, she like a bright skiff, float- 
ing in the shallows of girlhood, a prey 
to every breeze that blew. Imagine 
the tragedy of it—these two married! 

Rice-throwing and _ head-shakings 
were mingled as they drove off on their 
honeymoon, he the Benedict of forty, 
she the matron of twenty! His men 
friends said: ‘‘ Poor old Fordham! I 
wonder how long it will last,’’ and 
other similar epithalamiums, as they 
went back to have their final drink, 
and the women—well, it does not 
matter what they said. 

His adoration carried her off her 
fect, and swept her along in its resist- 
less current, and that honeymoon was 
to her a revelation of the depth of a 
grown man’s devotion. All she had 
to do was to be, and enjoy her being. 
He did all the thinking. He seemed 
instinctively to know her every wish, 
all her desires, and satisfied them 
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almost before she had formed them. 
In spite of this, she was the first to 
weary of the solitude 4 deux. That 
was the difference between them. She 
constituted his universe, no one else 
existed for him; whereas she wanted 
witness of her happiness, as many 
others as possible to crowd the stage 
on which she starred as principal per- 
former. As well have tried to im- 
prison a sunbeam or tame a butterfly 
as expect to keep her all to himself. 
It -was not that she had wearied of 
him; no living woman could have done 
that in so short a time, but she was a 
woman, and naturally wanted her petty 
triumphs, to have a household to rule, 
to wear her trousseau frocks, and to 
patronise the few unmarried girls in 
the station. It was only natural after 
all. 

They returned to their bungalow, 
and at first everything went well. The 
men in the place were devoted to her. 
Her extreme childishness interested 


them irresistibly, and they found them- 
selves regarding her with a sort of pro- 


prietary solicitude. She was not so 
much Fordham’s wife as the child- 
bride of the station, and she extended 
an equal patronage to all these sub- 
jects. The women either mothered 
her or discussed and abused her; per- 
haps there were more who did the 
latter, but those who were her friends 
were staunch and devoted. 


Six months after the wedding came 
the beginning of the tragedy. A new 
Collector came to the station. He was 
good-looking, a bachelor, and the un- 
crowned king of the little community. 
He fell honestly and absolutely in love 
with her at sight, and made up his 
mind to woo her for himself. It was at 
the club tennis-ground that he saw her, 
on his first afternoon in the station. 
He turned to the out-going Collector 
who had brought him to the ground, 
and asked: ‘‘ Who is that little girl 
over there in the striped dress and big 
hat?’”’ 

‘** That,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ is our 
bride—wife of Fordham, of the Public 
Works Department, an awfully good 
chap; you’ll like him.”’ 

**Good Heavens! ”’ 
“You don’t mean to 


eé 


he ejaculated. 
say she’s 
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married! What a damned shame! 
Why she’s only a child!” 

He never - contemplated wrecking 
their happiness, and indeed fought 
against his passion, but the man’s 
weak nature was completely over- 
mastered by the vehemence of his in- 
fatuation. At last, he abandoned his 
efforts to shut her out of his life, and 
let himself drift. It would have been 
wiser had he applied to be transferred 
to another station. It was impossible 
for him to see her and curb his desire. 
The necessity for Fordham to be fre- 
quently away from the station inspect- 
ing various works in the district con- 
tributed to bring about the disaster. 
She, poor child, far too inexperienced 
to understand what a man among men 
her husband was, unacquainted, too, 
with the meaning of love, and uncon- 
sciously longing for the birthright of 
her youth and sex, felt flattered at the 
marked preference shown by the head 
of the station for her society. There 
came rides together, then drives, and 
then confession from the man. A wild 
storm of revelation it was, that left her 
shaken to her innermost soul. She 
had never contemplated this happen- 
ing. Why could-not he have been con- 
tented to be just friends? She thought 
of her ‘‘ jealous God,’’ of her marriage 
vows, and shuddered at the appalling 
vengeance that would fall on her. She 
pictured herself being tortured in that 
hell which is so very real to all chil- 
dren. His mad love brought her no 
happiness at all—that is, not at first. 
It frightened her. 

The other men did what they could 
to avert the catastrophe, but it was 
little enough. Their relative official 
positions introduced an element of 
awkwardness into any interference or 
expostulation. They hung about her 
so as to prevent the two being to- 
gether. The women who liked her 
caused the Collector unspeakable rage 
by the way they deliberately inter- 
rupted solitary conversations; some 
went as far as to try and give her a 
discreet hint as to the undesirability of 
being about too much with any one 
man, especially when her husband was 
absent. Those who did not like her 
said to each other: ‘‘ What did I 
say?’ ‘‘ I told you how it would end,”’ 
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and similar remarks. The whole 
station was gloomy with the sense of 
impending disaster. It came, but was 
different from what was anticipated. 
They did not know Fordham. It 
matters not to relate how the state of 
affairs came to his knowledge. 
Naturally, he was the last to realise 
how things stood, and they had gone 
too far when he made his discovery. 
* * . 7 * * 

He took his revolver from his writ- 
ing-table drawer, loaded it, and set off 
for the Collector’s house; but, before 
he was half-way there, returned to his 
bungalow. It was early afternoon, 
and his wife was sleeping. He put 
away the revolver, and went into the 
bedroom. She looked pathetically 
childish as she slept. Her lips were 
slightly apart, her lashes lay dark on 
her cheeks. Her pretty hair spread 
over her pillow. He gazed at her long 
and fondly, and then bent down and 
gently kissed her hair. She gave a 
little sigh. He looked round the room 
so eloquent of her. Among the knick- 
knacks on her dressing-table lay a 
stick of chocolate, silver paper 
wrapped round one end, the marks of 
her little teeth on the other. Whata 
child she was still! A tiny square of 
cambric, fit rather for a doll’s hand- 
kerchief than for a human being, 
caught his eye, then her little shoes 
ranged under the dressing-table. A 
dressing-gown ridiculous in its minia- 
ture dimensions hung from a peg on 
the wall. Everything about her was 
so small, so suggestive of youth. Then 
he caught sight of his own middle-aged 
face in her glass. Who shall tell of 
his thoughts then? He went out. 
Seeing her had altered his plans, if the 
wild workings of his mind could be 
called such, and he went into his so- 
called office and thought. Whilst he 
did so she smiled at him from a frame 
on his table. A whole hour passed 
before he rose and walked over to the 
Collector’s house. 

so * * * * * 

**T have found out everything,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ So you will understand why 
I am here.”’ 

The younger man blanched, and felt 
deadly sick. There was something 
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suggestive of doom in the man before 
him. ‘‘ What do you mean to do?” 
he asked at length. 

‘‘ That depends,”’ said the husband. 
Strange to relate, he had put down the 
walking-stick he had picked up before 
he started from his own house, because 
he dared not trust himself in this man’s 
presence with even so poor a weapon 
as that, and yet now he felt absolutely 
passionless—a terrible, unnatural calm, 
as if he were discussing the most ordi- 
nary event. ‘‘I may tell you that an 
hour or so ago you came as near being 
shot as you ever have been, or are ever 
likely to be. I was actually on my 


wav here meaning to shoot you like a 
That again 


dog. I may do so yet. 
depends.”’ 

‘** On what? ”’ gasped the other. 

The husband did not reply, but sat 
looking straight at the young civilian, 
as if speculating on his individuality 
and character, or possibly he was en- 
deavouring to see what in this man 
could have attracted his child-wife. 
At length he broke the silence : 

‘*Are you honestly in love with 
her? ’’ 

‘* God help me, yes! ’’ burst out the 
other, and he bowed his head into his 
hands. 

‘* Will it last, do you think? ” 

** Till Eternity.”’ 

** I’ve thought of a plan. It remains 
for you to agree or disagree with it. 
As I told you before, my first impulse 
was to shoot you—I may doso yet. In 
the event of your disagrecing, I pro- 
bably shall.’’ 

Perspiration broke out on_ the 
younger man’s forehead. It was 
awful talking to this quiet matter-of- 
fact, middle-aged madman, He won- 
dered if he had a pistol on him then, 

** T don’t know if you have any pre- 
judice against suicide,’’ he went on. 
‘* Personally, I have none, and it seems 
to me that either you or I have got to 
commit it. You see she must be kept 
out of it; no breath of scandal must 
touch her over this. You agree to 
that, I suppose? ”’ 

The other went through the motion 
of speaking, but no sound passed his 


lips. His mouth was dry and parched, 
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and his voice was gone. The whole 
scene was like a nightmare to him. 

‘““Very well. Things must be 
arranged so that there can be no pos- 
sible suspicion of suicide. The old, 
clumsy idea of a gun accident or over- 
dose of chloral, and so on, is not to be 
thought of. People would suspect it 
at once. I propose to use nothing 
more deadly than a fishing rod.’’ He 
really was mad. This proved it, and 
the other began to hope that it was not 
going to be so dreadful after all. The 
qui¢t, even voice resumed : 

‘* You and I will go fishing together 
to-morrow at daybreak. There’s 
a train at 5 a.m., and we’ll be there in 
an hourvand a half. I’m sorry if you 
have any engagements, because you'll 
have to break them. We'll go by that 
train to Panigir—I’ve a fancy for that 
place, as it is where I spent my honey- 
moon. We’ll take several men with 
us, so that there may be plenty of wit- 
nesses. Only one of us will return— 
the other is going to slip and fall into 
Hell Pool as it is called. You don’t 
know the place? No? Well, the 
banks at that particular spot are sixty 
feet high, and at the bottom between 
them is a basin full of huge boulders. 
From above comes down the waterfall, 
and the whole basin is a seething mass 
of white foam. If a man was not 
killed by the. fall instantaneously, he 
would be dashed to pieces in less than 
half a minute. We'll fix up some 
arrangement for deciding which of us 
is to slip—draw lots, or something like 
that. Do you agree?’”’ 

The other stared at him stupidly 
without answering. 

‘* The alternative is that I shoot you 
like a dog. Do you agree? ”’ 

The man nodded. 

**T take it you will marry her, and 
be good to her if it falls to me not to 
return? ”’ 

Again the nod. 

“All right. I don’t think there is 
anything more to be said. Five 
o’clock to-morrow morning, remem- 
ber. By the way, you will not see my 
wife again before to-morrow. I've a 
fancy to spend this afternoon and 
evening with her myself. 

* * * * * 


They had walked the three-quarters 
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of a mile from the little station in dead 
silence. The whole sky was overcast 
with clouds, and there were occasional 
rumblings of thunder. An unnatural 
stillness, a sort of hushed presage of 
calamity, was in the air. When they 
reached the water, they found it brown 
and turgid; there had evidently been a 
storm somewhere during the night, 
and the stream was in spate.  Ford- 
ham took the younger man first to the 
pool below the fall. They looked over 
the edge. ‘‘A fish couldn’t live 
there,’’ he said. 

They were the first words either had 
uttered since they had set out. The 
Collector looked and shuddered. They 
walked some distance down stream. 
The banks lowered until they were only 
a foot or two above the flood of the 
river. 

‘*Now,”’ said Fordham, ‘‘as we 
have our rods with us, and as it will 
help to throw dust in people’s eyes, 
we'll settle who is to die—slip into the 
pool, you know—by their ordeal. The 
first man who lands a fish returns to 
tell of the other’s accident; and, as I 
have an unconquerable presentiment 
that I am going to be the winner, you 
shall choose where you’ll fish.”’ 

The Collector was fisherman enough 
to see that there was one pool that 
promised a certainty of a fish. As far 
as he could see, with the exception of 
that pool, there was no choice at all. 
One might find fish elsewhere, one 
might not. 

‘* T’ll take that pool,’’ he said. 

‘You are wise,’’ returned Ford- 
ham, “‘ it’s a good place. You under- 
stand, don’t you? .The man who first 
lands a fish goes home. The other 
when he sees the fish caught will walk 
upstream, and—slip.”’ 

The Collector had already begun to 
put his rod together with feverish 
haste. He muttered: ‘I under- 
stand.”’ 

Fordham leisurely prepared his own 
rod and tackle. 

The thickness of the water and the 
presence of thunder had affected the 
appetite of the fish. Ordinarily, one 
would not have had to make more than 
half-a-dozen casts in the pool before 
hooking a fish, but to-day nothing 
seemed to attract them. A whole hour 
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went by: the Collector was beginning 
to show signs of the'terrible strain. 

Fordham was some twenty yards 
below him. He cast his spoon-bait 
leisurely across the current, hardly 
hoping to tempt a fish until the brown 
water had all gone down, and then, all 
of a sudden, his winch gave a rending 
scream, and his line flew out like the 
log-line of a torpedo-boat. The other 
man trembled from head to foot, and 
perspiration oozed from his every pore. 

This way and that darted the huge 
fish, though it seemed more like five 
hours to the miserable watcher, and 
then—the line fell slack. The fish had 
gone ! 

‘*I said ‘landed,’ not ‘ struck, 
called out Fordham. The other man 
moistened his lips and cast again. He 
had only just realised that he had 
ceased to fish since he had heard Ford- 
ham’s winch. Another hour went by, 
ai 1 then again Fordham was in a fish. 
This time it was quite a small one, a 
six-pound mahseer, and it was speedily 
gasping on the bank. 

‘*T’m sorry it should have been such 
a small one,’’ said Fordham, who 
showed his elation plainly. ‘* Ordi- 
narily I should throw it back, but this 
one I shall have stuffed. _I’d like to 
keep it. You know your way to the 
fall.’” He had no pity for the other. 
He would have carried out his contract 
without a pang had it been himself, 
and this man had not spared him. 
Good heavens! no! He went on 
quietly fishing, moving slowly down 
stream, as the younger man walked 


‘slowly up, followed by his men. 
* * * * * * 
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When the Collector reached the high 
banks, he stood and gazed down into 
that churning mass of foam, and shud- 
dered. It was too ghastly to have to 
die, and to die thus, when he was in 
the flush of health and strength. The 
minutes flew by. He still held his rod 
in his hand. A prolonged distant 
whistle from the railway line came 
feebly through the roar of the water- 
fall. He dropped the rod, and called 
to his men: ‘‘ You people stay here,’’ 
and dashed off for the little station. 

Fordham still fished mechanically. 
He had lit a cheroot, the first since his 
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discovery of the day before. He fully 
expected that the man would take some 
time screwing up his courage. The 
day. wore on. At length, in the after- 
noon, he walked slowly up stream. 
He passed the Collector’s three men 
sitting and talking, and came upon the 
rod lying on thé verge of the cliffs. A 
horror took hold of him. Had the fool 
gone over without insuring that “his 
servants witnessed the accident? 
Would suspicion of suicide and conse- 
quent scandal for her come in spite of 
all his care? 


He dropped his rod beside the other, 
and, telling his men to wait’ with 
those of the Collector, he went off 
to the station. When he got there, 
whatever doubts he might have had 
were set at rest. The other had 
caught the train back, and there was 
no other train due until after dusk. 


‘* The damned cur!”’ he muttered, 
and again and again the same burden, 
** The’ damnéd cur!’’. as he walked 
slowly back to the river. He opencd 
his tackle-box. In it was the letter he 
had written for his wife to get if it had 
been his luck ‘to lose the grim wager. 
He opened it and read it; it held no 
suggestion of what was in contem- 
plation, but only contained a few words 
of love, which he professed to ‘have 
written to send off in case they decided 
to stay out for the night. He smiled 
grimly as he read it. 


‘‘Why should he spare her? By 
this time they were probably flying to- 
gether. He took his pencil and 
wrote : 

** Tell your husband-to-be that I had 
the bad luck to slip into the big pool. 
He’ll understand what I mean, and 
will be able to explain to you.’ Then 
he tore up the letter and walked to 
where the rods lay. He told the 
Collector’s servants that their sahib 
had had to return, and ordered 
them to undo and pack up his rod, 
Then he made one-of his own men hold 
the butt of his rod while he himself 
walked backwards towards the edge of 
the bank, straighténing’ out the line. 

‘“Khabardar Sahib!’’ suddenly 
screamed the man, but the warning 
was too late. His master was gone. 
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Est Mort. 


By E. L. White. 


6 ‘Oho she’s—I don’t quite knowsmouldering grey ash. Venetia’s eyes 


how to put it. But you know! 
She’s not like other girls.’’ 

The boy twisted his Panama hat be- 
tween his kneading fingers. He was 
merely an ordinary, tanned youth in a 
white drill suit; further, something in 
copra. But, to Venetia South, he was 
invested with the sinister dignity of 
the Man with the Scythe. For he had 
borne the news that meant the death- 
blow to her career. 

Deposed! The word burnt its way 
like a slow-match through her brain, 
as she languidly waved her fan, in ap- 
parent unconcern. In the rush of the 
warm Trade-winds among the plumed 
palms she heard-its echo. The far- 
away murmur of the surf-song hummed 
the refrain. Deposed! 

Hers had been a long reign. Ever 
since she had come to pass the days of 
her grass-widowhood on the little tooth 
of coral-reef, round which the great 
wash of blue Pacific curled and licked 
in unceasing swirl, she had established 
a rule of absolute and despotic mon- 
archy. All the mankind of the island 
had laid their hearts at her feet, and 
then under them. All their woman- 
kind had acknowledged her power in 
a universal vote of enmity. 

She rocked to and fro, her fan timing 
each jealous stab at her heart. A be- 
witching woman—despite the tide of 
her beauty was just on the@turn. In 
defiance of custom, she wore a loose 
muslin robe, in the native style, and a 
wreath of scarlet flowers was bound in 
her hair. , 

** You can’t think how ripping she 
is!’’ went on the boy. ‘‘ She’s so 
different, you know. Such slang— 
like a man—only she’s every bit a girl. 
But there’s not much chance for me. 
She’s all the rage everywhere, and 
now Jardine has cut in——”’ 

‘* Jardine!” 

The fire suddenly broke through the 


blazed, and her self-control vanished. 

‘‘Rather ! Jardine’s great at present”’ 

Mrs. South looked at the boy with 
unconscious scrutiny—every detail of 
his appearance photographing itself in- 
delibly on to her brain. She noticed 
the crop of freckles on his face—the 
gold stopping in a front tooth—the way 
his eyebrows met. Insignificant in 
himself, this was the straw that had 
marked the turn of the current. 

When he had called that afternoon, 
she had gone through her usual course 
of procedure. Two fingers, a cup of 
tea, a draught to sit in. Then, stifling 
her yawns, she had waited for him to 
come to the inevitable point, and de- 
clare his love. And he had declared 
his love—his love for another woman. 

When, at last, the boy had left her, 
Venetia sat for a long time brooding, 
her chin down, and her head flat, in the 
attitude of a hooded cobra about to 
strike. Clairvoyant at last, she won- 
dered she had not marked before the 
slow ebb of the high tide of popularity. 
She had never troubled to join in the 
social life of the island. The island 
had to come to her. She remembered 
now that fewer men had drifted irto her 
bungalow during the past weeks. She 
had even received a call from a woman, 
and had let that omen, as significant of 
coming disaster as wax-moth in a 
hive, pass unnoticed. 

Stung to a sudden frenzy, she sprang 
up :nd burrowed into her darl. jungle 
‘of a room. Hopeless confusion reigned 
over everything. Several packs of 
cards, a bridge-scorer, cigarettes, loose 
music, empty tumblers and straws, 
dead flowers, red-skinned bananas, and 
cushions all lay scattered like the débris 
after an earthquake. A gilt clock from 
the Louvre had long lost its French 
vivacity, and settled down for life at 
four o’clock. Over all was a !'‘ter of 
photographs. All were portraits of men, 
and, with one exception, there was no 
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duplicate. That exception, however, 


was significant, for the same face was 
pictured in nine different photographs. 

Taking up one, Venetia looked at it 
It represented a man with 
impassive features 


closely. 
handsome, 
sleepy eyes. 

It was now nearly two years since 
Lord Jardine had stopped at the island 
for afternoon tea. When the yacht 
had called for him, six months later, he 
was still drinking tea, and had lan- 
guidly waved his spoon in dismissal. 
Apparently the lying French clock and 
Mrs. South’s charms kad settled his 
course of inaction. 

But Venetia, as she scanned the 
sleepy eyes, acknowledged the humili- 
ating truth that, for once, the island 
gossip was at fault. Jardine, vith his 
impassive calm, had completely baffled 
her resources. 

Without warning, she felt an unac- 
customed scalding behind her eyeballs, 
and a couple of tears ploughed their 
way through the layer of pearl-powder 
on her face. The next minute this 
advance-guard to an hysterical out- 
burst was swiftly brushed away, as the 
woman caught sight of a white-clad 
figure swinging up from the beach. It 
was the Trents new governce-s, and the 
girl to whom the fickle island had trans- 
ferred its allegiance. 

As she approached, Mary Moon 
looked at the flower-wreathed bunga- 
low with unwilling curiosity. Ever 
since her arrival she had heard rumours 
of the sinister and alluring charms of 
Mrs. South, but she had turned an in- 
different ear to these lurid anecdotes. 
She was too soaked through with the 
charm of this tropical Paradise, too in- 
toxicated with the delight and frezdom 
of her new !ife, to worry her head ubout 
this enchantress of the island, who was 
apparently in the wholesale line of tne 
Circe business. 

It was only since her rapidly-increas- 
ing friendship with Lord Jardine that 
doubts had clouded her serenity. She 
had looked at. the inscrutable face of 
the big man—thought of the stories, 
and wondered—wondered. Then, che 
had tried her hand at cross-examina- 
tion, with disquieting results. Jardine 
had hedged at first, but, prese tly, 
Sowing careless, had let slip admis- 


and 
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sions that testified to his appreciation 
of the charms of Mrs. South. Finally, 
with a yawn, he had dismissed the 
subject with the two words, ‘‘ Ancient 
history.”’ 

As the girl looked askance at the 
bungalow, some one hailed her. 

** Do come in! ”’ 

It was Venetia South’s voice that 
called from the verandah. 

The Society Islands have been well- 
named, after all, although the connec- 
tion with their Royal Geographical 
sponsor is chiefly to be traced in their 
remarkable and alarming degree of 
latitude. 

Yet, in spite of the universal friend- 
liness, Mary Moon hesitated. Secure 
in her new-born happiness and joie de 
vivre, she was conscious of the fact 
that, if she owned the universe, she was 
not quite mistress of herself. Jardine’s 
careless words had implanted a sting, 
and she felt the first stirring of 
jealousy. 

Her eyes straved past the gleaming 
emerald of the lagoon to the foaming 
outline of the reef. Outside were the 
breakers and the sharks. 

Then she accepted her rival’s chal- 
lenge in a brief word, ‘‘ Thanks! ”’ 

The woman looked at her closely and 
critically, as she stumbled over the 
threshold into the darkened room. She 
was a typical English girl—bonny and 
jolly—with ripe cheeks and trim waist. 
Venetia summed up her points coldly . 
and dispassionately, bending her will 
to purge her mind of prejudice. 

It was with a feeling of triumph that 
she put out of Court the two qualities 
she most dreaded—youth and fresh- 
ness. Lord Jardine had not been at- 
tracted by the charms of Sainte Mous- 
seline. There were plenty of young 
and beautiful girls in the island, and 
white muslin, although common 
enough, was more in request with the 
frivolous islanders—when embroidered. 

Then, as she scanned the girl’s trim 
outline, her neat, shining hair, and 
linen dress, she arrived at her conclu- 
sion. Mary Moon had won her supre- 
macy by the potent power of starch. 
The fibres of her moral nature had been 
permanently stiffened to resist the 
soporific spell of the island, just as her 
skirts bore witness to drastic treatment 
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at the wash-tub. She shone by con- 
trast. At home, Jardine would have 
passed her without a backward glance. 
Here, after flabby morals and flimsy 
draperies, she was a spice of ginger in 
the midst of the universal insipid sweet- 
ness. 

Venetia drew a long breath, for she 
was ignorant of the antidote to this 
mew infusion. 

Meantime, Mary had taken keen 
stock of Mrs. South. The instant she 
had entered the room she had been as- 
sailed with a strong feeling of repug- 
nance. The air was soaked with per- 
fume; it clogged every square inch 
with its clinging odour. Accustomed 
as she had grown to the scent of the 
South Sea Islands, with its dominant 
note of tieré flower and copra, Mary 
longed for a fan to sweep away this 
reek of a personal essence. 

It seemed to her, instinctively, that 
it had been sprayed about after each 
fresh exodus to sweeten the air of the 
bitter reproaches and curses of the vic- 
tims of this Belle Dame Sans Merci. 
She knew that within these walls men’s 
hearts had been bandied about in a 
game of pitch-and-toss—that youths 
had been stripped of their faith in 
womankind—that lives had been ruined 
and ambitions shipwrecked. 

But, although she dimly felt the at- 
mosphere of the room, in her young 
common sense Mary was inclined to be- 
li>ve that Mrs. South’s reputation had 
been grossly exaggerated. To her 
critical eyes she looked incapable of 
playing the part. A_ wild-haired 
woman, with a powdered face, lying in 
a-crumpled wrapper against a pile of 
amber cushions. She noticed, with 
stern disapproval, the vellow stain of 
cigarettes on her finger-tips, the dark 
pouches under her eyes, and the good 
four inches of open-work stocking on 
the couch—unconscious that Mrs. 
South’s minimum display was usually 
five. 

The woman watched the girl’s 
changing face, as her gaze roved over 
the picture-gallery of men’s portraits. 
She smiled as she saw the frown and 
start with which Mary Moon encoun- 
tered, in succession, the nine photo- 
grap4s of Lord Jardine. 

‘** You're looking at my collection 
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she asked. ‘‘ I'm getting overstocked. 
Shall have to make a clearance, when 
I’ve the energy. Jardine, now—he’s 
the worst offender. Always a fresh 
one. I suppose you've also loads? 
No? “hen do take one—any one—to 
help me out! Choose! ’’ 

From the expression on the girl’s 
face she saw that her shaft had gone 
home. 

But Mary stood her ground. 

“* T was looking for a portrait of your 
husbard—that’s all.’’ ; 

This time it was Venetia South that 
frowned. 

“I ‘haven’t one-—a photograph, I 
mean but I wear his miniature, of 
course. The proper place for a hus- 
band is hanging round your neck.”’ 

‘* Like a millstone? ’” 

: ‘rs. South concealed her annoyance 
with a laugh. ; 

‘“ Oh, my dear Ralph is more like a 
rolling-stone. Neverat home. But, 
tell me—how do you like the island? ” 

Perfect. I’ve never had such a 
glorious time before! ’’ 

Mary forgot her surroundings as she 
broke into a burst of enthusiasm. The 
dark walls seemed to fade to a mist, 
and she saw through them again the 
deep wash of the blue Pacific,’ the 
glorious sunshine, and the 
dazzling purity of the powdered coral 
beach. 

Venetia, feeding her with careless 
question, heard more than her words, 
for her strained ear caught the bub- 
bling undercurrent of the triumph-song 
of a woman in love. 

She broke into the rhapsody with a 
jarring laugh. 

‘*Goodness, how you_ enthuse! 
‘Thank God for life—thank God for 
love!’ ”’ 

Mary, riding on the full wave of hap- 
piness, suddenly experienced a bitter 
flavour, like a swimmer who has swal- 
lowed a mouthful of salt water. She 
looked at Venetia, and noted for the 
first time, with an unreasonable pang 
of envy, the length of the lashes that 
outlined her eyes and the delicacy of 
her taner fingers. 

“Very charming!’ went on 
Venetia. ‘‘ But have you ever thought 
that it all leads to nothing? All this 
picnicking, flirting, and lotus-eating ? 


orange 
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There’s Jardine, for instance. He’s 
been slacking here for nearly two years, 
but he’s no earthly good to any one. 
He’ll never marry in the island—now, 
will he? ”’ 

Mary faced the question squarely. 

‘No. I suppose it is unlikely.’’ 

‘*Undreamt-of. Well, of course, 
it’s all right for me, with an encum- 
prance already, but for an unmarried 
girl like yourself one naturally asks, 
*What’s the good of it?’ ”’ 

Mary rose to her feet. She only 
wanted to break locse from this dark 
den, to breathe in the scented air, and 
to f<°! again under the spell of the 
eastern Pacific island. 

Yet, at the doorway, 
urged her to stop. 

“I don’t think you would talk like 
that,’’ she said, ‘‘ if you realised what 
—this—means to me—what sort of a 
time I’ve had before. At home—there 
was no money for dances or enjoyment. 
We just had to be educated to be in- 
dependent. Then years teaching at a 
school, slaving all the time, indoors and 
out. Goodness! I feel a brute now 
when I remember how I bashed those 
wretched girls at hockey! Then, I 
hal a slice of luck—a good private en- 
gagement. An easy time, but—my 
word!—the snubs. Only the gover- 
ness! You know the sort of thing. 
And now, this—this glorious life; the 
freedom, the equality, the absolute per- 
fection of living ! But—I’m talking 
rot! Good-bye! ’”’ 

As the girl stepped out into the rain- 
bow-tinted world she was unconscious 
of the drift of her words. But Venetia 
understood. She had made an appeal. 


something 


The woman’s mind swung back to 
the days of her own girlhood, passed in 
the lively society of a garrison-town, 
and contrasted it with the grey ash- 
path over which Mary Moon’s feet had 


grated. So far—she had had every- 
thing! For nearly two years Jardine 
had been her possession, even though 
he preserved the copyright of his emo- 
tions. Should she grudge three months 
of him to the girl—six, at most? 

She fought it out during the days 
that followed, but when the moon had 
ridden into the sky for the seventh time 
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she declared the ultimatum of that 
empty week. War to the knife! 

During those long, idle hours the 
truth had slowly eaten down to the 
bone, like acid. She was deposed! 
Only one or two courtiers of her de- 
faulting retinue had straggled in to sce 
their former idol, and, in their manner, 
she had read the, writing on the wall. 
They were frankly sympathetic, and, 
telling her she looked a wreck, advised 
a change, unconscious of the change 
that had wrecked her life. She looked 
at herself in the mirror afterwards, and 
loathed the white-faced woman that 
glared at her from the glass. 

Small wonder that her charms dee 
serted her after days of pacing her room 
like a caged animal, and dining princi- 
pally off her finger-nails! Woman- 
visitors, however, she had as a crown- 
ing insult; and, although she hated 
their society, they served as her scouts 
and spies. They arrived primed with 
gossip as to the career of Mary Moon, 
the number of her dresses, the snow- 
ball-growth of her conquests, the in- 
fatuation of Lord Jardine. 

No one knew how hard the deposed 
queen took her reverses; it was impos- 
sible to tell from the weary set of her 
jaded face. In those days, when the 
grasshopper was a burden, she seemed 
beaten to the world. The fickle island 
society had hailed a new sovereign, and 
was shouting on all sides, ‘‘ Le roi est 
mort! Vive le roi! ’’ 

But, for all her inaction, and the ver- 
dict of the club gossip, Venetia South 
had not received her coup de grace. 
She lay in her den—perduc—like a 
wounded tigress, but her mind was 
busy with schemes for a last desperate 
rally. She knew that it was impossible 
to regain her position by a slow siege; 
the facile fancy. of the South ‘Sea 
Islanders must be taken by assault. 
She fixed the date of the encounter and 
the battle-ground without hesitation. 
At the bachelors’ ball she would make 
her last bid for supremacy. 

But the weapon? For days Venetia 
ransacked her wardrobe, until her floors 
were layers deep in littered laces and 
muslins. She could find nothing to 
suit her ends. White she tabooed, for 
she guessed instinctively her rival’s 


choice, and she dared not risk a brush 
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with her glorious colouring. The rest 
of her things were rags, off-colour and 
shop-soiled, like the spoils of a remnant 
sale. She longed, from the depths of 
her . soul, for a Paris creation, with 
which to kill competition, after the 
manner of a Kipling heroine. 

Then, thrown back on her resources, 
she ransacked a pile of old ‘‘Sketches.’”’ 
The total yield of their torn and soiled 
covers was a coloured picture of the 
dancer, ‘‘ Eldorado,’’ who had set the 
Thames on fire and made things hot 
generally in London, a few years pre- 
viously. 

Venetia stared at the costume with 
fascinated eyes. It was absolutely al- 
luring and startling. The daring 
draperies, their filmy transparencies, 
their foaming poppy sheen, their 
spangle of barbaric gilding, inflamed 
her imagination. 

She sat brooding over it for hours. 
Should she copy it? In England— 
apart from the lime-light—the costume 
would be frankly impossible. Here, 
under tropical skies, the temperature 


was, presumably, warmed to sufficient 
height to resist a shock. 
Venetia tore her eyes from the tempt- 


ing thing. She knew that to appear at 
the dance in that costume was to play 
the game with loaded dice or marked 
cards. Then, as she met the sleepy 
stare of Jardine’s pictured eyes from 
nine different points: of view, her last 
atrophied scruples were sloughed like 
an old skin. 

The magic of a tropical clime was at 
full strength on the night of the ball. 
The sky was pricked with golden stars, 
fireflies caught in the purple web of 
darkness. Down below, however, the 
fireflies flashed free, as lights darting 
hither and thither proclaimed the fes- 
tive exodus from villa and bungalow to 
the illuminated club-house. 

Mary Moon was one of the earliest to 
arrive. She looked a charming Eng- 
lish export in her»white dress, which, 
although a day behind the fair in Eng- 
land, was the latest fashion that had 
arrived at the Eastern Pacific. 

As she surrendered her card to an 
increasing ring of partners, her 
thoughts reverted to the last time that 
she had worn that gown, at a county 
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ball, at home, when she had been g 
most tenacious wallflower. 

The contrast heightened her triumph, 
Then, as Lord Jardine commandeered 
her card, the rose on her cheek deep- 
ened. It was evident that he also an- 
ticipated pleasure from the evening, for 
his glance was almost alert. 

As they began to skirmish over the 
number of dances a name caught her 
ear. She turned, and saw a couple of 
women, who were gossiping to a youth, 

** Fancy! I hear Mrs. South is turn. 
ing out to-night! ”’ 

‘* Silly woman! She’d better lie 
low, if only to save her face! ”’ 

“Oh, you never know!’’ laughed 
the boy. ‘‘ There’s life in the old dog 
yet.”’ 

The old dog! Thus yapped the 
puppy. Yet, in feeling a pang of pity 
for her prostrate rival, Mary could not 
quite banish a guilty sense of joy on 
the score of the Jardine episode. Then 
she noticed that the boy, who was 
underhung, had further slipped his lip. 

“* By Jove!’’ he murmured, gazing 
at the doorway. 

Instantly the women’s heads swung 
round as'on a pivot. At the same in- 
stant, Jardine drew a quick breath, 
Glancing up, Mary saw that he, also, 
was staring in the same direction. She 
turned swiftly, with a sense of coming 
disaster. 

Attired like a pagan goddess, an 
Eastern dancing-girl, an oriental queen 
—whatever they chose to label her— 
Venetia South swept into the room, and 
at her appearance every scruple was 
licked up in the fierce flame of admira- 
tion that she kindled. Mrs. Grundy 
died before that scorching ray. The 
women gazed at her with fascinated 
envy, and the men slipped back to pre- 
historic zons, and invoked, with un 
conscious faith, a pagan deity. 

** By Jove!” 

It was the murmur on every lip, bare 
or thatched. 

Mary Moon stared with wide-eyed 
dismay. Was this the woman whose 
charm she had despised? She failed to 
recognise the yellow-faced, faded belle 
in this glorious creature. She was bar- 
baric, splendid, wicked. Every bit of 
her—the garlands of scarlet blooms on 
her dishevelled hair, the flaming 















draperies that apparently hung to- 
gether by enchantment, the rouge that 
blazed on her cheeks—was a challenge 
to the senses and a menace to the con- 
ventionalities. 

Then, the low-drawn breath was re- 
laxed, and a buzz of voices hummed 
free. Mary heard the low whisper of 
the planter’s wife behind her. 

‘‘ That’s playing the game too low. 
If I catch my old man dancing with 
her fe 

But she spoke to the empty air, for 
the youth had gone blundering over to 
Mrs. South. 

With a sinking at her heart, Mary 
looked at Jardine. She hardly recog- 
nised him. His cool, impassive face 
had broken up before a flush of deep 
excitement. Hiseyeswerealert. For 
the first time Lord Jardine was awake. 

Hardly conscious of his action, he 
handed her back her card, with a mut- 
ter cf thanks. Then he steered into 
the throng in the direction of the mael- 
strom that spun round Mrs. South. 
The next instant they were whirling 
round the room in the embrace of a 
waltz. 

The girl hardly knew how she blun- 
dered through the dance. An east 
wind had swept through the tropical 
warmth of the ball-room, blighting her 
triumph. She could only feverishly 
wait for the next valse, against which 
Jardine had placed his initials. 

It came at last. The band struck 
up, and jardine floated by—again with 
Mrs. South. 

Mary sat alone for the space of a 
minute only, before another partner 
secured her, but in that moment the 
iro. entered her soul as she caught the 
f sh of exultation in the eyes of her 
rival. ; 

Venetia glanced at the white, girlish 
figure almost with derision. In the in- 
toxication of her triumph the game ap- 
peared too simple, the foe too un- 
worthy. A mere school-girl to flatten ! 
A bread-and-butter flapper! She had 
crushed her to powder beneath her 
French heel. The world had come back 
at the first crook of her finger. 

She laughed aloud, and Jardine 
laughed in answering excitement. 

“ Let’s sit out! ’’ he said. 
something to say.’’ 
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She looked with triumph at his trans- 
formed face. With an inch less bodice 
and two shades in depth of colour, she 
had achieved instantaneous success 
after two years of failure. 

Yet when they sat alone under the 
murky glow of a swaying Chinese lan- 
tern, Jardine played idly with her fan 
and remained silent. The whisper of 
the far-away \alse murmured a bene- 
diction. The sleeping island turned in 
her slumber, and they caught the per- 
fume of her heaving breaths. Magic 
was loose in the air. 

‘* What a night! ’’ breathed Venetia. 
Then she promptly put the test-question 
that was hot on her lips. 

‘* How do you think your new flame 
is looking? Miss Moon.”’ 

Jardine roused himself with an effort. 


‘‘“Who? Oh, yes! Mary Moon. 
Quite nice. An ordinary enough little 
girl! See scores of them in England.”’ 


Venetia “relaxed her breath. Her 
task was accomplished, and Mary 
Moon had taken her proper place in the 
scheme of things. 

‘* What are you thinking of? ”’ she 
asked, as, in spite of his tense expres- 
sion, Jardine seemed looking into 
space. 

He gave a laugh. 

**Sorry! My thoughts were thou- 
sands of miles away. Odd to think 
that somewhere on the atlas—high up 
above all this waste of blue paint—is 
grey, drizzling England. Bet you any- 
thing, it’s raining! Slippery pave- 


ments. Hansoms and taxis. The 
lights of Leicester Square. Can’t you 


see them? ”’ 

“ec No! 9 

Venetia’s voice was sharp. Jardine 
was in love with her. His every look 
in the ball-room proclaimed his newly- 
lit passion. She had brought him here 
to make his lips redeem the promise of 
his eyes. 

** No,”’ she repeated. ‘‘ We’re here. 
That’s enough. Here, in this enchanted 
island. . You and.I. Why do you 
bother about England? ”’ 

‘* Why not? I’m going back.” 

The scented universe slipped under 
Venetia’s feet. The stars above 
wheeled dizzily in their struggle to pre 
servé their places. 
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The woman’s voice came in a thin 
scream. 

**You’re not going back? You’re 
not! You—you couldn’t be so crucl as 
to desert us—this lovely island! ”’ 

‘* This lovely island, as you call it, 
is about played out. I’m fed up with 
reef and palm. I go by the next boat. 
Surely, you never imagined I should 
stay here always? ’”’ 

Venetia gasped under the blow. She 
could not imagine the island without 
Jardine. Its charm peeled off at a 
touch. .It, stood revealed as an isolated, 
aching spot of exile. Blue, heaving 
hummocks of Pacific Ocean rose inter- 
minably to separate.her from the fog- 
bank of far-away England. 

Utter bewilderment swamped her 
faculties. She could not think. She 
tried to grapple with the appalling fact. 

Jardine was going away! 

Then she broke out into an incoherent 
torrent of entreaties, exhorting the 
charm of the islands. 

‘*You won’t go. This is nothing 
but a freak. You’ve eaten ‘ fei,’ and 
you'll be back next boat. - Think of the 
freedom, the glorious climate! You'll 
miss that. And the picnics, the reefing, 
the bathing, the delightful time you’ve 
had lately with that jolly girl, Miss 
Moon! That fresh, charming girl! 
She’s brought new life into thé island.” 

In her desperation she was pushing 
forward her rival into the game, like a 
little white pawn—exploiting | her 
charm, her attraction.’ Anything to pin 
Jardine to the spot! 

He shook his head. 

** It’s awfully ~ood of you to be so 
persistent, Venetia. You've all been 
perfectly ripping. But—if I wanted to 
—and I’m fogg-d on that point—I 
couldn’t now. Gouldn’t stay. - I’m 
drawn away—dragged home! ”’ 

There was silence. Then Venetia 
whispered huskily : 

** Who has-done this ? 

“Yes... Fool’’ 

Venetia’s brain reeled. “Roller after 
roller of blue ocean passed before her 
eyes in never-ceasing movement. 

Then. she made a great bundle of the 
tattered remains of. her traditionai fur- 
miture, every remnant_of her inherited 


A woman ?’’ 
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dignity, every vestige of her school 
polish, every shred of her social train- 
ing, and threw it to the winds. 

She caught at his arm. 

‘Take me with you! ’’ she cried. 

Jardine paused. Then, very care- 
fully, he detached her clinging fingers. 

‘**)'m sorry,’’ he said coldly, ** but 
there are two impediments to the course 
you propose.”’ 

** What—what? ”’ 

‘* To begin with—your husband.”’ 

** That—for him! ”’ 

Captain South was disposed of in a 
snap. of two fingers. 

‘** Secondly—my wife.’ 

‘* Your wife! You are married ?”’ 

Venetia turned on him, with concen- 
trated rage. 

‘* You have dared to deceive me all 
this time! ’”’ 

‘“ If it comes to that, it’s never been 
published in England.”’ 

Jardine’s cool voice fell like lumps of 
icc on her hot heart. 

‘‘ As a matter of fact, .I came .a 
mighty cropper over my marriage, and 
fled the country to escape the conse- 
quences. of my folly. | Came here to 
forget, and thought I had. Till to- 
night. Venetia, you graceless woman, 
you little know what you’ve done for 
me! When I saw you to-right—I saw 
mcre than you. Saw a pale image of 
the woman who has wrecked my life, 
broken me to bits. Eldorado, the 
dancer, and my wife! ”’ 

For a moment there -vas_ silence. 
Venctia swayed in her seat, as if to 
faint. Then, gathering together her 
furces, she rose and left ‘im brocding 
in silent resentment. 

He was awakened. He “ad to return 
—return to the old slavery, the old 
enchantment. Against his will, he had 
been aroused. But he could not sleep 
again. 

The instant Venetia South appeared 
in the ball-room she was surrounded 
by eager suppliants. The band blared 
a triumphant valse. In one corner sat 
a seglected white figure. .The fickle 
islanders had again made _luistory. 
Their new queen was deposed, their old 
sovereign restored. 

** Le roi est mort ! 


, 


Vive le roi! * 





The Message by “Wireless.” 


By John Sanderson. 7 


HE great liner ‘‘ Cape St. Vin- 
cent,’’ homeward bound, was 
now within a week or two of 

England, and already the sense of its 
nearness was working its subtle, all- 
pervading effect amongst the passen- 
gers. Flirtations were failing at the 
prospect of realities. The petty quar- 
rels of a long voyage were waning 
from a sudden sense of their utter in- 
significance and absurdity ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the more permanent 
attractions and attachments which ap- 
peared to have withstood this trying 
test and strain were being duly recog- 
nised as such amongst the knowing 
passengers. 

It was universally agreed that to the 
latter class the case of Miss Margaret 
Crichton, of London, and the wealthy 
Jenkinson Hurd, of New York 
City, most certainly belonged. It was 
even declared by Miss Crichton’s circle 
of lady friends that it would now 
amount to an act of baseness and be- 
trayal on the part of Mr. Jenkinson 
Hurd should this charming idyl of the 
voyage come to nothing after all. And, 
to do him justice, there were no signs 
upon Jenkinson’s side of any change. 
As to what Miss Margaret Crichton’s 
real feelings towards the good-looking 
millionaire at this stage really were, no 
one thought of entertaining the slight- 
est doubt. The man, as a man and as 
a match, was simply irresistible, and 
Margaret, for her part, had certainly 
not shown herself oblivious to the 
charm. All this gossip, of course, oc- 
curred amongst the first-class passen- 
gers. But on a long voyage, such as 
that of the ‘‘ Cape St. Vincent,’’ such 
gossip sooner or later reaches other 
and less fashionable ears. It filters 
through the second-class even to the 
low curtilage of the steerage quarters, 
where here and there a passenger, for 
the time being reduced in worldly 
wealth, may be none the less interested 
in the doings of the class from which 
he sprang. One of these was Walter 


Trenchard, for whom the thought of 
England obviously brought little that 
was comforting or kind. 

Just outside the lighted cabin where 
Stephen Oliver, the wireless tele- 
graphic operator, lay yawning beside 
his idle batteries, Trenchard upon this 
very evening stood cursing himself, his 
luck, and the whole world in general. 
He was cursing himself for something 
foolish he had done ten years ago, 
something which has little to do with 
this story, but which had caused him 
to throw up his position in an excellent 
firm of underwriters at Lloyd’s, in 
order to try his fortune in the lands 
beyond the seas. He was cursing the 
world in general because during three 
years’ hard service in the war in South 
Africa, and seven years’ hard and 
honest work in various quarters of that 
continent, it had yielded him nothing 
but a series of failures and disasters. 
Driven from one post to another, he 
had finished his adventures somewhere 
near the equator, where, at last, sod- 
den with malaria, he had finally thrown 
up the sponge and turned to sail for 
England. But, above everything, he 
was cursing his luck that he should 
have joined a steamer to come home in 
where he should have subsequently dis- 
covered the friend and sweetheart of 
his boyish years amongst the first 
class passengers. The situation was 
too humiliating ; an impotent conclu- 
sion, indeed, to all hopes and strivings. 

From the crowded quarters of the 
steerage he had recognised her in the 
distance, pacing the deck forbidden to 
himself. And every time he saw’ her 
the bitterness of his fate sank deeper 
ir.to his soul. Studiously avoiding her 
observation of his presence, he had 
watched her slender form coming-and 
going beneath the shelter of the lighted 
hurricane deck. He could see her smile, 
he could almost think he heard her 
eager voice at times above the low 
murmur of the sea. With a groan he 
now turned from the thought of it aM 
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and thrust his powerful shoulders 
through the doorway of the cabin in 
which his friend the ‘‘ wireless ’’ man 
so gracefully reclined. 

The cabin was situated on the boat- 
deck, and even to this business portion 
of the ship he had no real right of 
entry. But Stephen Oliver was an old 
friend of his, a comrade in the war, 
and made him welcome. 

‘* Hullo, Trenchard,’’ exclaimed the 
operator heartily, ‘‘ glad to see you. 
Have a seat and tell me things. I’m 
sick of this confounded idleness and 
solitude since Arbuthnot got crocked 
=nothing on earth to do for days on 
end. We must have got finely out 
of our course that time our starboard 
shaft gave way. I’ve picked up not a 
single message since that day.”’ 

** Give me a light,’’ said Trenchard 
shortly. He sat down, pulled out an 
old and battered ’baccy-pouch, and 
took from it a fill—the last which it 
contained. He lit his pipe carefully, 
stuck his feet on the battery frame, 
just glanced at Oliver, and, without a 
word, smoked on in gloomy silence. 
Oliver was not .at all put out at this 
unceremonious behaviour of his friend. 
He knew him for one of the best of 
comrades that ever waved a signalling 
flag. Besides, Trenchard was ill ; any 
one could see that. It was one of those 
infernal malarial diseases which sap 
the courage, demoralise the will, 
and undermine the moral fibre. What 
Trenchard needed was three months of 
old England, with an Englishwoman 
for a nurse, and English fields and hills 
and hedges for a view. He was a good 
chap himself, and truly sorry for 
Trenchard’s desolate condition. 

‘* I say, old man,’’ he said at last, 
sympathetically, ‘‘ couldn’t vou get 
back to your old berth in the City and 
be an underwriter for the rest of your 
life? It’s not the people who sail 
about in ships that do themselves any 
good in this world; it’s the sort of 
people who stay at home and gamble 
on the lives of ships at Lloyd’s who 
reap the golden harvest. Why don’t 
you settle down again at Lloyd’s and 
become a City alderman? ”’ 

Trenchard moved his feet uneasily. 

*‘No,”’ he said shortly, ‘‘ I’m done 
for there for ever now.”* 


Oliver looked at his companion 
curiously. 

‘“Why did you ever chuck your 
chances there? ’”’ he asked. 

Trenchard looked steadily at Oliver 
for a moment. A strange light came 
into his eyes and a whimsical, half- 
contemptuous smile played about his 
sensitive lips. 

‘* T’ll tell you why,”’ he said. ‘‘ My 
exit, unfortunately for me, was put 
down to something extremely uncom- 
plimentary and untrue, but I’ll tell you 
what really and truly sent me abroad. 
It was a verse of poetry. This is it,”’ 
And then he began to recite in the low, 
rapt, chanting voice of strong emo- 
tion :— 


** No lotus dream of fairy tale, 

No golden calm for me, 

Where lovers drift with sleepy sail, 
O’er slumb’rous sea. 

But crowded canvas, piping wind, 
New realms, new men: and give 

With changing skies a changing 

mind. 

Life! Let me live!” 


The last line was spoken with a sort 
of suppressed rapture; and yet no 
sooner had he stopped speaking than 
he broke out into a harsh, mirthless 
laugh. 

‘* It’s glorious, is it not? ’’ he said. 
‘* But, oh, what rot ! what’false, foolish 
rot itallis! Here I am, at thirty-five, 
a hopeless, broken-down. wanderer, 
without a stiver in the world or the 
remotest chance of three weeks rest, 
far less of a home of my own.”’ 

‘It’s a pure matter of luck, that’s 
what I say about it all,’’ said Oliver 
rather hurriedly, for the emotion 
shown by Trenchard had rather ap- 
palled him. ‘‘ Now, take Miss Crich- 
ton ’’—Trenchard started—‘‘ you don’t 
know her, but she’s the sweetest girl 
man ever did set eyes on—take Miss 
Crichton, I say. She and that Ameri- 
can gold-bug have met here on this 
ship by the merest chance ; he is one 
of the wealthiest and most respected 
financial robbers and gamblers in New 
York, she is one of the prettiest girls 
he ever ‘ struck.’ And here they are 
engaged! That’s luck for both of 
them. And if you ask me, I say he is 
the luckier party of the two, in spite of 
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afl his millions. 
perfect angel.”’ 

During this speech Trenchard did 
not move again, but his face grew 
slowly pale beneath the equatorial tan. 

‘* She’s engaged, is she?’’ he said 
at last, slowly. 4 

‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ said Oliver enviously, 
* there’s to be a banquet to celebrate 
the event, and all sorts of American 
entertainments into the bargain. I'll 
point her out to you to-morrow.”’ 

Just then a seaman appeared at the 
door. 

‘The captain’s compliments, Mr. 
Oliver,’’ he said, ‘‘ and would you see 
him in his cabin.”’ 

Oliver rose hastily. 

‘*T say, old man,’’-he said, ‘‘ sorry, 
but I'll have to go.’’ 

Trenchard nodded and smoked on. 
He scarcely heard the last words that 
Oliver had said to him or marked his 
disappearance from the cabin, and so 
he did not move. So Margaret, too, 
was really lost to him for ever. It 
was only during the last few days— 
since he had found her on the ship— 
that he realised how much through all 
his wanderings his hopes had been 
bound up in winning her at last. He 
had lost her too! What was the use 
now of coming home to England? 
Why had he not stayed to rot to death 
among the swamps of Equatoria? He 
was a failure, utter and complete. Just 
then Trenchard started. A sudden 
sound had struck his ear. The machine 
beside him was tapping out a message. 
He stopped his train of thought and 
instinctively listened. He had passed 
in army signalling, and long practice 
with the ‘‘tapper’’ had made the 
Morse code familiar to his ear as 
ABC. 

‘““From the _ ss. ‘ Smailholm 
Tower,’ ’’ came the message. ‘‘ Help, 
we are sinking. Come at once,’’ and 
the latitude and longitude were also 
given. Then it stopped. 

A short silence ensued. Then once 
more began the same heargrending 
story. 

‘‘ From the ss. ‘ Smailholm Tower.’ 
Help, we are sinking. Come at once.” 

Trenchard was on his feet now be- 
side the instrument, his nerves thrilling 
with a sense of the tragedy of that 


T tell you she’s a 


mysterious voice calling to him from 
out the darkness of ocean. Some- 
where in this solitary portion of the 
sea a vessel was going to her doom. 
What a contrast it all was! Here was 
calm, security, and ease ; there, some- 
where across the darkened waters, was 
horror and harrowing confusion for 
the weak, and for the strong that last 
bracing of the whole being to face the 
final terror—their inexorable fate—like 
men. Trenchard knew that latter feel- 
ing well, More than once he had 
smiled and nodded grimly when Death 
had come to tap him on the shoulder. 
Even now he smiled with tightened 
lips at the memory of those stern 
moments of his life. Then he realised 
the need of instant action, and turned 
to shout for Oliver. He was about to 
dash straight for the captain’s cabin 
with the news, when suddenly a 
thought came to his mind which 
brought its mechanism to a sudden 
stop. It was as if a bar of iron had 
been inserted into some works and so 
arrested motion. 

The thought was this. All around 
was silence and darkness. He alone 
in all the world outside the fated ship 
itself was master of this news. And 
this knowledge was worth a fortune 
to one who, like himself, knew its 
value and how to turn it to account. 
How often in his youth, when he was 
with his underwriting firm at Lloyd’s, 
had he seen fortunes lost and won 
upon the disappearance of a ship. In 
a few days he would be back in Eng- 
land. He knew exactly how it could 
be managed, and with perfect safety 
to himself. He could get the money 
‘on ”’ all right, in various sums, under 
the well-known guise of insurance of 
the ship and cargo; and when at last 
the ss. ‘‘ Smailholm Tower’’ was 
posted as a total loss at Lloyd’s he 
would have gained a fortune of his 
own. He would have become a “ suc- 
cess’’ instead of a contemptible 
** failure.”’ 

This was the one chance of his life, 
Self-sacrifice for others, service of his 
country in its peril, honesty and hard 
work had ended for him in disaster 
and humiliation. So far he had given 
nothing but honest labour, and in re. 
turn had been beaten and thwarted ag 
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every venture. Very well. Now he 
could get some of his own again, and 
that was only fair. Thus ran Tren- 
chard’s thoughts. But behind it all, 
in his brain, fevered with disease, was 
the idea he did not speak of even to 
himself. ‘‘ Margaret has thrown you 
over like the rest ; nothing can matter 
now, for evil or for good—all is 
finished.”’ 

The hurried tapping had begun 
again. He looked rapidly round. Just 
below the table on which the “ tap- 
per ’’ stood, and quite concealed from 
view, there was a join in the transmit- 
ting wire. He knelt down, and witha 
pair of pliers lying near he hastily un- 
twisted the wire, but just sufficiently 
to sever the connection with the in- 
strument. The tapping instantly 
ceased. The message so mysteriously 
transmitted from the night was lost 
once more to human ken in the vast 
spaces of the world. Then he slowly 
rose to his feet. He was trembling 
now all over. He wanted to drink. 


All his life so far, though no precisian 


in the matter, he had scorned the sor- 
did joys of drunkenness. Now, for 
the first time in his life, he experienced 
an utterly irresistible craving for raw 
spirits. It came upon him with a grip 
which he had never dreamt was pos- 
sible for him. He turned and almost 
staggered towards the door. Before 
he reached it, it seemed to open of 
itself, and there, framed in the dark- 
ness of the doorway, stood Margaret 
Crichton herself. Trenchard stopped 
and steadied himself with one hand on 
the table beside him. The lofty beauty 
of the girl had never come home to him 
with such overwhelming force as now, 
when she stood there, arrested for the 
moment in the very act of speaking by 
some subtle divination, probably of 
moral strife and disarray and by some- 
thing she saw written upon Tren- 
chard’s face. She had the pale com- 
plexion of her mother, but in her case 
the pallor was clear and vivid. Her 
lips, which in repose were proudly 
curved, gleamed intensely scarlet when 
she smiled, and imparted a somewhat 
exotic aspect to her face. But in the 
expression of her eyes there lingered 
something which always seemed to tell 
of the sheltered life, the refined, se- 
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cluded home, the love of garden flowers 
and quiet English lanes. 

She stood there with her bare shoul- 
ders draped in some flimsy stuff of 
gleaming white, expectantly. But 
Trenchard’s face, unconsciously per- 
haps, retained its hard, distrustful 
look, for the bitterness of defeat was 
in his very soul, at the root of all his 
being. 

Then she spoke eagerly. She had 
put a hand upon his trembling arm. 

** Walter! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
here, upon this very ship! Oh, Wal- 
ter! ’’ 

His name, and that was all. But it 
came to him vibrating with tender 
emotion in the very accents he some- 
times had dared to imagine to himself 
it might be some day spoken in his 
ear. Her eyes were lit, too, with a 
radiant sincerity of feeling, without a 
cloud of thought or hesitation. She 
was the self-same girl he had known, 
but with the fine, sweet dignity of 
womanhood to crown the memory he 
had cherished. Then, as was usual in 
the course of his career in life, Tren- 
chard did the wrong thing, and the 
most unlucky thing he could do for 
himself in the circumstances.  Ex- 
hausted by insidious illness, torn by 
the dreadful moral strain he had just 
passed through, and, finally, utterly 
overwhelmed by this unexpected en- 
counter and the incredible message of 
hope her utterance seemed at least to 
convey to his distorted mind, he with 
one long breath quietly subsided in an 
inanimate huddled heap upon the floor 
of the cabin. And so the great 
steamer, deaf to all cries for help from 
those about to perish, sped onwards 
through the darkness on its straight 
course to England. 

* * - * * 

When Trenchard came to himself 
the steamer was plunging heavily in 
the teeth of a summer gale. His eyes 
travelled in a dazed way over the walls 
and furniture of the room in which he 
lay. kn place of the dark and dingy 
bareness of the steerage quarters to 
which he was accustomed he received 
a feeble and intermittent impression of 
the dazzling white and gold of the hos- 
pital quarters. But for a time he was 
so dazed that his mind was quite con- 











tent mistily to present this strange fact 
to his consciousness without further 
explanation of the change. It was suff- 
cient for him in the meantime to watch 
a saucy ray of brilliant sunshine danc- 
ing on the whiteness of the wall. 
Every now and then a great sea of im- 
penctrable black would dash _ itself 
against the port-hole glass and blot out 
the dancing gleam of brightness from 
the walls. But all the time he had a 
feeling that the external impression he 
thus received corresponded with some- 
thing within his own soul. At inter- 
vals a dull sense of black disaster 
seemed to surge up within his mind— 
never quite into the field of conscious- 
ness, it is true, but sufficiently high to 
blot out the surging sense of happiness 
which somehow possessed him. But 
Trenchard was a powerful man, strong 
in constitution as well as muscle. Sud- 
denly his memory cleared itself of the 
mists of fever, and his mind resumed 
its searching power. First with a 
thrill of gladness he called up Mar- 
garet’s tender voice and smiling eyes. 
And then, with a sickening rush, the 
dark remembrance of the sinking ship 
came surging up into his mind, and 
swept all happiness and brightness out 
of sight. The ship by now had per- 
ished. His guilt was irretrievable. He 
was lost—damned hopelessly and be- 
yond redemption. Margaret and he 
belonged henceforward to two separate 
worlds. 

It was already late in the afternoon. 
He rose instantly from his berth, and, 
in spite of protests from the steward in 
attendance, dressed himself with trem- 
bling hands, and made slowly for the 
deck. There he found himself, as 
usual, on the main deck of the ship, 
where all the motley assembly of steer- 
age passengers were wont to congre- 
gate. It was blowing half a gale—a 
rough, boisterous day it was, gorgeous 
at times in white and azure. The sea 
on every side rose in stupendous 
masses of white-topped combers, and 
sank again in caverns of deep blue. A 
single glance at the sun told him the 
vessel was still upon the selfsame 
course. The last faint hope that Oliver 
might have received the message after 
all now vanished from his mind. He 
braced himself for the terrible ordeal 
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he prepared for himself, and made 
steadily for the ladder leading to the 
koat-deck upon which the ‘‘ wireless ” 
cabin stood. He must find Oliver at 
once and tell him all. As he ap- 
proached the steps leading to the 
upper deck he found himself for the 
second time face to face with Mar- 
garet Crichton. He guessed at once 
she had come to these lower regions to 
inquire for him from the steward who 
attended upon the steerage sick. And 
that thought alone almost deprived 
him of the power of saying what he 
was bound to say to her at once. Yet 
it was he who spoke first. 

‘*Margaret,’’ he said hurriedly, 
‘* you must not be seen speaking to 
me. You will soon know why. I am 
lost. Good-bye, and God bless you.”’ 

He stopped, and was about to hurry 
on, when he turned again to her, and 
added, in a broken voice: 

‘* Remember one thing, in spite of 
everything I have loved you truly all 
my life, and till last night I have had 
nothing on my conscience of which I 
had great need to be ashamed. Good- 
bye.”’ 

And he hurried up the ladder to the 
deck above without daring to turn his 
head. He had scarcely reached the 
top when another feeling of faintness 
came over him, and he became incap- 
able of further progress. He sat down 
to recover himself. How long he re- 
mained in this condition he could not 
tell, but when he rose once more he 
suddenly became conscious that some- 
thing unwonted was happening around 
him on the ship. There was commo- 
tion of some unfamiliar kind. The 
chairs about the decks seemed all de- 
serted. Passengers were grouped in 
little crowds at various portions of the 
rail, and unaccustomed cries and 
orders sounded through the ship. He 
touched a passing seaman on the arm. 

‘‘What is it?’ he asked indif- 
ferently. ‘‘ What is there to be seen ?”’ 

‘* Why, don’t you know, sir? ”’ said 
the seaman hurriedly. ‘It’s a liner 
in distress upon the starboard bow— 
the ‘ Smailholm Tower.’ She’s sink- 
ing. Lucky for her she lay right upon 
our course—the merest chance, you 
know.”’ 


The sailor hurried on. Trenchard 
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sank into a seat. What marvellous a 
thing had come to pass. The mere 
possibility of what had happened had 
never even occurred to him. The lati- 
tude and longitude the sinking ship 
had given had conveyed no meaning 
to his landsman mind. Yet here she 
lay almost upon the very course the 
** Cape St. Vincent ’’ herself had been 
steering all the time, and not a single 
instant had been lost since first the 
message came. Hastily he joined 
the nearest group of passengers below. 
So far, little could be seen. Away 
ahead at intervals a dark speck rose 
and fell upon the heaving waves. The 
speck grew bigger ; already one could 
see how perilously low the doomed 
vessel lay upon the water. Already 
gre * masses of spray were dashing 
over her bows, whilst away aft the 
thick dense masses on the decks 
showed where the passengers were 
huddling together to meet their doom. 
No boat could hope to live in such a 
sea as now prevailed. 

As the ‘‘ Cape St. Vincent ’’ rapidly 
approached, the excitement amongst 
her passengers grew in_ intensity. 
Trenchard saw tears fill the eyes of 
men as well as women and steal down 
rugged cheeks ere they were brushed 
aside impatiently. It is a fact that 
the thought of rescue always moves 
the rescuers almost equally with the 
rescued. Even in matters of life and 
death it would appear to be more 
blessed to give than to receive. Then 
at last the ‘‘ Cape St. Vincent ”’ got 
as near the sinking vessel as she dared, 
ani the attempt to send a line to her 
began. It is this portion only of the 
famous tale of rescue of the ‘‘ Smail- 
holm Tower’”’ ship’s company with 
which we are concerned. Time after 
time the lines flung by the sailors failed 
to reach the vessel. And time was 
getting desperately short if all of that 
great company should be saved before 
the vessel sank from under them. She 
was sinking visibly deeper and deeper 
by the bows. Suddenly a cry went up 
from the anxious crowd upon the 
deck. Trenchard had sprung half- 
naked from the rail. He bore a line 
tied to his waist, and he was making a 
desperate passage through the waves. 
The delay in getting the line on board 


had driven him to desperation. For 
the time his full strength seemed to 
have returned. He was battling for 
his honour more than for his life. The 
idea that a single soul in that doomed 
vessel might be lost had acted upon his 
brain like madness, and nothing could 
restrain him now. 

Trenchard, as I have satd, was a 
man of enormous natural strength, 
and, in spite of his illness, it would 
seem that all the forces of his being 
had been called up for this his supreme 
struggle with the sea. Time after 
time it seemed to the spectators that 
he was gone, but ever again his head 
would reappear in the great slopes and 
hollows of the raging waters. As he 
neared the vessel it was obvious his 
strength had failed him, and that the 
end had come. But fate, once more, 
was merciful to those on board. A 
great wave seized him, bore him for- 
ward like a piece of driftwood upon its 
foaming crest, and cast him helpless 
over the low bulwark of the vessel’s 
bows. Then his existence was for the 
time forgotten. The safety of the lives 
of hundreds occupied each thought, 
and it was not until the whole ship’s 
company was safe on board and the 
‘* Smailholm Tower ’’ had disappeared 
for ever from the sight of man that it 
began to be remarked that no one re- 
membered or had noticed his return. 
It began to be whispered bitterly about 
that in the confusion he had been left 
unnoticed upon the sunken steamer. 
Others declared that he was dead be- 
fore he reached the ‘‘ Smailholm 
Tower,’’ and that only his lifeless body 
had been cast upon her deck with the 
life-saving line tied firmly to his waist. 
The tragic pity of the thought that he 
was lost invaded every heart, and be- 
came the subject of every conversa- 
tion. Throughout the whole steamer, 
crowded now in vast confusion with 
twice its complement of seamen and 
passengers, the thought that he alone 
was missing spread sadness and dis- 
tress. But there was one at least 
amongst them all who knew the truth. 
In Margaret Crichton’s state-room 
Walter Trenchard had lain in high 
fever, raving piteously. Her eye 
had marked at once the _ inani- 
mate body, clad in strange sea-= 
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man’s garb, when it was sent 
along the hawser. Then she had 
had him taken to Oliver’s cabin. All 
night they watched and listened to his 
ravings, and ere the morning came she 
knew his story. Jealously she guarded 
it from other ears. Even Oliver only 
half-divined its meaning, and it was 
safe enough with him. It was he who, 
when, in sight of England, Trenchard 
could be carried on deck, used his 
authority at her request to discourage 
all attempts at hero-worship, from 
which Trenchard shrank with mingled 
fear and horror. The revulsion of 
feeling on all hands when it became 
known that he was safe had been 
almost uncontrollable, and nothing but 
the strictest and most strenuous care 
could have saved him from an ovation 
upon his first appearance upon deck. 
‘* Margaret,” said Trenchard 
solemnly that evening as he lay 
stretched upon his deck-chair by her 
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side. ‘‘ Now you know all of me there 
is to know—the crime I was accused 
of wrongly, and the crime God and 
your presence saved me from—what 
are you going to do with me in Eng- 
land? ”’ 

‘* Walter, my darling,’’ she said 
softly as she took his hand, ‘‘ your sin 
was mine as well. Until I saw you I 
was being tempted terribly, like you, 
to sell my soul for gold. But for you, 
I should have fallen. Heaven sent me 
to vou, and I mean to stay.”’ 

The next day they were in harbour. 
And as Walter Trenchard, after ten 
years, placed his foot once more on 
English soil he murmured to himself 
the last lines of the verse he had re 
cited to Oliver : 

‘“With changing skies, a changing 
mind. 


Life! Tat 


Let me live! 


But it had a different meaning for 
him now. 














HE cattle trailed slowly off camp 
in the grey light of the Austra- 
lian dawn, and moved like 

ghosts across the lignum swamp. 

Harding brought his horse up close to 

mine, and, making a flick at a roan 

bullock that was trying to turn back to 
the river, said with some annoyance : 
‘I suppose we’ll have to camp at 

Haunted Corner to-night. There’s no 

other water in the next thirty miles. 

It’s a rotten place. Cattle will never 

rest there, and will always rush _ if 

they’re not closely held. It means a 

double watch, Billy.’’ 


““How’s it haunted?’’ I asked. 


“ What haunts it? ’’ 

‘Oh, the drovers have some old 
wife’s yarn about weird shrieks being 
heard from the heart of the scrub at 
midnight. Only a silly yarn, of course ; 





The Haunted Corner. 


By W. H. Ogilvie. 






but at the same time I know that cattle 
will not camp there, and it’s most un- 


fortunate that it’s about the best 
watering place in the whole length of 
the Macquarie River, and just at the 
turn-off where a thirty-mile stretch of 
dry country begins. Ina drought like 
this it is almost impossible to avoid 
camping there.’’ 

He rode on moodily, and I turned 
back to bring up the tail cattle. The 
feed was good along the river road, 
and the cattle browsed contentedly, 
tugging great mouthfuls of barley. 
grass and spreading far and wide 
through the lignum bushes. The sun 
rose red and angry over the dark line 
of the scrub, and we recognised that 
we were in for another scorching day. 
About ten o’clock we camped. The 
cook came up with the waggonette, the 
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billy was boiled, and two at a time we 
Came over and took our dinner while 
the other two watched the cattle. 
There were six of us altogether : Hard- 
ing, boss and leader, Jack, Arthur, 
and myself, and Peter the cook, and 
Wallace the black boy, whose work was 
to tail the spare horses. ‘The latter 
now came up, driving in front of him 
our seven spare horses with their bells 
and hobbles on their necks. 

‘* Well, what kept you?’’ asked 
Harding, with his mouth full of beef 
and damper. 

‘* Baal me find 
mare,’’ said the boy. 

‘* Well, you must hobble her shorter 
if she won’t stay with the other horses. 
I’m going to camp at the Haunted 
Corner to-night, and you’ll have to 
watch your horses close ; do you hear? 
You can turn out the old camp mare 
to-night, and tie up four. fresh horses 
for us. Now, hustle them on to the 
Corner and let ’em have a good bite 
before we get up.”’ 

The boy jogged off with his jingling 
drove, and Harding said: 

‘* Jack’ll have to get rid.of that wild 
besom of a filly, she’s more trouble 
than she’s worth! ”’ 

About three o’clock we moved the 
mob slowly on. There was not so 
much grass as there had been in the 
morning, and we travelled over some 
naked ridges; but the cattle, which 
had fed well earlier in the day, allowed 
themselves to be bunched together, and 
steered steadily through the timber. 
The sun was getting low when at last 
we emerged on a good-sized plain and 
saw our spare horses feeding in rich 
grass in the river bend. There was a 
clump of large belar trees, and in these 
the cook had drawn up his cart and 

itched our one and only tent. Beyond 
it we could see the dark line of a dense, 
far-reaching scrub. The banks of the 
river were at this point sloping and 
easy, and there was a broad, stony 
beach, which made it’ an ideal water- 
ing-place for cattle, as large numbers 
might drink together without crowd- 
ing. We steered our thirsty nine 
hundred head carefully down, steady- 
ing their impetuous rush with whip 
and voice, and soon every mouth was 
in the water and every tail swaying 
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wit satisfaction as the ‘dusty, travel- 
worn beasts satisfied their thirst. 

‘““What a rare good watering- 
place! ’’ I called out to Harding, who 
was sitting sideways on his horse on 
a jutting point above the mob, wiping 
the sweat from his forehead with a 
dusty hand. 

‘* Splendid, Billy—pity the dashed 
place is haunted, isn’t it? ”’ 

I looked round with interest. I had 
forgotten the important fact that this 
was a region of ghosts. The river 
bend looked anything but weird in the 
bright afternoon sunlight. The pebbles 
gleamed whitely on the beach, the 
water sparkled, the river oaks reared 
their feathery tops to a blue sky and 
dipped their lower branches into a 
dancing pride of shallows. The horse- 
bells jingled cheerily. Only, in the 
middle distance, the dark line of leo- 
pardwood and gidyea spelled strange 
mystery and gloom. We let the cattle 
linger long in the cool water, for this 
would be their last drink for two dusty 
days at least. Knee deep they waded 
through the shallows, and tugged at 


the lush, green, reedy grass that grew 


upon the banks. Then, as the sun 
dropped lower and lower, we moved 
them slowly up the bank and rounded 
them into a close bunch on the plain. 
There was not a breath of air, and the 
red dust stirred by their hoofs hung 
heavily above ‘us and blotted out “the 
thin smoke of the cook’s camp-fire. 
Slowly the darkness gathered, and one 
by one the stars were hung out like 
golden lamps. We let our horses go 
free, and transferred our saddles to the 
fresh mounts which the black: boy had 
tied up for us. Then, while he rode 
round the cattle, we took our supper. 

‘* Double watch to-night, boys!” 
said Harding. ‘‘ Thev never camp 
well at this corner. Jack, you:and 
Wallace will hold ’em till eleven 
o’clock, then you call Billy and me, and 
at two o’clock the cook and Arthur will 
take ’em till daylight.”’ 

Jack nodded his head, lit his pipe, and 
mounting his horse rode off to join the 
black boy. The rest of us spread out 
our blankets, and, lying down on them, 
blew smoke-wreaths to the stars and 
revelled in that hour which is sweetest 
of all to the saddle-weary drover- 
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The cook, who was a man of very 
few words and but seldom joined in the 
conversation of the camp, finished 
washing sup bis tin dishes, lit his pipe 
with a glowing fire-stick, and then, 
addressing no one in particular, re- 
marked cautiously : 

‘*They reckon 
*aunted.”’ 

** So they say, Peter,’’ said the boss. 
*« Have you seen any spooks since you 
came here? ”’ 

Peter sucked slowly at his vipe, still 
with his back turned to us, and seemed 
to consider this unworthy of an answer. 

‘‘] remember once, on the Bogan,”’ 
he said sententiously, “‘ campin’ with a 
mob of sheen above Dandaloo, at the 
edge of just such a thick scrub as this,” 
we heard 

We never krew what they heard, for 
just at that moment a terrific jangling 
of horse-bells broke the extraordinary 
stillness of the night, and a couple of 
our horses came stamping and stumb- 
ling in-their short hobbles out of the 
darkness, and blundered right through 
our camp between the tent and the fire. 
Then they stopped short with a couple 
of whistling snorts, as is the way of 
Bush horses when they are startled. 
Immediately they were joined by the 
rest of the mob. The cattle, which had 
been pretty quiet, now began to 
trample and ring. Harding, Arthur, 
and I sprang on to our ready-saddled 
steeds, and went down to the other 
men to give them a hand to steady the 
frightened beasts. After a while they 
settled down, the disturbed horses 
began to feed again, and we three re- 
turned to camp. 

‘Now get to bed, you boys! ”’ said 
Harding. ‘‘ You’ll be called when 
you’re wanted! ”’ 

We tied up our horses to one of the 
belar trees, and were soon between the 
blankets—boots, spurs, and all, and in 
five minutes I was fast asleep: I 
scarcely seemed to have dropped off 
before a touch on my shoulder woke 
me. 

‘*Come on, Billy!” 

It was Harding, who had evidently 
never closed his eyes. I looked at my 
watch in the dim light of the fire. It 
Was just eleven o’clock. We went and 
télieved the first watchers, who said 
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the cattle had been very restless, and, 
indeed, we saw at a glance that every 
beast was on his feet and moving back- 
wards and forwards, a grey wraith in 
the darkness. 

‘ Now, go on and get to bed,”’ said 
Harding to Wallace and Jack, ‘‘ but 
leave your horses tied up, and don't 
be surprised if you’re wanted yet. 
These cattle may split and rush at any 
moment.”’ 

We rode slowly round the mob, talk- 
ing softly and soothingly to the great, 
restless beasts in the mystic language 
of the cattle-man ; but tnere was some- 
thing in the air we could not combat, 
some fear that not even the human 
voice could allay. Half-an-hour went 
by, and the moon rose red above the 
tree-tops like an angry sun that had 
lost its way. Strange shadows fell 
from the big belar trees and from the 
saplings that fringed the scrub, twigs 
crackled mysteriously in the bushes. 
The dark line of impenetrable gloom 
behind me made me nervous, and I pre- 
ferred, whenever possible, to keep my 
horse’s head turned towards it. The 
air became hot and close, and the dust 
seemed to rise more heavily at every 
moment. The smell of it mingled with 
the dry dung-scents of the camp. The 
cattle kept up a low muttering bellow, 
like the distant roar of ocean surf. I 
heard a sound close behind me, and 
nearly sprang out of my saddle. It 
was only Harding. ; 

‘ Goodness, Dave, what a fright you 
gave me! I thought you were round 
on the other side! ’’ 

He smiled, but his face looked rather 
wan in the grey light. 

‘“* Look here, Billy, we’re going to 
have trouble here directly. Go and 
call the other three fellows at once, 
and tell Peter he’d better shin up a tree 
if he doesn’t want to be flattened into 
the shape of one of his frying-pans. 
These beauties will be off in a minute. 
Hurry up!”’ 

I cantered over to the fire and roused 
up the sleepy stockmen ; they were in 
their saddles ina moment. Just as the 
four of us reached the first grey line of 
cattle a sudden, wild, unearthly yell 
cut through the night, seeming to come 
from some distance off in the dark 
scrub. 
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** Whatever’s that?’’ asked Jack, 
with a sheet-white face. 


Then, with a great bellow of fear, 
the mob broke and scattered ; most of 
them galloped towards the open coun- 
try, and Wallace and Arthur flashed 
round to give Harding a hand in try- 
ing to steady them.- A few went madly 
towards the thick scrub, and Jack and 
I, catching our horses by the head, 
shot away to intercept them. Before 
I knew where I was I was dashing 
through thick timber, while old Brown- 
lock, maddened with excitement, took 
full charge and plunged and swerved 
through the tree-stems. Out on my 
right I could hear the dead boughs 
cracking as Jack ranged up alongside 
the spotted bullock who was leading. 

‘* Wo-oh, boys! Wo-oap! Wo-o- 
oap!’’ I could hear him trying to 
soothe the runaways. We might as 
well have tried to stem the Macquarie 
with a stockwhip. The maddened 
beasts went crashing on their way, and 
when at last we came out on a little 
open patch of grass, Jack called out : 

‘“Tt’s no dashed use chasin’ ’em; 
let ’em slide. We'll have to muster 
the whole d——d country to-morrow 
for ’em. I told ’im it was a rotten idea 
campin’ at the Haunted Corner. No 
steer that ever was calved ’Il rest on 
that camp. Any old drover ’Il tell you 
that! ’’ 

We dismounted, and stood bv our 
reeking horses, and the dust settled, 
and the sweltering night closed round 
us. Then, with startling nearness, 
right at our shoulders in fact, a shriek 
—a woman’s despairing shriek— 
pierced the silence. The stockman 
trembled like a frightened child, and 
put a quivering hand upon my arm. 
I felt every hair on my head rising, 
and a cold sweat broke out on my fore- 
head. The horses snorted and fretted 
and stood staring into the shadows 
with dilated eyes. Something brushed 
quickly past us and was swallowed up 
fin the night. Brownlock kicked 
savagely at it, and then stood trem- 
bling. ' 

** Did—you—see—it ? ”’ said Jack in 
an awestruck whisper. 

Just then we both heard a clanging 
sound as of some one beating with a 
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hammer tin—once—twice—then 
silence. 

I seized my dangling stirrup, and 
swung into the saddle. 

‘** Come on, Jack! ’’ I cried. 
get out of this cursed place! ”’ 

‘* Wait, for Heaven’s sake, wait! 
Don’t go till I get on! Don’t leave 
me! ”’ 

There was real terror in the bush- 
man’s voice ; the strong man had be- 
come a little whimpering child. I 
waited tili he had mounted the circling, 
restless filly ; then we went off at full 
gallop through the timber. In a few 
minutes we were back on the big plain, 
and saw our camp-fire blazing by the 
belars. Not a single hoof of our nine 
hundred store cattle was in sight. The 
cook met us with a scared face. 

** Did you hear it?’’ he asked. 

We nodded, and dropped limply 
from our horses, thankful for human 
companionship, though it were only 
that of a frightened cook. 

‘** Did—you—rattle—the—tins?”’ I 
asked, and my voice sounded strange 
to my own ears. 

‘* No!” said the poor fellow, with 
chattering teeth; ‘that’s just it—I 
didyv’t !”’ 

One by one the others came riding 
back. First the black fellow, speech- 
less with fear, and making no pretence 
of concealing it. He hid his face in 
his blankets and wailed. Then Arthur, 
pretending to laugh and make light of 
the affair, but nervous and jumpy, as 
any one could see. Lastly, Harding, 
sweating and blasphemous, his face 
bleeding where a branch had torn it, 
and his hat gone. We crowded round 


on 


** Let’s 





him. He was a strong personality, 
and feared nothing—man, woman, 
horse, or devil. We found comfort 


in his presence, as limp a lot of bush- 
men as ever stood by a camp-fire. 

‘‘ What was it, Dave?’ I asked in 
a whisper. 

‘* How the deuce do I know?’”’ he 
snapped. ‘‘ Not ghosts, anyway— 
there’s no such thing as ghosts. Every 
flaming hoof gone!  It’ll take us a 
week to find and gather them. There’s 
that scrub east of us, there’s a great 
forest of belar over the river, and stony 
ridges stretching away .to the devil 
beyond that again. May Avernus en- 











gulf all haunted corners and rotten 
cattle and Y 

We left before we should hear our- 
selves included in the curse, left him 
muttering in his beard, and crept into 
our blankets ; but not one of us could 
sleep, expecting every moment to hear 
that blood-curdling shriek echo again 
from the timber. 

In the sunlight of the next morning 
we gathered our scattered wits, and 
were rather inclined to laugh at the 
happenings of the night before, and at 
ourselves for being so easily fright- 
ened, and many theories were put for- 
ward to account for the strange noises 
that had startled our cattle and scared 
us into trembling uselessness. Hard- 
ing was frankly contemptuous all the 
time. 

‘* There are no such things as ghosts, 
I tell you. What’s the good of talk- 
ing rot to me? If you heard a shriek, 
it was a shriek you heard. Why not? 
No one has ever been right through 
that tangled scrub, I suppose, since it 
first grew. Any one might be living;yin 
there, and’*—his quick brain had 
already formed a theory—“‘ spent their 
nights shrieking if they want to— 
who’s io stop ’em?”’ 

Jack put down his half-eaten break- 
fast. He was still looking white and 
shalcy. 

‘“It wasn’t any human thing that 
yelled like that,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and them 
iins, too—who rattled them tins? ’”’ 

‘*Ghosts don’t rattle tins,’’ said 
Harding curtly. ‘‘ And now, as we’ve 
got to begin to gather the cattle, any- 
way, we'll start and ride that scrub 
from end to end first of all, if it takes 
us a week to do it; and if there’s a 
shriek in there we’ll find it!’’ he 
added, with a twinkle in his eye. 

Harding and I rode together. We 
began by tracking the small lot of 
cattle which Jack and I had followed 
the night before. These tracks led us to 
the small open patch where we had 
heard the second shriek and felt some 
figure brush past us. Carefully we 
scanned the ground, but it was hard 
and dry, and we could find no traces 
except those of the cattle, of ourselves, 
and our horses. Harding rode in 
among the trees, then he whistled 
softly. 
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** Come here, Billy! ” he said. ‘‘ De 
you see that? ”’ 

I followed his eyes as they gazed 
upon the sand. 

‘* There’s your shriek! ’’ he said. 

He was looking at the tracks of a 
small boot, a woman’s, evidently. I 
found myself shivering a little as the 
events of the night before repeated 
themselves in my mind. 

‘* This way!’”’ called Harding, and 
he rode slowly along the tracks, which 
led over a little sandhill and into a 
dense patch of twisted mulga. At the 
edge of this thicket we tied up our 
horses, and forced our way through the 
tangle on foot. 

Suddenly the scrub opened qut, and 
there, right in front of us, stood a low 
bark hut. Beside it was a well and 
windlass, beyond that a rough stock- 
yard with a gallows above it. In this 
yard stood a very old and very fat 
brown horse, with an old and dilapi- 
dated saddle on him. Outside the yard 
was a great heap of ashe$, bits of burnt 
cowhide, and charred bones. Hard- 
ing’s keen eyes flashed as he threw a 
quick glance at these things. His 
theory was confirmed. 

In the doorway of the hut stood one 
of the most villainous-looking scoun- 
drels it has ever been my lot to look 
upon. He had only one eye, which 
gave him a doubly sinister expression. 
His hair and beard were matted and 
dirty, his clothes foul and ragged, and 
he scowled at us in ominous fashion. 

** Good-day!’’ said Harding, using 
the inevitable Bush greeting, which ts 
merely a figure of speech, and has in 
its time served as the introduction to 
many a bitter battle and many a tragic 
episode. 

** Good-day!”’ snarled the man in 
answer ; and the hiss of a snake would 


. have been as friendly. 


Some men would have beaten about 
the bush, seeking more effectual con- 
firmation of the accusation they had 
mentally framed, but David Harding 
was one man in a thousand—prompt 
to divine, quick to act. He carried 
war into the enemy’s country at once. 

‘*' What do you mean by it?” 

“By what?’ asked the man, 
sulkily. 

** By making a business of scaring 
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drovers ahd rushing their cattle, by 
sending out your women-folk to 
frighten people, by yarding the strag- 
glers that break into the scrub, by kill- 
ing them ” —he pointed an accusing 
finger at the butcher’s gallows—‘ by 
burning the hides and bones. What— 
do—you—mean—by—it ? ”’ 

It was a bold stroke, and, in its very 
boldness, was successful. 

** The game’s up, mate—it’s a dog’s 
life. What are you going to do?”’ 

Harding flashed his revolver out of 
his belt, and held it carelessly in his 
hand. 

““I’m going to take you and your 
women-folk to Warren, and there you 
will answer for yourself! ’’ ; 

A ragged, unkempt girl of eighteen 
or so appeared behind him, and glared 
at us with angry, handsome eyes. 
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We took them to Warren that after- 
noon ;»the girl-on the horse, the man 
trudging sulkily beside, Harding, with 
revolver ready, bringing up the rear. 
The man made full confession before 
the court of having for ten years car- 
ried on his nefarious business, with his 
daughter as accomplice, selling his 
stolen beef in that very town of War- 
ren, and probably to those very magis- 
trates who now were trying him. He 
was sentenced ta a long term of im- 
prisohinent, and Harding was compli- 
mented on his determination and 
prompt action. 

In three or four days we had mus- 
tered our nine hundred head from the 
ranges, and were once more upon the 
road, well pleased to have been the 
means of laying the ghost of Haunted 
Corner. 








An Episode in Three 


CHARACTERS :— 

Mrs. ETHELWyN Owens (an attrac- 
tive-looking widow of forty). 
Sre.ta, her daughter, aged 19 (of 

course, pretty). 

Lieut. Ausrey SeyMour-Woops, of 
the Durham Light Infantry 
(handsome, of course). 

Jackson, the parlourmaid. 


Scene: Boudoir in Mrs. Owens’s flat, 
28a, Sloame Square, W. 

INCIDENT THE FIRST: 11.45 a@.m.: 
Stella discovered at writing-table. 
Mrs. Owens in armchair near the 
fireplace, reading a letter. Stella 
sneezes. 

Mrs. Owens: Oh, Stella! why did 
you not take that ammoniated tincture 
ef quinine after breakfast? 
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By C. V. Howard Vincent. 







Lights and a Match. 


STELLA: My dear mamma, I prefer 
—(sneezes)—1 prefer the cold. 

Mrs. Owens: Yes, dear, that is 
quite evident! But, dearest, have you 
finished that note to Uncle Reginald? 

STELLA: Yes, darling mamma, this 
very moment. 

Mrs. Owens: Well, then, don’t 
forget the D.L. when you do the 
envelope : Colonel Clayton, J.P., D.L., 
Hempworth Hall, Hempworth-on- 
Tyne, Northumberland. 

STELLA: That’s done! His Grace 
my uncle will no doubt be mightily 
displeased and fume, and be in a 
great temper. 

Mrs. Owens: Very likely ; all mili- 
tary men are given that way. 

Stetta: Ah! I simply adore mili- 
tary men! : 

Mrs. Owens: My dear, it is most 
unbecoming for attractive young 
ladies to do the adoring. 


Adoration 
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should be yours in’ the possession. 
However, a military man is a much 
softer thing to adore than’a_ rink 
attendant or an Italian tenor. 

(Stella leaves writing-desk and sits 
on a cushion at her mother’s feet.) 

STELLA: Oh, yes, dearest mamma ; 
the nicest man I ever met was a sol- 
dier. 

Mrs. Owens: My dear! 

STtetta: Yes! It was at the In- 
firmary dance, in Novaburn last 
spring, but I don’t suppose I shall 
ever see him again. (Stella sighs.) 

Mrs. Owens: Or you wouldn’t have 
confided that little truth to me, would 
you, dear? ‘Well, Stella, I loved a 
military man myself, before I was 
your age, too. 

STELLA: But father wasn’t in the 
Army? 

Mrs. Owens: No, of course not. 
There was some one else. *Yes; some 
one else! We loved each other, I 
know. Our love was so true that its 
course did not run smooth, and he was 
ordered to India. before .we had 
patched up a stupid little misunder- 
standing, and then——! 

STELLA: You married papa? 

Mrs. Owens: I did, Stella. (Mrs. 
Owens fumbles for her pocket hand- 
kerchief.) 

Mrs. Owens: My mother, who was 
a widow—— 

STELLA: Like my mamma. 

Mrs. Owens : Yes, Stella ; like your 
mamma. Alas! My mother never got 
over losing me, for your father had’ to 
live in the North, and poor mother 
never could stand the cold, cold of 
Northumbria. Yes, Stella, she died of 
loneliness the day you were born. 

STELLA: Mother, I never knew that 
before ! 

Mrs.: Owens: No, Stella; I never 
liked to tell you, but sometimes an 
awful horror came over me that some 
day I, too, shall be lonely like her. 
Stella, my darling, I love you. (Mrs. 
Owens breaks down, and she sobs vio- 
lently. Stella is much distressed.) 

STELLA: Mother, darling! Mother, 
mother, you musn’t cry like this. I 
can’t bear it. You know I shall 
never leave you. Look, mamma; 
I'll swear it on—on—let me ‘see ; yes, 
on my prayer-book. Yes, here it is. 


Now, little mother, I, Stella Owens, 
most solemnly declare that I will not 
get married during the lifetime of 
dear mamma. There :now! (Mrs. 


Owens has somewhat recovered by 
this time.) 

Mrs. Owens: Oh, Stella, you wil- 
Do you know whose Prayer- 
It was your 


ful girl! 
book you have used? 
grandmother’s. 

STELLA: Oh, mother, then it must 
be fate. But come, let us cheer up. 
I am so sorry I can’t go with you to 
the Hill-Richardson affair this after- 
noon, but I must stay at home to 
nurse my cold and receive any of those 
dear Novaburn people who may 
chance to call, for Thursday always 
was your day at Osborne Road. 

Mrs. Owens: So it was, Stella. 
But I am sure you would like to have 
come with me. 

STELLA: Why, mamma? 

Mrs. Owens: Because one always 
meets with such a lot of military men 
at Mrs. Hill-Richardson’s. 


INCIDENT THE SECOND.—TIME, 3.25 
P.M. Stella is seated in an armchair 
fondling a Pom. 

STELLA : Yes, my dear Pom, I adore 
military men. I never met with so 
nice a boy as Lieutenant Seymour- 
Woods. Yes, my dear Pom, it was 
just before we left the North, and he 
promised to call on us when he was in 
town. He wasanice man. But, oh! 
my dear Pom, I mustn’t talk like this ; 
I’m a sworn spinster. No. I am going 
to keep dear mamma company ; I’ve 
sworn, and an Owens never goes back 
on his or her word. Fancy poor 
mamma dying like grandmother did. 
Oh! it’s horrible to think of. (There 
isa knock.) Comein! (Jackson, the 
maid, enters.) 

Jackson: Miss Stella, please will 
you receive in this room, and when 
shall I bring in the tea? 

STELLA: Yes, Jackson, I must nurse 
mv cold, and keep to this room. Don’t 
bring tea until I have a caller. 

Jackson: Yes, Miss Stella. 
that’s the bell, miss. 

(Stella rises from armchair and puts 
the dog down, then Jackson enters the 


Oh! 
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room, followed by a well-made young 
man of military appearance.) 

Jackson: Mr. Seymour-Woods ! 

STELLA (very much surprised, and 
blushing): Oh, Lieutenant Woods, 
what a surprise to see you! 

Woops : A surprise, but not a shock, 
I hope. I promised to look you up 
when I came to town, and I came be- 
cause, well, I 

STELLA: Promised to do so. But 
won’t you take a seat? I must ring 
for tea. (She does so.) 

Woops : What a cosy little flat. 

Stetta: Yes, you see, mother 
couldn’t bear to live in the North any 
longer, and so we two old ladies have 
settled down to end our days in the 
quiet of London. 

Woops: Then Mrs. Owens likes to 
be where there is plenty of society. 

STELLA: Yes, mamma hates nothing 
so much as solitude. If she abhorred 
sin as she does loneliness she need 
never go to confession. 

Woops: And do you share her— 
well, shall I say tastes ? 
STELLA: Oh, no! 

society at times. 

(Jackson enters with tray.) 

STELLA: Yes, here, Jackson. I sup- 
pose I may give you some tea, lieu- 
tenant? Thank you, Jackson. 

(Exit Jackson.) 

Woops: What ripping tea! I won- 
der how I shall take to tea in India! 

(Stella drops her cup.) 

STexxA : In India? 

Woops : Oh, do let me pick it up. 
(He does so.) 

STELLA: How stupid of me! 

Woops (with great daring) : I know, 
Miss Owens, you are sorry I am 
going ; do let me speak while I have 
the courage. 

(He has drawn his chair close to 
Stella's, and has taken hold of her 
hand.) 

I am to join my regiment in India, 
and sail next week. I can’t leave Eng- 
land without telling you one thing. 
Stella, Ilove you. Yes, dearly. Ever 
since we met at that dance in the spring 
I have thought of you, and you alone. 
I know you are the only woman I can 
ever love. Oh, this is an awful way 
to spring it on you, but, Stella, I must 


I like my own 
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tell you ; and this is the onfy chance I 
may get. Stella, you are crying! 

(She ts.) 

Oh, say something, Stella ; say you 
love me. Say anything you like, only 
speak ! 

STELLA: I do love (sob) you, (sob) 
but I (Woods immediately em- 
braces her.) Oh, let me finish; I do 
love you, but (sob) I can never marry 
you. (Woods releases Stella, and ap- 
pears to be profoundly astonished.) 

Woops: Why, what on earth do 
you mean? 

STELLA : Oh, dear, (sob) I can hardly 
explain. 

Woops: Oh, Stella, but you must, 
Seeing that we love each other I have 
a right to know why you can’t marry 
me. Come, Stella darling, I can soon 
remove obstacles. I am a determined 
chap when I like. (He looks it.) 


STELLA : Oh, it’s like this, you see. 
Dear mamma can’t bear to be alone, 
(sob) so 

Woops: Oh, Stella, I can’t bear to 
(He kisses her with great 


see you cry. 
tenderness.) 

STELLA: So I swore on my grand- 
mother’s Prayer-book (sob) I should 
never get married so long as dear 
mamma was alive. 

Woops: What absolute rubbish! 
Why, Stella, you mustn’t dream of 
sacrificing our happiness for a mere 
whim like that. 

STELLA: But it’s not a whim. It’s 
my pledged word, and I mean to keep 
it. 

Woops (greatly agitated): Stella! 
you can’t mean what you are saying. 
Oh, it’s simply maddening! I can’t 
lose you, and I won’t! 

STELLA: Lieutenant Woods, I am a 
daughter of a race who have never 
broken their word. I love you, I 
know, but I have chosen the path of 
duty. I must ask you to say, to say 
(sob) good-bye. 

Woops (whose agitation has in- 
creased): Stella! Stella! won’t you 
listen? You'll break my heart! 

STELLA: Mine is already broken. 
Oh, do go, go, go. I can’t bear this 
any longer. 

Woops: I am a determined man, 


tella. At Haileybury I 
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STELLA: Oh, go. Go, if you would 
spare my feelings. 

(Stella goes to sofa and buries her 
face in the cushions, sobbing loudly.) 

Woops: I am a soldier, and can 
obey orders. Stella, will you give me 
(pause) one kiss before we say—before 
we say—good-bye? 

(Stella rises slowly from sofa, dries 
her eyes, and submits to his osculatory 
salute.) 

Woops: Stella, oh, Stella, is it too 
late ? 

STELLA: Oh, as you are a gentle- 
man, go! I will keep my word. 

(Woods gathers up his hat, gloves, 
and stick, and makes a hurried and 
somewhat undignified exit. Stella re- 


sumes her position on a sofa, also’ her 
weeping.) 


INCIDENT THE THIRD.—TIME, 6.45 
p.M. Stella is seated on sofa; she has 
evidently been weeping, but at the 
moment she has twisted her handker- 
chief into a small ball, which she tears 
at with nervous agitation. The only 
illumination comes from the fire. Stella 
stifles a sob as Mrs. Owens enters. 

Mrs. Owens: Why, Stella, sitting 
in the dark? 

STELLA: Yes, (sob) mamma. 


Mrs. Owens: Well, I’m_ rather 
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glad, for I have something to tell you, 
dearest, and I would rather it were said 
in the dark. 

(She seats herself on the sofa, and 
takes Stella’s hand in her own.) 

Mrs. Owens: Stella, my darling, 
do you remember my telling you of a 
military lover I had as a girl? 

STELLA ; Yes, mamma, (sob) I do. 

Mrs. Owens: Why, girl, your cold 
is worse! Well, I have met him again 
this afternoon at Mrs. Hill-Richard- 
son’s. He brought me home in a taxi. 
We have patched up our fittle quarrel 
of twenty-two years’ standing, and— 
Stella ! 

STELLA : Yes, mamma. 

Mrs. Owens: We are to be married 
in the early part of February. Why, 
didn’t you hear, Stella? Why, good 
gracious! the girl has fainted. Jack- 
son! Jackson! my sal volatile, quick! 

CURTAIN. 


EPILOGUE. 
THE Morninc Post.’’ 


MARRIAGE.—In London, on the 19th 
inst., by special licence, Lieut. Aubrey 
Seymour-Woods, of the Durham Light 
Infantry, to Stella, only daughter of 
the late Edward Owens, Esgq., of Tyne. 
burn. 
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_ 


By H. A. Hinkson. 


RS. DAVENPORT was annoyed 
M —very much annoyed—and the 
sympathy of her friends, to 
whom she had related the circum- 
stance, gave her a proud and in- 
dignant sense of suffering wrong. 
She had certainly meant well when 
she had invited Peter and Paul 
Danetree to her dance. Her explana- 
tion — that it was a young people’s 
affair—might have disarmed suspicion 
lest there should be wicked widows of 
seductive sentimentality to beguile 
Peter from his law chambers or Paul 
from his cricket. 

‘* Giddy girls don’t do a boy any 
harm. It’s the blend of mother and 
sweetheart that sends them to drink 
and the devil.”’ 

So no widows, merry or otherwise, 
were invited to Mrs. Davenport’s 
dance. That constituted the safety 
and unexceptionableness of Mrs. 
Davenport’s party. 

She submitted her list of invited 
guests to her husband, and John 
Davenport glanced through them over 
his cigar and coffee. He was a well- 
to-do stockbroker, with bucolic in- 
terests—that is to say, he did stock- 
broking for profit, kept a motor-car 
for pleasure, and cattle and horses at 
a loss. But, then, if you live in the 
country, you must have your own or 
other people’s cattle about you ; and 
if you are a country gentleman, even 
from Saturday to Monday, you must 
pay for the luxury. 

‘* Country gentlemen always lose on 
their horses and cattle—or, at least, 
they say so,’’ explained Mrs. Daven- 
port ; and she had studied the ques- 
tion “You wouldn’é be thought 
anything of if you didn’t. Profit and 
loss accounts are all very well in the 
City, but it’s only the profit that 
counts here.” 

‘Well, then, we’ll put it down to 
personal expenses,”’ said her husband, 
and thereafter he took a certain pride 
in’ saying to people that he did not 


know how much he made or lost over 
his land. Jt was a luxury to a busi- 
ness man in the City to acknowledge 
indifference to business methods in the 
country ; and without his motor-car, 
his house, his horses, and his servants 
John Davenport knew very well that 
he would rank no higher than James 
Munn or Peter Dunn, who walked to 
the station every morning. 

It was different with the Hon. 
Ethelred Tidmarsh, who was the son 
of an earl and the grandson of a duke, 
although his gates were rotten,- his 
lodges falling into ruin, and his care 
riages worthy of a place in some 
museum of antiquities. 

Mr. Davenport turned from a some- 
what casual examination of the names 
of invited guests submitted to him by 
his wife. 

‘* I see you have got Ella Wheeler,” 
he remarked. 

‘** Well, she’s all right, isn’t she? 
She isn’t a widow, anyway, and that’s 
what most mothers of sons are afraid 
cf ; and, besides, she makes things 
go. 

Mr. Davenport smiled enigmatically. 

‘“Her husband is in India, isn’t 
he? ”’ 

Mrs. Davenport showed some im- 
patience. 

‘* Well, what if he is? 


I can’t help 
that, and neither, I’m sure, can Ella. 
If people must go to India, and their 
wives can’t stand India, what can you 
expect? ”’ 

“*T don’t expect anything, least of 


” 


all that widows 

‘* But Ella isn’t a widow,’’ broke 
in Mrs. Davenport. 

‘*T mean, grass widows, won’t 
flirt, when they get the chance.”’ 

‘* Well let her flirt,’’ ejaculated his 
wife. ‘‘ What else is there for her to 
do in Bullingdon — that’s if she can 
find any one to flirt with.’’ 

Her husband smiled again. He 
knew, or thought that he knew, Mrs. 
Wheeler, and what he knew, of 
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thought that he knew, he kept to him- 
self. ‘ 

“I suppose it’s all right, dear, 
though I have my doubts about the 
propriety of your inviting the Dane- 
trees. You remember last summer 
when we went to a garden party at 
Siloam House, we found—or, at least, 
] found—a gospel tent and a preacher 
where refreshments ought to have 
been. Lady Ann Drinkwater waylaid 
me at the entrance when I sought to 
escape, and asked me did I hunger 
and thirst.’ When I said I did both, 
she gave me a tract with the heading, 
‘Woe unto them that eat, drink, and 
are merry.’ I believe I’ve got that 
tract somewhere.”’ 

‘* Never mind whether you have or 
not,’ exclaimed his wife. ‘* There 
won’t be any gospel tent here, only 
the vicar, if he’ll come. We can't 
leave out the Danetrees, as they’re 
amongst the most important people in 
Bullingdon, and Mr. Danetree’s pecu- 
liar views about the certain condemna- 
tion of the majority only make him 
more estimable from a social point of 
view. Of course, in other counties 
Calvinism, or whatever you call it, is 
confined to the lower classes, but it’s 
different here. Besides, Peter Dane- 
tree is quite a nice boy, and after three 
years of Oxford he ought to have 
some sort of sense—I mean about 
flirting and that sort of thing.”’ 

Mr. Davenport smiled again. He 
had not been to Oxford himself, but 
he knew young men who had been. 

‘“* Anyway,’ concluded Mrs. Daven- 
port, irritated by her husband’s smile, 
“Mr. Danetree could not possibly 
object to his boys coming, even if his 
girl doesn’t. They can say their 
prayers when they go home, and I’ve 
no doubt they'll like their supper 
better than a sermon.”’ 

The Danetrees were an old family 
—quite as old as, if not older than, the 
Tidmarshes, and consisted of a 
daughter of twenty-eight, and two 
sons, aged respectively twenty-three 
and fifteen. Ten years previous to 
the date of Mrs. Davenport’s dance 
Mr. Danetree had built a new house, 
spacious and well equipped, it is true, 
but painful to the eye of art. It was, 
in fact, the most hideous thing in 
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yellow brick that was to be seen in the 
county, and many ‘‘ casuals ’’ coming 
to Bullingdon for the first time mis- 
took it for the workhouse. 

The old pre-Reformation dwellings 
house had been utilised as_ stables, 
after a struggle in the mind of Mr. 
Danetree between his abhorrence of 
thines connected with the papacy and 
the practical value of the old build- 
ings. His son Peter’s Protestantism 
had been suspect since the day when 
he was discovered to have furnished a 
room over the stable, which looked 
through an oriel window upon the 
woods. 

But more or less judicious plahting 
of trees and the uprising of the new 
brown-brick pile had all but obscured 
the existence of the old house of’ the 
Danetrees. The abhorred ‘“ graven 
images ’’ of saints and suchlike had 
gone into the foundations or had been 
absorbed out of recognition in the 
many rockeries which adorned the 
front lawn and garden. 

Mrs. Davenport’s invitations were 
accordingly despatched—one to Miss 
Danetree at her home, New Place, 
the name which had superseded the 
ancient Priory—the other to Peter 
Danetree at Oxford, because the vaca- 
tion was about ten days off, and Mrs. 
Davenport was anxious to have her 
acceptances as soon as might be. 

As it happened, Mr. Danetree and 
his daughter were away from home 
when the invitation to the latter 
arrived. Mrs. Davenport knew little 
or nothing of Matilda Danetree. She 
had not been long enough in the 
country to acquire a competent know- 
ledge of Mr. Danetree and _ his 
daughter. If she had had, this story 
would never have been written. All 
she knew of Miss Danetree, derived 
from careless scrutiny, was that she 
was tall and upstanding, had good 
features and a curious pallor, was 
dressed dowdily, and ought to have 
been handsome, and would have been 
but for the lack of vitality and initia- 
tive which she displayed even when 
playing tennis. 

‘* She is so conscious of her soul 
that she will never discover thatshe has 
a heart,’’ was Mrs. Davenport’s quick 
decision ; and Matilda was dismissed 
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from her memory until the time came 
tc issue invitations for the dance. 

Mr. Danetree and his daughter re- 
turned home just in time to enable the 
former to prepare his speech on the 
** Reformation,’? which he had pro- 
mised to deliver at the forthcoming 
congress at Sheffield. 

Amongst Matilda’s few letters she 
found Mrs. Davenport’s invitation, 
which brought the rose to her pale 
cheeks and an unwonted excitement in 
the region of her heart. As she gazed 
at the card in the seclusion of her 
chamber the flush faded from her 
cheeks, leaving them more pallid than 
before. 

She could not dance—she had never 
been taught—but still there was some- 
thing that suggested youth and merri- 
ment about Mrs. Davenport’s card, 
with the large gold crest at the top of 
it She wondered why women of a cer- 
tain class always used their husband’s 
crests—and she was young, and merri- 
ment had been sadly to seek in her 
life What leisure she had had from 
her housekeeping had been spent in 
works of- charity—the making of 
coarse garments for the peasants and 
strange habiliments for the South Sea 
Islanders. 

Her face had flushed because nature 
was not yet dead in her. It had paled 
again because she recognised the 
hopelessness of the little temporary 
revolt of ‘her heart against the drab 
uniformity of her life. She hardly 
realised that her own life was being 
ruined for the chance of bettering the 
lives of others against their will, but 
she felt withal a mild dissatisfaction 
with the scheme of things, which con- 
demned her to spinster matronhood 
and ignored the natural desire for a 
dignity less nominal. 

For days she dreamed of this dance, 
without, it is true, having any real 
anticipation of taking part in it, and 
so she kept the invitation to herself 
as a kind of cherished secret. When 
she learned that the date of her 
father’s lecture and that of the dance 
were the same she showed no dis- 
appointment beyond a quiver of the 
eyelid. 

It was at breakfast that the an- 
nouncement was made by her father 


that they must start on the morning 
of the fifteenth. 

‘*T must have time to settle down, 
and there are so many people to see,’ 
Mr. Danetree explained. ‘‘ After 
dinner I will read to you my lecture. 
I am sorry the boys are not at home to 
hear it, but they will read it in the 
papers.”’ 

With a flush on her pale face, 
Matilda drew from her bodice Mrs, 
Davenport’s invitation. 

‘‘This came just after we got 
back,’’ she said, handing it to her 
father. ‘‘I have not answered it 
yet.”’ \ 

Mr. Danetree adjusted his spectacles 
and focussed them on the card of in. 
vitation. Then the colour mounted to 
his brow. He threw the card on the 
table and looked at his daughter. 

‘* That is the most extraordinary 
thing that I have ever heard of,’’ he 
exclaimed, as though he had been 
accused of a criminal offence. “A 
dance, Matilda! Have you realised 
what it means? ” 

‘*T saw that dancing was written 
on the card,’’ replied Matilda, meekly 
and with a sinking heart. 

** But have you realised that Mrs. 
Davenport has invited my daughter to 
a dance; that she has so far forgotten 
herself and my principles as to ask any 
one of my family to do a thing which 
is absolutely inexcusable, and which 
she ought to know, however short her 
residence here may be, is utterly ab- 
horrent to my ideas of religion and 
morality? You know, Matilda, how 
I have set myself against such 
wickedness, and how I have suffered 
in the cause of morality. Did I not 
dismiss Simkins, the best coachman I 
ever had, because he could not or 
would not keep his daughters from 
these village dances. And now I am 
invited —or, rather, my daughter is 
invited—to do the thing which her 
father has all his life discoun- 


\tenanced.’’ 


‘* IT suppose Mrs. Davenport did not 
know your opinions,’’ said his daugh- 
ter. ‘‘ They have not been here very 
long.”’ 

‘* They had plenty of time to find 
out,’’ exclaimed Mr. Danetree, hotly. 
‘*Any one could have told them’ my 
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views on such matters; and if Mr. 
Davenport is a City man, when he 
comes to live in the country it’s his 
business to find out the opinions of the 
county people and to treat them with 
respect, When such people come 
among us it is more difficult to guide 
the peasants. My dear, do not let 
me forget to write to Mrs. Davenport 
in the morning. I’m glad she con- 
fined her invitation to you, who think 
with me, but to a boy like Peter there 
might be some temptation and some 
regret.” : 

“Yes, father,’? answered Matilda, 
with a suppressed sigh. 

The meeting at Sheffield somehow 
did not appear to her in a more attrac- 
tive light as an alternative to the im- 
possible dance at Mrs. Davenport’s. 

As they were departing for the rail- 
way station she saw her father draw 
the butler’s attention to a number of 
letters, with strict injunctions to see 
that they were posted promptly. One 


of them, she noted, was addressed to 
Mrs. Davenport ; so of that responsi- 
bility she was relieved. 


Mrs. Davenport was a good hostess 
and was credited with a satisfactory 
control over her emotions, but it must 
be admitted that she betrayed some 
surprise when Peter and Paul Dane- 
tree were announced—at least, Mrs. 
Wheeler, whose eyes were very keen, 
thought that she observed some indi- 
cations of surprise. 

““T hope you'll forgive me, Mrs. 
Davenport,’’ exclaimed Peter Dane- 
tree, with an engaging frankness, 
“but I’ve taken the liberty of bring- 
ing the kid. You see, we’re all alone 
at home, as the governor and Matilda 
have gone to talk about the unclothed 
nigger and that sort of thing. So I 
had to do something with the kid. 
He can’t waltz, but he’s all right in 
the rough and tumbles, if his partner 
keeps a steady hand on him. A 
rattling good bat,’’ he whispered, con- 
fidentially in his hostess’s ear. 

Mrs. Davenport caught Mrs. 
Wheeler’s eye, and without knowing 
that she was making history — local 
history, it is true, but still history— 
turned the two young men on to her 
guest. 

With the contents of Mr. Danetree’s 
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letter in her mind, she did not quite 
know how to treat these two young 
men and be able to justify herself 
afterwards. Mrs. Wheeler relieved 
her for the time being, at least, and, 
as the boys had come, she could not 
very well turn them out. Peter was 
not, after all, an infant. After three 
years at Oxford he should be able to 
survive so harmless an entertainment 
as her dance. If he didn’t, he 
wouldn’t survive anything. 

With this reflection, she cheerfully 
dismissed the young Danetrees from 
her mind, to leave room for the many 
other people and things which crowded 
it. She hardly heard her husband’s 
remark as he passed her : 

** Young Danetree seems to be en- 
joying himself, and Ella Wheeler does 
not appear unhappy.” 

A little later she caught sight of her 
daughter Marjory swinging round in 
a wild galop with “‘ the kid,’’ as Peter 
Danetree had called his brother Paul. 
She smiled a maternal smile of ap- 
proval. From a madcap boy, with 
cricket on the brain, there was ‘ittle 
to disturb a matron’s heart. 

Under a sheltering palm in one of 
the conservatories Peter Danetree sat 
at Ella Wheeler’s feet. 

She looked down at him with a 
smile—few women knew how to smile 
as Mrs. Wheeler did—and answered 
his impulsive question. 

‘“ How long am I going to stay? 
Oh, I do not know. Perhaps until 
my host and hostess grow tired of 
me.”’ 

““ Oh, I say, I expect you'll stay for 
ever if it depends on that,’’ the youth 
broke out. 

‘“* Don’t you think that people grow 
tired of their guests sometimes? ’’ she 
asked, fanning herself with a delicate 
white thing of ivory and of what 
seemed to Peter to be satin. 

‘““Yes, rather; but not—not of 
you,’’ he answered, looking up at her, 
from her hands to her neck and bosom, 
over which she had bent her head. 

Sometimes Ella Wheeler was beaue 
tiful, and at this moment she certainly 
was. ; 

Peter Danetree’s heart almost suf- 
focated him; his head swam. He 
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caught her hand to his lips and kissed 
it passionately. 

Mrs. Wheeler rose to her feet. 

‘**] think we had better return to 
the ballroom,’’ she said. 

** Oh, forgive me,’’ whispered Peter 
Danetree. ‘‘ I forgot that we had not 
known each other for years. Do not 
be angry.”’ 

Mrs. Wheeler smiled. 

‘* You foolish boy,’’ she answered, 
** how can we be friends if you behave 
so unreasonably? If you want to 
kiss my hand, you must do it either 
entirely in public or altogether in 
private, but not in the half-privacy of 
a conservatory. Take me back now 
te the ballroom.”’ 

With a strange, tumultuous feeling, 
for the reproof was not altogether a 
discouraging one, Peter led Mrs. 
Wheeler back to the ballroom. 

Mr. Davenport caught sight of them 
as they entered. Mrs. Wheeler’s face 
wore an unusual flush, but the boy 
was evidently struggling for com- 
posure. 


‘« What has Ella been doing now, I 


wonder? ’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ But 
whatever it is it will be good for the 
boy. Hello, Marjory ’’—and his eyes 
lighted up at sight of his daughter. 
‘* How does Paul dance? ”’ 

“* Oh, very well, father,’’ answered 
the girl, with a laugh, as she passed 
on with a new partner. 

To her Paul was Paul; to her 
father he was Paul Danctree, a scion 
of, one. of the oldest families in Brake- 
shire, and it was creditable to John 
Davenport, the wealthy stockbroker, 
that his daughter regarded Paul as a 
schoolboy, and not as a demi-god. 

** Come as often as you like,’’ said 
Mr. Davenport to Peter Danetree, as 
the latter was leaving. ‘* You’ll 
alwavs find the billiard-room ready, 
and Marjory doesn’t play a bad game. 
Mis. Wheeler gives her only twenty 
ir the hundred.”’ 

‘* Thanks awfully,’’ answered Peter. 
** I'll be delighted to come.’’ 

When Mr. and Mrs. Davenport 
wer? alone at last Mrs. Davenport said 
to her husband: 

‘Well, John?” 

** Well, Mary,’’ answered John. 

“What's the use of saying 
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‘well’? ’’ said Mrs. Davenport, with 
impatience. 

‘The thing went off well, didn’t 
it?’ her husband inquired. 

** Of course, it did,’’ responded his 
wife; ‘‘ but I’m thinking of this—this 
letter. What are we to do about 
it?’’ And she took a letter from her 
dressing-table and handed it to him, 

John Davenport yawned. 

““Tve to catch the eight-thirty 
train in the morning,’’ he said. 
‘‘Hadn’t we better postpone it till 
to-morrow ? ”’ 

*“ No, not even if you have to stay 
at home. You must read it or I shan’t 
sleep a wink.’’ 

With a sigh, John Davenport drew 
the letter from its envelope, and, sup- 
pressing another yawn, proceeded to 
read : 

*“Dear Mrs. Davenport,—How 
could you do such a thing? I could 
hardly believe the evidence of my own 
eyes when I read your invitation to 
my daughter to a dance. I and my 
family have lived here for so many 
years that I thought it impossible that 
any one, even after a short residence 
in the district, could be unaware of 
my strong feelings against such enter- 
tainments as dances, which I have 
always, and do still, believe to be a 
fruitful source of wickedness and un- 
godliness in the rural districts as they 
are in the towns. I have endeavoured, 
with the help of our good vicar, to 
substitute for such distracting influ- 
ences, which, alas! have a great at- 
traction to the young and unthinking, 
those gospel meetings which are held 
here monthly, and to which, I hope, 
you and your family will come as often 
as you can, both for your own bene- 
fit and also to encourage others.— 
Believe me, dear Mrs. Davenport, 
yours very sincerely and sadly, PETER 
DANETREE.”’ 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Mr. 
Davenport, when he had read the 
letter. 

‘* What’s to be done? ”’ asked Mrs. 
Davenport, returning to the room in 
a becoming dressing-gown. ‘* We 
can’t offend people like the Dane- 
trees.”’ 

‘‘ Give a gospel meeting, to make 
things even,’’ answered Davenport, 
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with a grin which his wife was wont to 
call hateful. : 

‘It’s no joke, Jack,” she said ap- 
pealingly. ‘‘ What’s the use of a hus- 
band if he can’t help his wife? ”’ 

‘‘ None whatever, dear,’’ answered 
the husband, with a yawn, “‘ but, as 
I’ve to catch the eighty-thirty in the 
morning, you’d better—heigh-ho.”’ 

“You are irritating, Jack,’’ his 
wife said, with increasing impatience. 
* Tell me what to do.”’ 

*‘ Better ask Ella, 
done,’’ he answered. ‘‘ I’ve no doubt 
she’ll make it all right. She knows 
more about such things than I do.”’ 

When next Mrs. Davenport ad- 
dressed her husband, only a snore 
answered her. 

On the following afternoon Peter 
arrived to play billiards, and he 
brought Paul with him. 

‘The kid had nothing to do, so I 
brought him along to keep him out of 
mischief,’’ he explained. 

‘“ We'll make a four,’’ said Mrs. 
Wheeler, amiably. And so they did, 
until Mrs. Wheeler was tired. So she 
and Peter left Marjory and Paul to 
finish the game. 

Mrs. Davenport passing through the 
billiard-room some little time after- 
wards went .on to the conservatory. 
On the threshold she was arrested by 
the sound of voices. 

*“Of course, I know she’s only a 
barmaid,’’ said Peter Danetree’s voice, 
“but she’s reckoned to be the best- 
looking girl in Oxford. She refused 
young Avonbury three times—she told 
me so herself—and my chum, Pock- 
lington, would have asked her to 
marry him, except out of decency to 
me. You see, he knew I was a bit 
gone that way.”’ 

Mrs. Wheeler’s voice gurgled with 
laughter. 

‘How generous of him! ”’ 

‘“Wasn’t it? Oh! I see you’re 
laughing at me. I say, may I kiss 
your hand again? ”’ 

““ Yes, you may, and if you promise 
not to be a silly boy any longer, and 
give up this barmaid, you may = 

‘*No, not really.”’ 

“Yes, you really’ may.’ 

“Good heavens!’’ thought 


for I’m about 


Mrs. 
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Davenport, hurrying away, ‘‘ what will 
Ella Wheeler do next? ”’ 

What Ella Wheeler did next, so 
far as this narrative is concerned, she 
did within a few days. 

Marjory and Paul were playing 
billiards, and Peter was looking on, 
when Mrs. Wheeler entered. She 


shook her head with a gentle smile on 
being asked to play, then, turning to 
Peter, she said, in a low voice : ‘‘ Come 
I have something to 


into the garden. 
tell you.”’ 

As they went out of the billiard- 
room, Mrs. Wheeler took Peter’s arm. 
There was something subtle in the act 
which fell like a cold douche on Peter’s 
passion. 

“* What have you got to tell me?” 
he whispered, huskily. 

““T am going back to India at the 
end of the week—going back home,”’ 
and her voice dropped to a tender 
cadence. 

“Going back! ’’ ejaculated Peter. 

“Yes, my dear boy, I am going 
back.’’ 

*“ And you’re glad!’ he broke out, 
fiercely. ‘You were only playing 
with me all the time.’’ 

He did not see the 
flickered in the half light. 

““Glad and sorry both,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘ Sorry because I love Eng- 
land and the life here, and because if 
I stayed I should have a better chance 
of looking after you.”’ 

*““ If you’re thinking of Milly Sykes, 
you needn’t, for I gave her up when 
I promised you that I would—you re- 
member when you told me that I 
might Hy 

‘“* Yes, I  remember,’’ she_ inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ you were a good boy, and 
because you were a good boy I will 
kiss you again.”’ 

She bent her head and kissed his 
lips, and with the touch all passion 
left him. He felt as though his 
mother, whom he had never known, 
had kissed him. But withal he felt 
crushed and humbled. A mother’s 
kiss, instead of the great forbidden 
passion ! 

‘* Listen, my dear Peter,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘ some time you will understand 
and give your blessing for what I 


smile that 
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When you really love 


have done. 
) 


**T love you,’”’? he broke out, but 
there was no passion in the words. 

** Yes, as I do you,’’ she went on. 
** When I am gone, think no more of 
Milly Sykes. Leave her to your 
friend Lord Avonbury, or Pocklington, 
and, if you have eyes in your head, 
look nearer home.”’ 

He stared up at her. 

** What do you mean? ”’ he asked. 

‘‘ If I were a man, Marjory Daven- 
port would not long be unpledged,”’ 
she returned, with a glance toward 
the billiard-room, whence at that 
moment came a peal of rich girlish 
laughter. ‘‘ She is young and fresh. 
I am only an old woman to a boy like 
you—no, no, I know it, and too soon 
you would know it, too. Now, it is 
good-bye!” 

Her challenge to his chivalry awoke 
his passion afresh. 

He caught her in his arms. 

** Say, ‘ darling’ ; say, ‘ darling, 
he whispered, hotly, ‘‘ if it is only for 
the last time.’’ 

‘** Darling, good-bye!’’ she an- 
swered him, meeting his passionate 
lips with her own. 

‘*God help me and my foolish old 
heart,’’ she said to herself, as she 
hurried to her dressing-room. 

When Mr. Danetree and his 
daughter returned after a most suc- 
cessful visit, from Mr. Danetree’s 
point of view, he found three letters 
awaiting him. 

The first was from Mrs. Davenport. 

‘Dear Mr. Danetree,—I am so 
sorry that you were offended at my 
asking your children to our little 
dance. It was a very innocent little 
affair. Before my husband and I 
came to live here, the Bishop of Bed- 
minster used to open the ball for us, 
but, unfortunately, he was promised to 
preside at the Evangelical lecture at 
Sheffield the same day.—Faithfully 
yours, M. Davenport.”’ 

That the Bishop of Bedminster, who 
had presided at his meeting at 
Sheffield, should countenance dancing, 
was a sore blow to him. But there 
was worse to follow. 

The next letter was from Peter’s 
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tutor at Oxford, suggesting that Peter 
should not return for the next term. 

‘* He has apparently formed an at- 
tachment,’’ wrote the tutor, ‘‘ for a 
young woman employed in one of the 
inns here. I know nothing definite 
against her character, but it is ob- 
viously a connection of which you, as 
well as we, disapprove. As your son 
has done so well, so far, there will be 
no difficulty in getting him the neces- 
sary permission for an extension of 
vacation.”’ 

The third letter was from the Rev. 
James Hogben, the vicar : 

““My dear Mr. Danetree,—It is 
with feelings of more than ordinary 
pain that I feel constrained, in the 
exercise of my duty as pastor of this 
parish, of which you are so dis- 
tinguished a member, to make known 
to you certain reports which have 
been communicated to me, relating to 
your son Peter. During your absence 
he appears to have spent most of his 
time at the Davenports—very worthy 
people and generous supporters of the 
Church. But a visitor there, a Mrs. 
Wheeler, has, I am told, infatuated 
your son, so much so that several of 
my parishioners have seen them walk- 
ing arm in arm, and one of them is 
positive that she saw your son kiss 
this lady. , 

‘*T know not what truth there may 
be in these reports—my time is so fullv 
occupied with the spirit-.al welfare of 
my congregation—but I think I should 
be negligent of my duty as a clergy- 
man if I did not put you in posses- 
sion of the facts as they have been re- 
lated to me.—With much concern, 
your very sincerely, JAMES HOoGBEN.”’ 

These letters were read before din- 
ner, at which Peter, Paul, and Matilda, 
as well as their father, were present. 

After dinner, during which Mr. 
Danetree’s brow portended events of 
importance, Peter was invited to re- 
main after the others had left the 
table. : 

Peter’s’ face flushed, whilst his 
father produced the two letters. 

‘*On my return home, after a most 
encouraging experience,’’ began Mr. 
Danetree, ‘‘ I find that which gives me 
incredible pain. The first is a letter 











from your college tutor—perhaps you 
have some suspicion of its contents. 

‘© don’t know what it can be about, 
unless it’s Milly Sykes,’’ said Peter, 
with a suggestion of rebellion in his 
voice. ‘‘ We always thought Blenkin- 
sop an ass.” 

‘* It is about—ahem !—Milly Sykes,”’ 
returned his father, a little startled, 
it must be admitted, by the aftitude of 
his son. 

‘Is there anything else? ”’ 
asked, rather defiantly. 

‘* Yes, there is, unfortunately, more 
to come,’’ responded Mr. Danetree. 
‘*T understand that without my know- 
ledge or consent, and during my ab- 
sence, you went to a dance at the 
Davenports.”’ 

‘‘ That is quite true,’’ said Peter. 

*“ And that there you met a lady— 
Mrs. Wheeler, I think her name was.’’ 

‘‘It was Mrs. Wheeler,’’ answered 
Peter, his face twitching. 

‘* Quite so, and that you were seen 
a good deal with her--arm-in-arm, I 
am told.”’ 

Peter sprang to his feet. 

**Father!’’ he cried, ‘‘I am no 
longer a child, and let us make an end 
of this business. It is true that I was, 
or thought I was, in love with Milly 
Sykes, a barmaid in Oxford; it is true 
that I went to a dance at the Daven- 
ports; it is true that I met there Mrs. 
Wheeler; it is true that I walked arm- 
in-arm with her; it is true that I fell 
in love with her ; it is true that I kissed 
her.”’ 

“You kissed her!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Danetree. 

““ Yes, as often as I dared and she 
would let me. That was not often, 
but I loved her, and she called me a 
foolish boy. She kissed me when I 
promised to give up Milly—nothirg 
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else would have made me do it at the 
time; but, you see, father, I loved her 
and all her daintiness and the 
thousand-and-one charms that a 
woman like her possesses.”’ 

** You loved her, and she married!” 
exclaimed Mr. Danetree. 

‘*1 did not stop to think of that, 
nor should I now if—if ss 

He broke down a moment, and then 
went on defiantly : 

‘* She kissed me, and bade me be 
a good boy, as my mother might have 
done. That was how we parted.”’ 

‘*As your mother,’’ repeated Mr. 
Danetree, a flush creeping. into the 
pale, ascetic face; ‘* then it was no 
evil kiss? ”’ 

‘*To me it was divine,’? returned 
his son. ‘‘ Ella Wheeler is the best 
woman I have ever known.”’ 

Mr. Danetree rose a trifle heavily 
from the table, and there was an ab- 
stracted look in his eyes that was 
uncommon. 
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‘* We will talk about it to-morrow. 
Good-night, Peter! ”’ 

Mrs. Wheeler had not been long in 
India before she received a letter from 
Peter. It was a long letter, much of 
~ hich does not concern this story. 
‘* The governor,’’ it went on, ‘* turned 
out trumps in the end. Now he thinks 
rou are my guardian angel, as I do. 
Marjory has captured his heart, and, 
though he is old-fashioned, he allows 
me to send you his love. The «kid 
made sixty at Lord’s the other day. 
Marjory and I send our love.’’ 

The woman, palpitating under the 
Indian heat, heaved a deep sigh, and 
two great teardrops fell upon the sheet 
of paper with its sprawling characters, 
for she had cast away all that she had 
sought throughout her life. 
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The BookKmaker’s Daughter. 


By Cyrus 


N Wednesday, the 21st of April, 
Richard Dowling Smith, of the 
Criminal Investigation Depart- 

ment, obtained a day’s holiday, and 
proceeded to Epsom by the L.B. and 
S.C. Railway, taking his ticket at 
London Bridge. The train was 
crowded with sportsmen, and in the 
detective’s compartment conversation 
was carried ‘on in the usual fashion; 
that is, tips for the big race alternated 
with remarks on the weather, which 
happened to be very hot. Everybody 
was provided with newspapers, and 
these, with one exception, were racing 
publications. 

The one exception was the ‘‘ Daily 
Budget,’’ that very respectable, old- 
established penny daily ; and it was in 
the hands of a gentleman who occu- 
pied a corner seat, and whose appear- 
ance suggested the medical profession. 
Dowling Smith’s eyes soon fastened on 
this gentleman, being attracted by the 
contrast which he offered to the pub- 
licans and sinners who were studying 
the ‘‘ Sportsman ”’ and ‘“‘ The Racing 
Guide.’’ He appeared to be a man of 
about middle height, well dressed, 
aged thirty-five, or nearly. He worea 
diamond ring and a neat gold chain. 
He had a broad brow, somewhat care- 
lined. His eyes were grey, and a pair 
of gold-rimmed eyeglasses gave a 
touch of distinction to his professional 
features. He did not seem to be inter- 
ested in the racing fmtelligence. His 
‘* Daily Budget ’’ was folded in the 
middle, displaying the advertisements 
in the Personal Column, at one of 
which he glanced occasionally. 

A. detective’s professional curiosity 
is always on the alert. ‘‘ I wonder 
which advertisement he is looking at,”’ 
said Dowling Smith to himself. 

He had a ‘‘ Budget ”’ in his pocket. 
Ile took it out, folded it in the middle, 
and ran his eye down the Personal 
Column. 

INOUISITION understood. Good health, 

“longest lives to all, bane, and hand to 
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hand, wife who borrowed ninepence 
at Margrave. Outside. 

X.—Thanks dearest, am much happier, 
Keep well, happy, love, everything 
lovely.—Peter. 

DEAREST.—Yes, remember _ stormy 
nights. Just persuading a little down, 
keep living. Best of wishes and fond- 
est love. 

DOLLY.—Hope arrived safely. Lost 
satisfactorily. Step. 

KIDNAPPED.—Cab in. Add cork. Old 
One grand now, sir. Was it off? It 
gases us. A row. End the hot imp. 
Noggin. 

ERNEST.—Come, Ipswich, Sunday; will 
meet 3.30 train. Cannot plead again, 
—Caroline. 

NUT.—Friday, Q. station, 3  o’clock; 
waited Monday, 6. Away Saturday, 
early. : 

ALL things progressing favourably, able, 
free. Show pluck, any day will 
arrange for crossing. 

They were amusing to read, but they 
failed to satisfy the detective’s curi- 
osity. No obvious consideration con- 
nected the medical man with any of 
them. The one commencing ‘‘ Kid- 
napped ’’ attracted Dowling Smith’s 
attention for a moment; partly, per- 
haps, because it seemed a trifle more 
incoherent than the others; but princi- 
pally because the C.I.D. happened to 
have a kidnapping case in hand at the 
moment. Dowling Smith was not en- 
gaged on it, but he knew of it. Also, 
he had a slight acquaintance with the 
parents of the kidnapped child. 

‘** I wonder if this has anything to do 
with Harry Goss’s little girl,’’ he said 
to himself. 

It did not seem likely, but, on the 
ground that all things are possible, the 
detective examined the advertisement 
carefully. He could make nothing of 
it. ‘*Cab in. Add cork.” It looked 
like nonsense. He wondered vaguely 
if the apparently unintelligible sen- 
tences concealed a cipher; but he did 
not attempt to find out. He knew 
himself to be rather a poor hand at 
cipher-riddling. 

The train reached Epsom station, 
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and unloaded its human freight. The 
gentleman who looked like a physician 
got out with the others, carrying his 
“Daily Budget ’’ in his hand. Dow- 
ling Smith followed him out of the sta- 
tion, and watched him jump into a cab. 
“Grand Stand’’ was the direction 
given to the driver. The detective 
noted these things almost automati- 
cally: then he proceeded to forget 
them. That they could have any future 
interest for him appeared highly un- 
likely. He entered an omnibus, and in 
due course was driven to Epsom 
Downs. 

The first event on the card was the 
Copthorne Plate, nineteen entries, 
twelve runners. The most highly- 
fancied horses were Huckle My Buff, 
Croghan, and Lucky Lady colt. Dow- 
ling Smith invested a trifle on the 
latter, which ran third. As he failed to 
back it both ways, he lost his stake. 

** Better luck next time,’’ he solilo- 
quised, trying to repress a slight feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction which would 
make itself felt. 

It was a terribly hot day. The blue 
sky was cloudless, and the sun was a 
radiant circle of white fire. All the 
ladies” parasols were up, and the men’s 
handkerchiefs were busily engaged in 
wiping their perspiring faces. In the 
middle of the course the coconut shies 
languished for lack of patronage. 
Their time, however, would come later. 
Dowling Smith strolled about slowly 
after the first race, feeling rather glad 
that he was not a bookmaker. It looked 
fatiguing work, shouting the odds on 
a hot day. Presently he met a couple 
of acquaintances, two men named 
Cooper and Musgrave. Naturally, they 
invited him to have a drink, and the 
terrible heat made acceptance a 
pleasure. 

**Did you back Croghan?’’ said 
Cooper. 

‘No. I backed Lucky Lady colt.”’ 

‘*Hard luck! Well, never mind. 
Have a bit on Cridal Wreath for the 
next race. It’s a cert. What do you 
fancy for the City and Sub. ?”’ 

‘* Lafayette,’’ replied the detective. 

“Dean Swift for my money,”’ 
Musgrave. 

** Can cither of you tell me if Harry 
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Goss is here to-day?’’ said Dowling 
Sinith. 

‘*Sure to be,’ said Mu-grave. 
‘“‘Catch Harry missing a City and 
Suburban. Has anything been heard 
of his little girl? ’’ 

‘** Nothing whatever. 
wondered.”’ 

““You Scotland Y.rd chaps aren’t 
very smart,’’ said Cooper. ‘‘ The kid’s 
been missing more than a_ week. 
It’s high time you found her.”’ 

** We can only do what’s possible,”’ 
said Dowling Smith. ‘We can’t 
work miracles.”* 

** Yes; but, hang it! you’ve got the 
kid’s description, and the nurse’s as 
well. What more do you want? ”’ 

“‘Queer thing about the nurse,” 
said Musgrave. 

** Oh, she’s in the conspiracy right 
enough,”’ said Dowling Smith. ‘‘ She’l\ 
get it hot when we catch her.”’’ 

‘“She deserves to,’’ said Cooper. 
** It’s a rum case altogether. Sort ot 
thing you read about in novels.”’ 

‘‘I’m not engaged on it myself,” 
said Dowling Smith. ‘‘ I wish I was. 
I’d like to have a cut at it, for Harry's 
sake. I’d like to have a word with 
him, if he is here to-day.”’ 

‘* He’s sure to be here,’’ 
grave. ‘‘ You'll find 
Stand.”’ 

‘* Think so? Then I’ll look there for 
him. See you chaps again.”’ 

The detective made his way to the 
Grand Stand. Just as he reached it, 
the horses cantered to the post for the 
second event, and Dowling Smith post- 
poned his search for his friend to watch 
the race. Cooper had told him to back 
Bridal Wreath; but he had not done 
so. Nor did he feel inclined to make 
a bet now. 

** It’s only a small race,’’ he solilo- 
quised. ‘‘ I'll wait for the big event.” 

He was punished for his want of 
enterprise by seeing Bridal Wreath 
win easily. It started at as rt frice, 
so that he would : t ha\: wen very 
much ;- still, it was difficult to . void a 
slight feeling of annoyance. 

He looked round for Harry Goss, and 
soon found him. The bookmaker 
looked ill. His originally pl mp face 
was growing thin, and his tired eyes 
told of sleepless nights. He ‘ooked up 
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at the detective, however,: with-a- re- 
turn of animation. 

‘** Hullo, Smith. Any news? ”’ 

‘‘I’ve heard none,’’ said the detec- 
tive. ‘* What do you fancy for the big 
race? ’’ 

‘* Dean Swift,’’ said the bookie, 
laconically. ‘‘ Don’t back it with me,”’ 
he added. All the interest had faded 
out of his face. 

‘*T won’t,’’ said Dowling Smith. 
‘* There was an advertisement in this 
morning’s ‘ Budget’ which I’d like 
to show you.”’ 

ey Oh ! ” 

‘* Here it is,’’ said Dowling Smith, 
taking the paper from his pocket, and 
indicating the ‘‘ Kidnapped ’’ adver- 
tisement. 

‘* Oh, that,’’ said the bookie, in- 
differently. ‘‘ I put it in.”’ 

The detective was surprised. ‘‘ You 
cid? ’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* Yes, I thought you’d understand. 
I’ll tell you about it later. Not now.’’ 

With this the detective had to be 
content. He wandered away again, 
looking for acquaintances, but not 
finding any. He presently regietied 
having left Cooper and Musgrave. 

The facts in the kidnapping case, so 
far as Dowling Smith knew them, 
were simply these. Laura Goss, aged 
seven, had disappeared mysteriously 
from her home on the evening of Sun- 
day, the 11th of April. With her, her 
nurse had also disappeared. ‘The nurse 
was a middle-aged woman, named 
Mrs. Morfill. Harry Goss had com- 
municated with the police at once, 
giving a full description of both child 
and nurse, since when Scotland Yard 
had done its best to trace the fugitives, 
but so far unsuccessfully. They were 
entirely without clue as to the direction 
Mrs. Morfill had taken, and they were 
further handicapped by the absence of 
any apparent motive for the disappear- 
ance, or kidnapping, as it was gener- 
ally assumed to be. The advertisement 
in the ‘‘ Daily Budget ’”’ pointed to a 
new development, of: which Dowling 
Smith knew nothing, though it was, 
of course, possible that his colleagues 
at Scotland Yard were better informed. 

He waited impatiently for an ex- 
planation. Meanwhile, he backed I ean 
Swift for the big race, win and place, 
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and had the pleasure of witnessing a 
magnificently contested event.. Dean 
Swift ran the course gamely, but was 
beaten in the last half-dozen yards by 
White Eagle, and finished second. A 
curious feature of the event was that 
these two horses carried the top 
weights. It is not often that the top- 
weights furnish both winner and 
second in a City and Suburban. Dean 
Swift carried nine stone two; White 
Eagle eight stone seven. 

When the race was over, and Dow. 
ling Smith had drawn his place money, 
he returned to Harry Goss. The book- 
maker had finished paying out. Very 
few people backed White Eagle, and 
the detective knew that his friend 
must have done pretty well out of the 
race. He was the more surprised to 
see him looking the picture of woe. 

‘*What on earth is the matter? 
Have they bled you? ”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said Goss, ‘‘ but I 
wanted Dean Swift to win. It isn’t 
the money. Damn the money! My 
tip has gone wrong again.” 

The detective failed entirely to 
und:rstand, but it was obvious to him 
that Goss was in dreadful distress. 

‘I should go home,”’ he advised. 
** You’re not obliged to stay till che 
last race, are you?”’ 

‘* Home!’ echoed the bookmaker, 
with tragic accents. ‘‘ Home to my 
wife! Oh, my poor wife! My God, 
what shall I do! ”’ 

Dowling Smith took him by the arm. 
‘*Come home at once,”’ he said. 


‘** You're not fit to be out. Come along, 


I'll look after you.”’ 

They got a cab to Epsom Station 
Whilst they were waiting for the train, 
the detective insisted on his friend 
drinking a glass of brandy. Goss took 
it as though it were medicine. te 
seemed to be grateful for Smith’s 
assistance, and resigned himself into 
his hands as a child might have.done. 

The train came in, and they were 
lucky enough to obtain an  ..pty 
compartment. Later in the —‘ternoon 
this would have been impossible. 

‘* Now then,”’ said Dowling Smith, 
when the train had s‘tarted, ‘* tell 1.-2 
all about it.”’ 

Goss commenced. Fe spoke brokenly 
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at first, but presently found relief ‘a 
talking, and went on ravidly. 

‘““Two days after the child dis- 
appeared,”’ he said, ** I received a type- 
written letter, unsigned, of course, e-:- 
plaining the abducticn. The scoun- 
drels want to make their fortunes <n 
the Turf. That’s their game. They 
look to me to give them tips, and the 
letter said that so long as I tipped them 
winners they would look after my little 
girl all right, and se that she came to 
no harm. When they’d mad2 what 
they wanted, they would send her home 
again, safe and sound.’’ 

“I see,’’ said Dowling Smith. ‘‘ It’s 
a novel form of blackmail.’’ 

‘Well, you know, it’s a jolly diffi- 
cult thing to tip winners on the turf. 
Anybody who likes to study form 


knows as much about the horses as I 
do. The tips in the papers ‘re all 
genuine enough, <s far as one -nan’s 


opinion goes. I took the letter to Scot- 
land Yard—I’m surprised you hadn’t 
heard of it.’’ 

“I’ve not been - ‘it on tke case.”’ 

“Well, the police couldn’t do any 
more than they were doing, and the 
typewritten letter save them: no clue. 
So all I could do was to try and satisfy 
the scoundrels. They supplied me with 
a cipher—every third letter is the wav 
to read it—by means of which I was 
to give them one sure ‘hing every 
morning in the *‘ Budget.’’ Al! last 
week I was lucky. I tipped favourites 
mostly, and they came off. Short 
prices, of course; still, a winner is a 
winner. On Saturday, thanks to a bit 
of stable information, I was able ‘~ put 
them on a good thing. A ten to one 
chance. If they backed it heavily, and 
I expect they did, as they haa been 
winning all the week, they must have 
made a pile. But they didn’t send iny 
kid home.” 

“I’m not surprised,’’ said Dowling 
Smith. ‘‘ They are on a soft thing. 
Why should they end it? ”’ 

‘“‘ Yesterday I tipped them a loser. 
I gave the tip in perfect good faith, 
but—well, you know how difficult it is. 
This morning—this came. ’ 

He took a small parcel from his 
pocket. The address was typewritten. 
Opening it, he took out a greasy picce 
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of paper which he-unwrapped, disclos- 
ing a child’s ear. 

‘Good Heavens! ”’ 
detective. 

There was a line of typing on the 
greasy paper. Dowling Smith took it 
up, and réad: **’Don't make fools of 
us again!’’ He dropped the paper, 
and looked at the unfortunate father, 
with horror in his eyes. 

** What did you tip them this morn 
ing ?’’ he whispered. 

‘* Dean Swift,’’ said Goss, in a dee 
spairing voice. 

The detective could find no words. 
Dean Swift had finished second ! Prob- 
ably the other ear would arrive by post 
the following morning. 

Dowling Smith was no novice in 
crime, but nothing so fiendish as this 
had come within his previous experi- 
ence. He tried to speak, only to find 
that his throat had gone dry, and that 
his tongue was paralysed. He could 
only look his sympathy. Goss ap- 
peared to find it slightly comforting. 

‘* What am I to do? ”’ he asked, ina 
voice of acute suffering. ‘‘ I can’t go 
on finding winners if the luck is against 
me.”’ 

** Of course you can’t, 
the detective huskily. 

**T thought Dean Swift was a cert. 
But there are no certs in horse- 
racing.” 

** Let me have a look at the adver- 
tisement,’’ said Dowling Smith, pull- 
ing the ‘‘ Daily Budget”’ from his 
pocket. ‘‘ What did you say—every 
third letter? Oh, yes, I see. 
B-A-C-K, back, D-E-A-N, Dean.’’ 

** Back Dean Swift. Sure thing,” 
said Goss. 

As Dowling Smith spelled out the 
letters, he was suddenly invaded by a 
recollection of the gentleman who had 
looked like a physician. ‘‘ By Jove!” 
he exclaimed. 

‘* What is it? ’’ said Goss, wearily. 

“* There was a chap in the train this 
morning. He had acopy of the ‘ Bud- 
get,’ opened at the Personal Column. 
He was going to the races. Took a 
cab to the Grand Stand. I'll bet you 
anything you like he was a member of 
the gang.”’ 

Goss woke up. 
man was he?’”’ 


exclaimed the 
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murmured 


** What sort of a 
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** Looked like a doctor. 
férty-five. 
Navy-blue suit. 
diamond ring.”’ 

‘* Sounds a bit too respectable,” said 
Goss. ‘‘ Why do you suspect him? ’”’ 

‘* Perhaps you’ll tell me why any 
sane human being should study the ad- 
vertisements in the ‘ Daily Budget’ 
on his way to the races, Of course, 
I suspect him. If he isn’t in it, I'll 
never trust my professional instinct 
again.”’ 

*“ What shall we do?’”’ said Goss. 
** Go back? ”’ 

The detective meditated. 

*“It seems the thing to do. But 
it’s a bit awkward. What are we going 
to say to him when we find him? You 
can’t accuse a man of kidnapping with- 
out some evidence.’’ 

‘* We could keep our eyes on him, 
and watch where he went,’’ said Guss. 

‘“* We could. Yes, I think that’s the 
best we can do at the moment. We'll 
get out at the first stop, and take train 
back to Epsom.”’ 

But before th: train pulled up Dow- 
ling Smith had another idea. 


Age about 
Gold rimmed eyeglasses. 
Gold watch-chain, 


‘* We needn’t go back to Epsom. 


We can wait for him at London 
Bridge. He travelled from there this 
morning, and is pretty sure to return 
there.’’ 

** Wouldn’t it be safer to nab him 
at Epsom? ’”’ 

**It might, if we could be sure of 
getting back soon enough. But even if 
he waits for the last race, we should 
run it rather fine. And he may leave 
early. If he only went to back Dean 
Swift, he may have left after the big 
race. In that case, he is probably in 
this train. We can’t do better than 
go to London Bridge. _If he isn’t in 
this train, we must examine all the 
succeeding ones. Let me have another 
look at that—package.”’ 

** Package? ’”’ 

**Yes. You know what I mean. 
The thing you received by post.’’ 

Goss produced it again. The detec- 
tive unwrapped it and examined the 
ear carefully. Presently he looked up. 

“It’s not likely that these black- 
guards have done for the little girl,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ 1 mean, there’s no reason 
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why they should. They have nothing 
to gain by killing her.”’ 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, don’t talk 
about it! ’’ said the unhappy father. 

‘*T didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, old chap. I’m sorry. I was 
trying to make a point. Look here, 
yesterday was the first time you gave 
them a loser. I'll tell you what—I 
don’t believe this . . . mutilation... 
was taken from your little girl at all.’ 

‘“What do you mean?’ gasped 
Goss. 

‘‘lIave you noticed how dry and 
yello-y and withered it is? I don’t 
believe it was cut off a living body; 
and certainly not so recently as last 
night. I should say that it was part 
ot a corpse several days old.”’ 

‘*My Heaven! That means: they’ve 
killed her! ”’ 

‘* Not at all. What have they to 
gain by killing her? No, it means that 
they’re bluffing you. Trying to 
frighten you with a bogey specimen. 
I expect your little girl is all right.’’ 

** Good heavens! ”’ 

‘* They could hardly be such fiends 
as to cut off a little girl’s ear. What 
good would it do them? They’re out 
after money, like everybody else. 
This confirms my suspicions of the 
doctor. Because, you see, a doctor 
might have a corpse given to him for 
dissection. An ordinary scoundrel 
would find it difficult to obtain pos- 
session of such a thing.’’ 

Goss drew a deep breath. ‘‘ Pray 
Heaven that you are right!’ he said. 
‘You have given me new hope.”’ 

‘* That's right,’’ said the detective. 
‘‘Cheer up, man! I don’t suppose 
things are as bad as you have been 
thinking.’”’ 

Goss stretched out his hand, and 
the two men exchanged a silent grip. 
A good deal of feeling went into it. 

‘* I shan’t forget this,’’ said Goss, 
presently. ‘‘ You’ve got more brains 
than all the rest of Scotland Yard put 
together. You’ve been a good angel 
to me to-day!” 

‘* That’s all right. Now, the first 
thing we have to do is to look out for 
this doctor. I wonder who he can be. 
It’s clear that the child’s nurse is in 
his pay. Do you know anything about 
her—the nurse? ”’ 
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‘* She’s been with us several years. 
Always 
treated her 
suspected her of 


given satisfaction. We 
like one of ourselves. 
Never anything 
shady.”’ 

‘‘T suppose she came to you by 
recommendation ? ”’ 

*“Yes. She was very well recom- 
mended. But who it was_ that 
recommended her I don’t remember. 
My wife may know.”’ 

Shortly afterwards the train drew 
up at London Bridge. The two men 
jumped out and hastened to the 
barrier, intent on scrutinising the 
other passengers. These were few in 
number, and the medical man was not 
amongst them. 

‘‘He may have caught an earlier 
train than we did,’’ said Dowling 
Smith. ‘‘If he left the course im- 
mediately after Dean Swift’s race, it 
might have been possible. Or, he may 
have got out at Sutton, and taken 
train to Victoria. Look here, Goss, 
suppose you take a cab to Victoria, 
while I wait here. Do you think you’d 
recognise him from my description? ”’ 

‘*T might,’’ said Goss. 

“Do that, then. I’ll examine the 
next half-dozen trains at London 
Bridge. Then I’ll come on to your 
house. You stay at Victoria for a 
couple of hours or so, and then return 
home. Perhaps one of us will see 
him.”’ 

This plan was acted on. The de- 
tective waited at London Bridge with- 
out success. Hoping that his friend 
had had better luck, he took a cab to 
Goss’s house in Kensington. He 
found the bookmaker already there, 
and quickly reported his own lack of 
success, 

“The only doctor I saw at Vic- 
toria,’’ said Goss, ‘‘ was Doctor Grim- 
ling, of the Kensington road.”’ 

“Does he answer to the descrip- 
tion? ’’ 

Goss hesitated. ‘I believe that he 
does,’’ he said, a moment later. ‘‘ But 
I can’t suspect him of kidnapping 
Laura. It’s too ridiculous. Doctor 
Grimling is a respectable man. We've 
known him for years.”’ 

“It was he who recommended Mrs. 
Morfill to us,’’ said Mrs. Goss. 

‘Respectable men find themselves 
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in queer corners sometimes,”’ said the 
detective. ‘‘ Evidently we shall have 
to walk warily. We can’t arrest him 
on mere suspicion, because there isn’t 
a scrap of real evidence against him. 
But suppose you give me his address, 
and I’ll go round and call on him. If 
he is the man I saw in the train, I 
shall know him again.’’ 

The address was supplied, and 
Dowling Smith paid his call. Doctor 
Grimling was the man he had seen in 
the train. 

‘“It’s a rum case,”’ said the detec- 
tive to himself. ‘‘ Can he be running 
this game alone? He really does seem 
too respectable to be a member of a 
thieves’ gang.”’ 

The detective had put the mutilated 
ear in his pocket, and he made this the 
ostensible subject of his call. 

““Can you tell me, Doctor Grim- 
ling,’’ he said, producing the ear, 
‘“ how many days old the corpse would 
be from which this was detached ? ’’ 

The doctor changed colour. ‘‘ Where 
did you get this? ’’ he said, sharply. 

‘* Have you seen it before?’’ re 
torted the detective, keenly. 

The doctor made no reply, nor was 
one necessary. The exoression on his 
face was a confession of guilt. He 
had been caught off his guard. 

**T’ll trouble you for Mrs. Morfill’s 
address,’’ said the detective. 

‘*T don’t know what \ou mean,”’ 
said Doctor Grimling, attempting to 
bluster. 

‘* That won’t do,’’ said the detec. 
tive. ‘‘ Harry Goss wants his little 
girl. It’s no use acting the innocent, 
Doctor. We know all about you. We 
know that you went down to Epsom 
to-day to back Dean Swift, and we 
know that Mrs. Morfill is in your pay. 
You may as well restore the child 
quietly.”’ 

It was a bold bluff, considering how 
little real evidence the detective pos- 
sessed. But it was. crowned with com- 
plete success. Doctor Grimling ac- 
cepted his defeat, and little Laura 
Goss was restored to her parents? 
atms, safe and sound, that same night. 
The following day the physician and 
his accomplice made acquaintance with 
the inside of one of his Majesty’s 
prisons. 











The Forgotten Letter. 


By Michel Allison. 


HERE had been a smaff tennis 
party at Grovelands, and. now, 
after an exciting finish, four or 

five girls were standing in a little knot 
at the hall door, preparatory to taking 
their departure. 

‘We were in splendid form, al- 
though we were dancing until two this 
morning,’’ remarked one, as_ she 
strapped her shoes more securely to 
her racquet. ‘‘I really believe we 
have more energy than the men. I 
wonder why Gilbert Wincott hasn’t 
put in an appearance. Too used-up, 
I expect, poor thing! ”’ 

**] don’t think Gilbert is one of 
that sort,’’ said another ; then, lower- 
ing her voice, she added: ‘‘ I should 
think he was ashamed to come after 
flirting so abominably with Blanche 
Earle last night. He neglected Mil- 
dred shamefully, considering that he 
has led us all to expect daily the 
announcement of an engagement be- 
tween them.”’ 

** Peggy!’ called a clear, musical 
voice from within the hall. ‘* Do you 
know that you left your library book 
in the drawing-room this afternoon? ”’ 

‘Oh! I had quite forgotten,’’ and 
Peggy—a pretty, dark-eyed girl, with 
a rather clever face—went into the 
hall in quest of her neglected volume. 

The girl who met her at the foot «f 
the staircase, and accompanied her to 
the drawing-room, was even prettier 
than Peggy. She had delicately- 
shaped, regular features, lovely eyes 
of speedwell blue, and a mass of 
golden-brown hair, which was coiled 
softly round her well-poised head. 
But, sweet and charming though she 
appeared, the blue eyes could flash 
with passion and the red, curved lips 
tighten into self-will, transient though 
it might be. 

‘* Where on earth did I put that 
book, Mildred?’’ and Peggy turned 
over some magazines which were 
lying on a side table. 

The book seemed to have quite dis- 


appeared, but when Mildred knew, dy 
the silence which reigned without, 
that the girls on the doorstep had 
taken their departure, she suddenly 
discovered it. 

‘‘ Thanks so much,” said Peggy. 
“I’m so glad it’s turned up, for it 
must go back to-morrow. Bye-bye, 
dear!’ : 

‘* Wait a moment,’’ and Mildred 
produced a sealed letter from her 
pocket. ‘‘ Would you-mind posting 
this as you go home, Peggy? The 
maids are busy, and I can’t go out 
this evening. The post-office isn’t 
three minutes from your gate, is it?” 

‘*No. Awfully pleased, dear,’’ and 
Peggy, without glancing at the ad- 
dress, slipped the letter into the 
pocket of her white coat. 

Mildred watched her as she quickly 
walked down the short drive and 
turned at the gate to give a farewell 
wave of her hand. 

‘*I’m glad I’ve sent that letter,” 
she thought. ‘‘ I’m glad that he will 
know my opinion of his conduct. 
How dare he play fast and loose with 
me in such a shameless way? And 
then to send that flimsy excuse this 
morning! It’s lucky he mentioned 
that engagement he had made with 
father, because it gave me a valid 
reason for writing to him. I hope 
that every word in my note will sting 
him. I veiled it decently, but he is 
quick to understand, and he will know 
what contempt and hatred I feel for 
him.”’ 

And yet she looked anything but 
triumphant as she walked with lag- 
ging steps through the hall. 

She passed a nearly sleepless night, 
for Gilbert Wincott’s defection had 
hurt her to the very innermost fibre 
of her being. He was handsome, 
fascinating, heir to a title and big 
estate, and Mildred had deemed her- 
self one of the luckiest girls on the 
face of the earth. And, to do he 
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THE FORGOTTEN LETTER. 


ally was—the advantages of the man’s 
future position weighed comparatively 
little with her. She had given her 
whole affection to him, and if she had 
suddenly discovered him to be a penni- 
less nobody—according to the ideas of 
her world—she would still have clung 
to him and proudly faced the future 
with him. 

So when the sweet summer morn- 
ing brought its gladness to the smiling 
earth, it found Mildred pale and heavy- 
eyed, and already with a little remorse 
at the back of her mind. 

‘*T almost wish I hadn’t sent that 
letter,’? was the thought which began 
to grow upon her. ‘‘I wish I had 
waited until we met again. If I 
hadn’t such a temper! But I feel 
I must tell people at once what I think 
of them. I suppose I have no for- 
bearance. But, still, he treated me 
badly—badly. Well, I will forget all 
that, and when I see him again I will 
try to let him know that I have for- 
given and forgotten.” 

Peggy had walked home rather 
quickly from Grovelands, for her 
mother, who was a delicate woman, 
had not been quite well earlier in the 
afternoon. Peggy had wanted to re- 
main at home with her, but Mrs. 
Clinton had objected. 

As she drew near the gate of her 
home, the young housemaid rushed 
out and ran towards her in a state of 
agitation. 

“Oh! Miss Peggy,” 
“I’m so glad you’ve come. 
has been taken iil.’’ 

Peggy dashed in at the lawn gate, 
full of anxiety to reach her mother’s 
side. The letter was forgotten, and 
remained in the pocket of the white 
coat. 

All that night Peggy, as well as 
Mildred, spent in vigil. The two 
doctors who practised in the neigh- 
bourhood had been summoned, but 
their efforts to relieve the patient were 
unavailing. Mrs. Clinton speedily 
sank into a state of unconsciousness, 
and Peggy, watching with agonised 
eyes, saw the beloved life slipping 
farther and farther away from her, 
until at last, with a little sigh, the 
weary eyes closed on all earthly 
things, and death stamped its 
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own nobility on the calm, peaceful 
features. 

And when the summer dawn 
brightened into sunrise, Peggy knew 
that she was motherless. 

* * * * 

It was the last race on the last day 
of * Eights’ Week’’ at Oxford, and 
the usual multitude was pouring along 
the Christ Church walks to the river 
bank. 

The weather was perfect, and the 
glamour and glory of May lay over 
everything. The sunlight flickered 
down through the young leaves, and 
at every break in the greenery there 
were long vistas of masses of pink 
and white hawthorn, chestnut trees in 
full bloom, white and purple lilacs, 
and here and there the yellow tresses 
of the laburnum. Nature had decked 
herself right regally. 

But the moving concourse, gener- 
ally, had eyes only for the river. 
Father Thames was the reigning 
monarch for the time being. 

The college barges were rapidly 
filling, and the gay attire of the women 
made their roofs almost outrival the 
pageant of colour spread over the 
meadows on either hand. 

And still the crowd surged on under 
the trees, filling up every vacant 
place at the rails, from whence, be- 
tween breaks in the line of house- 
boats, a peep of the sparkling water 
could be obtained. 

Some little time before the signal 
for the start had been given, a woman 
detached herself from the throng and 
took up her position at the rails close 
to the short wooden bridge leading to 
one of the houseboats. 

She was still in the prime of life, 
although her face looked thin and 
worn, and there was a tired expression 
in her eyes. Her dress was simple 
and inexpensive, but she wore it with 
grace, and perhaps that and an ex- 
pression of gentle alertness on her 
face made up the sum of her attrac. 
tions, for attractive she was in an 
indefinable way. 

Somehow she looked as though 
business, rather than pleasure, had 
brought her there, for she glanced in 
a grave, intent manner from point to 
point of interest near her, or across 
at the dense crowd on the tow-path 
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opposite, and once or twice, when 
evidently a little scene or incident had 
appealed to her, she produced a small 
note-book {rom her chatelaine bag and 
made some cabalistic marks in it. 

Close to her was a woman in the 
prime of life, but she was attired 
in a costly gown of delicate blue 
which matched the colour. of her 
beautiful eyes and set off the 
fairness of her face —a_ fairness 
which even yet was scarcely be- 
ginning to wane. She did not then 
notice the woman with the note-book, 
but, presently, when she had ex- 
changed greetings with a little group 
near her and was settling herself on 
the top of the barge, she glanced care- 
lessly down, and her attention was 
arrested. 

‘‘It is Peggy!’”’ she exclaimed to 
herself. 

She quietly left her place and came 
down the steps to the little bridge. 

‘* I felt I must come and speak to 
you at once,’’ she said, as she shook 
hands. Fancy meeting here like this 
after all these years. What have you 


been doing all the time? ’”’ 
** Going down and down, Mildred.”’ 
But yet there was no tinge of bitter- 


ness in Peggy’s tone. ‘‘ Money losses 
and ill-health have dogged my steps 
for years. I am no longer one of your 
world. I ama small scribbler who has 
to earn her bread and butter.”’ 

‘** I’m awfully sorry.”’ 

‘*No, don’t be that. I get on 
somehow. But through all these 
years of struggle, what do you think 
has troubled me most? ’”’ 

‘*T couldn’t say.’’ 

‘** Long ago, I was asked to post a 
letter. by a friend. Something hap- 
pened which put it completely out cf 
my mind, and I never thought of it 
again until I discovered it a year and 
a half afterwards in the pocket of a 
coat which had been laid aside. Then 
I noticed, for the first time, the address 
on the letter, and I knew it was too 
late to make any amends whatever— 
that, from events which had happened, 
the delivery of it, even if such a thing 
had been possible instead of impos- 
sible, could only mean _ reopening 
wounds which perhaps had been 
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healed. So I simply locked it away. 
But I’m afraid that the unwitting de- 
tention of that letter spoilt two lives. 
It has haunted me ever since, and 
sometimes I think I know how a per- 
son, who has innocently, but none the 
less surely, maimed another for life 
must feel.’’ 

‘*Strange!’’ said Mildred. ‘* An 
unposted letter is the skeleton in your 
cupboard! Mine is a letter I would 
have given all I possess not to have 
posted ! ”’ 

‘“ You remember that when we were 
young, Gilbert Wincott and I were 
on the verge of an engagement. Then 
he suddenly cooled, and at the Dai- 
rymple’s ball he neglected me 
utterly. I felt furious, and I wrote 
him a horrid letter. He never came 
near me after that, and shortly after- 
wards he married Blanche Earle. 
Then, as I dare say you have heard, 
he went to ruin rapidly, and ended by 
shooting himself at Monte Carlo. 
Who knows what my hasty letter may 
not be responsible for? I believe 
Gilbert really cared for me, and, if I 
had only waited patiently, all might 
have been well. Not that I haven’t 
every reason to be happy now. My 
husband is one of the best of men, and 
I regret nothing so far as he is con- 
cerned. But the horror of feeling 
that perhaps a man’s ruin lies at your 
door—that most probably yours was 
the hand that sent ,him over the 
precipice—is awful. That letter of 
mine has spoilt my life. I would have 
given worlds not to have posted it.’’ 

‘* Was that the letter you asked me 
to post the evening after the ball? ’”’ 

‘* Yes. I remember now I gave it 
to you.”’ 

‘‘ That was the letter I meant just 
now. I never posted it! ”’ 

There was silence for a_ few 
moments, then Peggy broke it with 
a little laugh which had the sound cf 
tears in it.’’ 

‘“‘The tragedy of the thing! ’’ she 
said. ‘* Twenty years of remorse for 
each of us—pushed away at the back 
of our minds, of course, but always 
there—and all for a phantom of the 
imagination | ’* 





The Engineer. 


By M. 


N empty bottle, uncertainly 
A aimed, crashed through the 
window of the grog shanty, 
dignified by the mame of _ the 
Railway Hotel and _ Refreshment 
Rooms. A drunken voice rose dole- 
fully, and there was an oath and a 
moment’s lull. The engineer for the 
new railway line moved restlessly on 
his canvas bunk in the little tarpaulin 
and wood hut, two hundred yards or 
more from the main line. The men on 
the branch line had quitted work to- 
day, the timber-getter’s employees 
were rioting at the shanty or at other 
shanties further up, while the hotel- 
keepers reaped their Christmas har- 
vest. To-morrow was the anniversary 
of the birth of the Christ Child, and 
the toilers were going to celebrate by 
“‘knocking down ’’ what was left of 
their sweat-earned cheques. It was 
dry and hot, and one could scarce 
blame them for their abnormal thirst, 
and the ape and the tiger were 
dominant. The heat was like a fore- 
taste of hell, the engineer thought, 
for he alternately tossed in a fever-fire 
or shook with a grey ague—a return 
of the Gulf fever was upon him, and 
the doctors had long ago told him that 
his heart would not stand much of it— 
his fine old heart, which had pumped 
blood for him for over fifty strenuous 
years. He was alone on the line out 
West, and his young wife was down 
in the coast town, where there were 
some comforts for a woman. He 
could not have her here. She had 
offered to come, laughing when he 
said ‘‘ No,’’ and accusing him of mis- 
trusting her cooking. But how could 
he leave her here day by day within 
hearing distance of the sort of 
language that navvies and labourers 
on the lines ‘‘ out back ’’ habitually 
indulge in? She would have covered 
her little pink ears all day and have 
wilted under it all—the general 
sordidness of her surroundings, the 
fine, penetrating dust, and the swarms 
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of everlasting flies. So he placed her 
at a comfortable hotel and went up 
country. He had never questioned 
that he, big, rugged, with the square- 
tipped fingers of the men of his house, 
toilers of the soil, whose muscles had 
never grown flaccid from underwork— 
had never questioned that he must 
bear the want of luxury and the lone- 
liness. It was part of his plan of life 
tc endure. She was different. When 
trouble came she always looked 
brightly round for the way out, and 
availed herself of it if possible. He 
sat down to it, and suffered in silence 
with strong, bowed shoulders. So to- 
night he suffered his fever-aches and 
his solitude. But, as the hours wore 
on and the drunken racket abated at 
the hotel, the stillness began to tell 
upon his nerves, the sickness upon his 
mind. 

** You will die alone.’’. This voice 
kept whispering in his jerking heart 
beats, ‘‘ You will die alone—all 
plone: .- 5.5% 

He felt under his pillow for the last 
letter she had written to him. It lay 
beside his silver watch with the 
leathern guard. He had never had 
even a silver watch chain in his life. 
He hated anything that was not 
merely for use. Leather did just as 
well, and was less expensive. The 
links in his shirt cuffs were bone, and 
he wore a bone collar stud. That was 
the man. His wife often chaffed him 
about it. She loved pretty things. 
He could not read her letter, for the 
fever played tricks with his eyes. But 
he knew all that was in it already. 
To-night she was going to a Bridge 
evening in the town. She was. going 
to wear a new dress, a. pale lemon 
colour, and she wished he could see it, 
for it suited her. 

** I don’t suppose you would pay mie 
a compliment,’’ she added in her mis- 
chievous way. ‘‘ But that would not 
matter, so long as you thought. it.’* 
He seemed to see her now, sitting om 
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a vine-hung verandah, looking out to 
a sea full of the broken reflex of stars, 
while the moist, hot breeze shook the 
crests of the cocoanut palms and 
rustied in the pandanus between the 
sharp-roofed houses and the curved 
white beach. Oh, God! For a breeze 
from the sea! Oh, God! To sink 
and rest in that green coolness, out 
of sight and sound of hilarious, 
drunken brutes, the smell of stale 
whisky, and the bleat of evil-odoured 
goats, startled from their slumbers 
by a ribald chorus. There would 
be a firewood train through near 
morning ; that was all, and away by 
the engine-shed a cleaner whistled 
merrily at his work. There were 
to be races on the afternoon of 
Christmas Day, more drinking, more 
swearing, and a few wretched women 
from the camp to help in the inferno. 
The engineer buried his grey head in 
the pillow and groaned. 

She had urged him to come to her 
for Christmas Day, and yesterday he 
had wired that business prevented 
him. He had not told her he was ill. 
He would shake off the fever; go to 
her for the New Year, he had told 
himself hopefully yesterday. But to- 
night he did not think this. To-night 
he did not believe that he should ever 
see her again. 

** You will die all alone.”’ This had 
been the outspoken dread of his man- 
hood—a certainty which had, curiously 
enough, dogged him in many desolate 
night watches, for we al! have, hidden 
away somewhere, our special fore- 
boding ; and this strong man, standing 
like a forest giant, self-contained, 
preferably alone, till he met her and 
succumbed, had his own particular 
fear. She had been a good wife to him, 
end he loved her; but his work took 
him constantly from her. It was hard 
for her, too, but he wanted her to be 
comfortable . and now ... and 
now... 

And now 


. Not any more would 
she stand on the railway platform of 
the town, under the flaring red and 
yellow posters that advertised a local 
beer or an American soap, Waiting for 
him with her eyes on the shining curve 


Not any more would he lean 
drawing 


of rail. 
from the carriage window, 
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back a moment in startled pride; ‘‘ Is 
that really my wife? ’”’ 

He had been so long alone it seemed 
incredible that this bright girl was his 
—his wife—to be kissed, or scolded, 
or neglected as he willed—as though he 
could ever will anything to hurt her! 

And now ... he was going to 
die here-~alone, with no slim hand 
nestling in his, no soft cheek against 
his own seamed one—alone on Christ- 
mas Eve. There was nothing to 
reproach her with; it was entirely by 
his wish that she was not with him 
to-night—entirely. He stretched out 
his big, shaking arms, and something 
like a sob came from his deep chest. 
If she could only come suddenly 
through the open door, beyond which 
he could catch a glimpse of gum 
boughs black against the star- 
threaded sky, and the peeled stacks 
of timber, and one kerosene lamp 
flaring dangerously away in a lengths- 
man’s tent—if she could only annihi- 
late space and come tripping in, with 
her lemon-coloured gown and the clat- 
ter of high heels on the roughly- 
boarded floor, and the flower in her 
hair nodding, nodding, to be crushed 
against his breast... . 

But no .. . she sat on a vine- 
covered verandah by the sea and 
watched the card-players through the 
French lights, sipping some soft 
drink from a glass in which the ice 
clinked deliciously, and laughed at the 
pretty speeches some vacant-eyed and 
harmless youngster made to her, and 
thought kindly of him, of her big, 
rugged man “‘ out back. ... ” 

The engineer dozed, wandering in 
sleep through the horrible country of 
lever Land, till he started and mut- 
tered in that hag-ridden sleep. 

The whistle of the firewood train, 
swinging round the bend, woke him. 
He felt weak and done. Death, bone- 
white and ever hungry, leered in at the 
tiny, paneless window. The candle 
had left a greasy monument along the 
side of the ginger-beer bottle into 
which it was stuck. The dawn was 
reddening in the East, and the birds 
chattered their morn greeting. About 
the shanty all was silent with a drink- 
heavy silence. People passed with the 
dawn sometimes, the engineer remem- 
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bered; men who were over fifty and 
who had worked their hearts too 
hard were the 
dawning. 

He heard the brakes jar at the 
siding. Heard the train grate out 
again and puff away into the lovely, 
limpid morning—the only endurable 
hour of the day out in Western 
Queensland at mid-summer. He closed 
his eyes. Death was near, he thought, 
and he did not care—did not care— 
only he longed for some cool, dark 
spot underground where the coming 
molten day could not find him—where 
he could feel and hear no more— 
where there were no races, and no 
vile-mouthed men or screaming, wan- 
ton women, unsexed by the hardness 
of their hopeless lives. 

Swish ! through the dew-wet grasses 
—swish! a woman’s skirts brushing 
the overturned candle box that served 
for a step to the little wood-and-canvas 
hut—swish! the shurr of silk, the tap 
of high heels. 

‘* Darling! I came just as I was! 
Straight from the party, with only a 
mackintosh over my frock. One of 
the men heard you were ill, from a 
guard on the down train. Oh, you 
bad thing! Not to have wired the 
truth! I don’t think I shall ever for- 
give you. I am going to take you back 
with me to-night. I’ve settled it all with 
the department. The inspector is com- 
ing back by special from up the line 
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to-night, and we are going to have a 
carriage reserved on his train. Oh! 
I can manage the inspector! I don’t 
smile for nothing except at you, you 
big goose. Don’t worry; you have 
nothing to do but lie still and let me 
wait on you till we can carry you over 
to the train. It’s no use looking 
square-jawed and obstinate—not a bit. 
I’ve come to stay this time!” 

He opened his eyes and saw her in 
her lemon-tinted gown, with her 
firm, creamy neck bare under her 
cloak, and the pointed toes of her 
satin slippers peeping like golden 
flowers from under the crisping 
flounces of her dress—saw the fading 
blossoms she had forgotten to remove 
from her hair crushed down under her 
straw hat, and another sob shook his 
big chest. Still he believed her a 
phantom from that torture-land he had 
been journeying in. 

‘*T had simply to tear to catch the 
train, and had to squeeze into the 
guard’s van with some greasy men, 
but they were all kind, and none 
drunk.’’ She knelt beside him, and 
slipped her hand under his head, and 
he felt her cheek close against his 
own. 

Then the engineer realised that he 
was not going to die alone after all, 
in fact, and in this he proved to be 
perfectly correct. He felt that this 
funny, jerky old heart of his had a 
good many full years of life in it yet. 
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By Ethel 


OLLIE, boxed up in the nur- 
sery, had found the long, wet 
winter’s day interminable. 

Nurse was too busy to tell her stories 
of goblins and fairies, even if she knew 
any, too absorbed in the preparation of 
her costume for the servants’ ball next 
week to trouble about the sorrows of a 
tiny maid of four. A long-suffering 
and dearly loved’ gollywog had 
proved the fallacy of advertisement 
promises, and come to pieces at last, 
and the anguish which this tragedy 
evoked had met with no sympathy. 
* Be quiet this minute, Miss Mary, or 
I’ll whip you and put you to bed,’’ had 
been the nurse’s only comment on the 
incident, and there was very little com- 
fort to be derived from that. Then the 
rocking-horse’s tail had-been torn from 
its abiding place with so much energy 
that the hard floor and Mollie’s curly 
pate had come into painful contact. 
More tears followed, more bitter even 
than those shed over the dismembered 
gollywog—and a vicious box on the 
ear from the distracted dressmaker 
completed the headache which the floor 
had begun. Poor little mite—she 
longed more than ever for Mummy, 
who knew exactly how to cure every 
childish ill, and who was never too busy 
to sympathise; but Mummy was away 
from home, and Mollie sobbed herself 
to sleep with gollywog’s mangled re- 
mains tightly clasped in her arms. 
Mollie had many friends in that land 
of dreams, ‘‘ which no man hath seen, 
kut where all have been,’’ notably, the 
King of the Hobgoblins, with whom 
she was quite intimate. They met fre- 





quently, and always discussed those 
learned subjects of which most grown- 
ups are so surprisingly ignorant. Long 
ago she had found Nurse was of no use 
at all as a listener, and when she had 
tried to enliven the morning tub by 
descriptions of the King, his wise say- 
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ings, and her own learned replies, she 
was always told ‘‘ not to talk such 
stuff.’’ 

Of course, Mummy wouid have 


understood. She knew so much 
about the fairies that Mollie could 
soon have taugnt her about the 
Goblins of the Hob, but by the 


time the drawing-room tea was over 
and she could have Mummy all to 
herself for a blissful half hour, the 
latest interview with His Majesty had 
faded into insignificance beside the in- 
cidents of the day. To-night, the King 
seemed in a hurry, and he wore his 
crown, his mantle of State, and all his 
best clothes; but he had time to sym- 
pathise with Mollie when she told him 
how cross Nurse had been all day, and 
how her head was growing a big Jump 
where the floor had hit it—as big as 
the egg her speckled bantam laid some- 
times on purpose for Mollie’s break- 
fast. 

All was bustle and confusion in Gob- 
lin land. Thousands of the little people 
flocked from far and near, all wearing 
their smartest tunics and hose, for this 
was the night of all the Goblin year— 
the night of the trial games. Hob- 
goblins differ from other dwellers in 
fairyland in two particulars. First, 
in the size of their ears, which are very 
large, pointed like a squirrel’s, and set 
quite flat upon their heads. Secondly, 
in the size of their feet, which are un- 
naturally long, and are made even more 
conspicuous by the boots which custom 
has made indispensable. These are of 
the softest mouse skin, with points 
quite half an inch beyond the tip of the 
goblin’s longest toe, and stiffened by 
one stem of grass, which is dried by a | 
process never revealed to any mortal. 
This grass stem plays an important 
part in the history of the community. A 
goblin who reaches an age when he 
can no longer balance himself on the 











extreme tip of his elongated toes and 
walk and run thereon, becomes an 
Antediluvian, and for the rest of his 
days can take no active part in the 
revels. He can but criticise from a 
distance. Those who can still walk 
and dance on both feet, but not on one 
alone, are Medizvals; while those 
whose years number but a hundred or 
so can still balance themselves on.one 
foot and wave the other. These are 
the Moderns, and he who is most pro- 
ficient at the annual games is permitted 
to wed a fairy. The competition for 
this privilege is very keen, for every 
Modern is madly in love with at least 
one fairy, and only one such marriage 
is permitted every year, so that it is 
quite possible to become a Medieval 
without being married at all. The 
King explained all this to Mollie, and 
told her that as yet no mortal had ever 
beheld their revels, but on account of 
a favour granted to the race by her 
great-grandfather she should be per- 
mitted to witness their games to-night. 

When the old gentleman inherited 
the home of l.is ancestors lie altered the 
open fire-place in the dining-room and 
made a stone ledge about an inch wide 
round the square opening an ideal 
seat for the Antediluvians. For this 
reason the Manor House had ever since 
been the unsuspected scene of their 
sports. 

‘“You would like to see us play? ”’ 
asked the King. ‘‘ Well, then, go back 
to your body, get up, and creep down 
to the dining-rocm, and you will be just 
in time to see us arrive.’’ 

Mollie left the ‘‘ beautiful land of 
Nod ’’ at once, and hurrying back to 
the dull old earth she rejoined her body 
sleeping uneasily in her little cot. Turn- 
ing over hurriedly, she awoke with a 
cry of pain, for the bump was much 
bigger and more tender than when she 
had left it. Nurse, snoring loudly, 
heard and heeded nothing, but the 
flickering nightlight helped the child 
as she clambered from her cot and 
made for the door. Surely the handie 
had never been so stiff before, but at 
length it yielded to her efforts, and the 
I'ttle girl found herself in the passage 
Vague recollections of admonitions con- 
cerning the gate at the top of the stairs 
2ssailed her, but the Goblin King had 
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told her to hasten, so she passed the 
barrier, and for the first time in her 
little life she descended the stairs 
alone. The prospect might well have 
struck terror to her childish heart. The 
moon had come when the north wind 
brought King Frost an hour ago, and 
as it peeped in at the skylight it flooded 
only a portion of the staircase and in- 
tensified the darkness of the rest. Here 
and there ancestors looked out from 
oaken frames upon the tiny daughter 
of their house as she passed—a baby 
figure in its long white nightgown, with 
bare feet, like little pink mice, peeping 
from beneath the hem: Roy, the 
ancient collie, who was Mollie’s most 
devoted slave and guardian, awoke 
with a start when he heard her foot- 
steps, but the growl in his throat had 
no time to find expression before he re- 
cognised his little mistress. He sat up 
awaiting orders, while his tail thumped 
a greeting upon the bear-skin rug that 
formed his bed. 

** Roy,’’ lisped the baby voice, ‘‘ I’se 
so cold, but I’se doin’ to see th® Hob- 
goblins play in the dining-’oom, and 
’00 may tome too.’’ 

With her hand on his collar, she led 
the dog across the hall to the dining- 
room door and pushed it open. On the 
landing above the last flight of stairs 
stood an ancient grandfather’s clock, 
slowly ticking out the “‘ little lives of 
men.’’ As the child reached the door 
a whizzing noise in its interior warned 
all whom it might concern that another 
hour of the night had passed. One, 
two, three, it struck, and so on up to 
twelve. The bell had hardly ceased to 
quiver under the last stroke when 
Mollie gave a cry of delight. She had 
come just in time, and as the sound 
ceased the goblins began to assemble. 
The wood fire had died down till only 
a few dull embers remained, but the 
fireplace did not lack colour. Hundreds 
of tiny lamps gleamed in every corner 
of the hearth, and each goblin carried 
a lighted torch. They swarmed down 
‘the chimney by the dozen, swung for a 
moment from their ropes of spider silk, 
then dropped upon their toe tips, and 
hurried to the places allotted to them by 
a very fat Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Moderns were arranged in sections 
according to the colour of their tunics 
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and hose, and marched to cither side 
of the hearth. The Medizvals stood 
about and behind the King’s throne, 
while the Antediluvians were cour- 
teously conducted to their seats upon 
the ledge. Some of them were im- 
mensely old, and in the days before the 
Deluge had been intimate with Noah, 
who gave them shelter in the Ark. 
Every one treated them with the 
greatest respect, and every Modern 
bowed low as they passed to their seats 
of honour. Twelve gorgeous heralds, 
dressed in cloth of gold, were drawn 
u? in line on either side of the fire-place. 
Their trumpets, hardened and made 
musical by a secret process, were blos- 
soms of the yellow winter jasmine. In 
front of the heralds stood a second line 
—twelve of the handsomest Moderns in 
the community—to form a Guard of 
Honour. This was, of course, a much 
coveted post, but only the smartest and 
most agile of the courtiers could aspire 
to it. In the centre of the hearth, where 
1: ends of the fireirons met, a double 
throne had been erected, and covered 
with bleached mouse skins of great 
rarity and value. At a sign from the 
Master of the Ceremonies, the Heralds 
blew a blast both loud and clear, and 
immediately the whole scene was 
flooded with soft clear light. In the 
cap of every goblin a speck of bright- 
ness shone, lamps stolen from glow- 
worms on happy summer nights, and 
carefully preserved for this occasion. 
At the second trumpet blast a band of 
crickets marched from the corners of 
the hearth and grouped themselves 
around the throne. The excitement 
was now intense. A _ third blast 
heralded the King’s approach, and im- 
mediately the two rows of handsome 
Moderns rose to the extreme tip of one 
toe and crossed the toe of the opposite 
courtier, thereby forming an arch. At 
the same moment, down the chimney 
was lowered half a cocoa-nut shell, 
richly carved, and upholstered in crim- 
son satin. Within sat the King and his 
fairy Queen. Mollie had already seen 
the King in all his glory of crown and 
sceptre, but—even in the land of Nod 
—she had never beheld anything so 
beautiful as his Consort. Shorter than 
her spouse by half an inch or more, 


Queen Mab was still quite tall for ‘a 
fairy, and her graceful figure showed 
to the best advantage in her close-fit- 
ting opalescent gown. It almost 
seemed as if some fairy dressmaker 
had fashioned the garment from dew- 
drops, for all their colours were blended 
in perfect harmony. Diamond, eme- 
rald, ruby, amethyst, sapphire, and 
topaz, all were there, shimmering and 
shining in the lamplight. A crown of 
dewdrops rested upon her wonderful 
golden hair, and her wings were of the 
palest green. They might have been 
borrowed from a May fly when warm 
Spring sunshine had brought out the 
delicate tints, and been preserved in all 
their radiant beauty until now. The 
Royal pair passed beneath the Arch of 
Toes, and smiled cordially at Mollie as 
they mounted the steps of the throne. 
The crickets struck up the Bat and 
Ball March, and then the games began. 
Races for the Medizvals came first. 
They ran in heats, four at a time, and 
each event was won, not by the goblin 
who first passed the post, but by the 
competitor whose artificial toes best 
stood the strain. The judges were very 
strict on this point. The slightest 
bend in the grass stems took away so 
many marks, and the bad cases left the 
Medieval ranks for ever and joined the 
Antediluvians on the ledge. Dancing 
in couples was the second item on the 
programme, and led to a considerable 
thinning of their numbers. Various 
forms of jumping followed, the high, 
long, and sideway jumps being the 
chief varieties, and the Medieval 
trials ended with an obstacle race, in 
which the fireirons played a prominent 
part. Then the Moderns took the floor, 
and performed wonderful evolutions 
singly and in pairs, for all of which the 
crickets played in excellent time and 
tune. Great attention was paid to the 
‘* one toe’’ exercises, when the per- 
former pirouetted on one toe while the 
other was extended at right angles to 
his body. Very few of the Moderns 
passed on to swell the Medizval ranks, 
even after so severe a test of lightness 
and agility. Putting the acorn was 
comparatively easy, and there was but 
one bent toe after the obstacle race. 
The judges had great difficulty in allot- 
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ting the prize, and several events had 
to be repeated. At last a member of 
the Guard of Honour succeeded in beat- 
ing all other competitors, and amid the 
cheers of the assembly stood before the 
King to receive his reward. Breath- 
less silence reigned as the Monarch 
congratulated him upon his prowess, 
and asked the name of the fairy he 
wished to wed, and many a gallant 
heart was sad when he pronounced his 
lady’s name. Snowdrop was supposed 
to be an orphan, and had been dis- 
covered years ago clinging to the 
petals of the flower whose name she 
bore. Some kindly goblins pass- 
ing near had heard her cries, and car- 
ried the tiny babe to the Queen, who 
had been as a mother to her ever since. 
Every goblin in the kingdom was her 
devoted slave, but the handsome young 
fellow who had won her was the only 
one whose suit she favoured. By royal 
permission the gallant young goblin 
swarmed up one of the spider silk 
ropes, and a moment later a second 
cocoa-nut car descended from the 
chimney, containing the most fascina- 
ting little lady imaginable. Her lover 
reached the ground before her, and 
assisted her to alight. A prolonged 
cheer greeted their approach, and the 
crickets waved their instruments 
instead of playing the Wedding March. 
Snowdrop was not so tall as the Queen, 
but quite as lovely, and her white dress 
and wings suited her youthful beauty 
to perfection. Her head was crowned 
by one of her name flowers, and she 
wore no jewels. The young couple 
bowed before their Sovereigns. Taking 
a massive gold chain from one of the 
courtiers, the King placed it round the 
young man’s neck, while the Queen 
affectionately embraced the bride. 

“‘T give you a crown of dewdrops,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ as befits the bride of the 
hour. Remember you must keep it 
bright with the shining virtues of your 
life, and then it will become you as your 
simple floral wreath has ever done.’’ 
Every one cheered again, and this 
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time the crickets remembered what was 
expected of them, and plaved the Wed- 
ding March with great enthusiasm. The 
Guard of Honour fell in and crossed 
toes. The King and Queen turned and 
waved their hands to Mollie and her 
dog before they passed beneath the 
arch and entered their car of State. The 
newly-wedded pair also bowed to the 
only mortal they had ever seen ere they 
followed the Royalties up the chimney. 
Immediately the meeting broke up. 
Section after section, the goblins swung 
out of sight, the crickets marched back 
to the kitchen, and darkness pervaded 
the long low room. Now the excite- 
ment was over, Mollie remembered she 
was cold, and not even Roy’s company 
could dispel her fears of the Bogey man 
who, Nurse declared, came in the dark 
to carry little girls away. She lifted 
up her voice and wept. Roy licked her 
face and hands, and did his best to re- 
assure her, but Mollie refused to be 
comforted, so the wise old dog ran off 
to his master’s room. Aroused by fran- 
tic scratching and whining at his door, 
Mollie’s father got up to administer 
condign punishment to the disturber 
of his peace, and as he opened the door 
another sound caught his ear. Roy 
barked loudly and ran to the dining- 
room, and, snatching up a candle, his 
master followed. There on the hearth- 
rug he found his child, screaming with 
terror and shivering with cold. He car- 
ried her off to his own room; wrapped 
her in blankets, and roused the house. 
Various hitherto mysterious remarks of 
the old butler’s were explained by 
Mollie’s horror of her nurse, and when 
the ear-boxing incident became known 
she was promptly dismissed. Her suc- 
cessor was of a very different type, and 
Mollie was never cuffed or snubbed 
when she told of that wondrous night, 
and the friends with whom she frolicked 
when she crossed the frontier of ‘‘ The 
beautiful Land of Nod.”’ 
***Tis a country ideal, 
Where nothing is real, 
And everything only seems.” 
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By D. Meredith. 


O you roller? If you do, it is 
D quite possible that you might be 
interested in a_ little rink 
episode, the dénouement of which 
nearly proved my undoing, metaphori- 
cally speaking, of course! 

Let me explain that I am an en- 
gaged girl, aged twenty-one. Some 
one once remarked to somebody else 
that I was Greuze-like. I had never 
seen an original Greuze, so I had the 
curiosity to look up a biography of 
that artist, and found the following :— 

‘* Greuze—‘ a Greuze’—you have 
only to hear the word, and there rises 
before your mental vision a radiant pro- 
cession of maidens, each lovelier than 
the last, with the blue of a spring sky 
in their shining cheeks, soft shining 
eyes, rosy blood. flushing delicate 
cheeks, soft silken hair escaping in 
gold-touched curls at temples where 
the blue veins show, lips like dewy 
carnations, rounded necks, and curv- 
ing bosoms that suggest all the sweets 
of June. 

** A veritable ‘ garden of girls’ in 
the first fresh bloom of budding 
womanhood, and they come to you not 
so much as painted pictures, as deli- 
cate visions breathed on canvas, from 
which they might at any moment 
tremble into pulsing life.’’ 

After reading this I gazed at my 
reflection in the mirror, I critically 
examined my nose: it was hopelessly 
retroussé, or, to express it more inele- 
gantly—snub. It tilted skywards. 

My mouth was large in proportion 
to my face. My young brother fondly 
remarked ‘‘ that it stretched from ear 
to-ear.’’ (I always think when one is 
blessed with brothers one can never be 
conceited ; they have the amiable habit 
of pulling one down a peg or two.) I 
grew weary of self-criticism, and came 
away from my mirror, I decided that 
the person who had called me Greuze- 
like was either sarcastic, or had not 
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the ghost of a notion what the type 
was like. ; 

To proceed with my little story: 
Stan and I had been engaged one 
whole year, and during that time we 
had quarrelled, on an average, once a 
week, just to add a little sauce to 
affairs; but no serious breach oc- 
curred until the Rink episode. 

It was a wretchedly wet day, the 
sky was weeping miserably, the 
tears rained dispiritedly on _ to 
the earth below: drizzle, drizzle, 
drizzle! What a terrible day! A 
murky, dirty day! Stan called early 
in the afternoon. ‘‘ Would I go to the 
Rink?’’ Qladly, yea, gladly, would I. 
We went! Being a wet day the 
“Fashionable Rendezvous’’ (vide 
Daily Paper) was too well patro- 
nised, and while Stan and I were 
careering, or rather skating madly, 
around—a lady of rather handsome 
proportions (how gently I put it !), evi- 
dently a ‘‘ fresher,’’ was disporting 
herself rather wildly ; she butted from 
side to side, and behaved herself \ ery 
much like a bull in a china-shop, and 
before we were aware of it she .was 
upon us, and t:.e three of-us were in a 
dignified hea,» upon the floor. Stan 
was the first to rise, and after inquir- 
ing, ‘‘ Any bones broken, Betty? ’’ he 
immediately picked up the fat lady! 
Simply because she was sending forth 
heart-rending groans. Oh, the igno- 
miny of it! To leave me until the last 
—age before beauty; but had I not the 
prior claim? Worse than all else, I 
heard him whisper into the buxom 
lady’s ear, ‘‘ Are you very much hurt, 
darling? ’’ This to an utter stranger ! 
Had his senses deserted him—was I 
mad ? 

I managed to scramble up again, my 
temper giving me strength, and I 
started to race wildly around the rink. 
Imagine the object I must have looked ! 
Really, I was not responsible. Then I 
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heard a voice, smothered with laughter, 

**] say, old girl, I mistook the fat 
lady for you. My head was positively 
swimming. Ye gods! I called her 
‘darling’! But, Betty—what’s up?’”’ 

Stony silence from me. He mistook 
the fat lady for me! Me, who prided 
myself on my slim figure! A wave of 
anger swept over me afresh. I turned 
to him with the air of a tragedy queen. 

‘*Go! I never wish to see your face 
again.”’ 

Stan looked at me blankly, and said : 

** What’s the damage? ”’ 

Then I asked him if it was his usual 
custom to address ladies as darlings on 
first acquaintance. He replied : 

‘* But, my dear little girl, my head 
was in such a state I did not know 
whom I was picking up. Of course, 
the ‘ darling ’ was addressed to you.”’ 

Had I been in my very sober senses 
I would have seen the humorous side, 
but I was furious, and furious with my- 
self for being furious, and I became 
irr2sponsible and insulted him glibly. 
I wanted to make him, metaphorically 
speakine. go on his knees before me. 
I took my skates off, Stan following 
suit. He insisted on seeing me safely 
home. 

Oh, the agony of that walk! Nota 
word passed between us. At long, 
long last we reached the gate. I took 
my glove off and handed him my ring. 
My temper was slightly cooler by this 
time, and I felt sorry, but I was not 
going to humble myself. We stood 
there like mutes for some time, neither 
giving way an inch. It was painful. 
The thaw had set in with me, and I 
did want to cry ‘‘ Pax,’’ but the little 
** divil,’’ pride, kept me silent. 

At last Stan addressed me: 

*‘ Have you anything to say, Betty 
—are you sorry? Will you take the 
ring back again? ”’ 

‘** Ring back again? ’’ I said. ‘‘ No, 
thank you so much. Give it to the fat 
lady! Good-bye,’’ this in a sprightly 
tone. 

Stan held his hand out and looked at 
me. 

** Once again, dear, are you sorry? 
If you are, lift up your face for a 
minute.”’ 

I kept my head steadily lowered, but 
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I felt that his eyes were like magnets 
attracting mine. I was just going to 
lift my face to his when the hall-door 
banged, and I could hear somebody 
racing down the path. The opportu- 
nity had slipped—the spell was broken. 
I said, ‘‘ Good-bye,’’ hurriedly, and 
almost bumped into Bert, who with 
immense tact said : 

‘*Isn’t Stan coming. in? 
to see him partic.”’ 

I snapped out, ‘* No.”’ 

He looked amazed at my bad-tem- 
pered reply. (On the whole, I was 
rather a good-tempered girl, but self- 
praise is no recommendation. ) 

For three days I felt that life was not 
worth living ; my poor little heart was 
broken, and all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men couldn’t put Humpty 
together again. No word from Stan— 
evidently he was not going to forgive 
—and his absence was only making my 
heart grow fonder. 

The fourth day I received a letter 
from a great chum of mine. She con- 
fided a little secret to me. She had 
quarrelled with Geoff. It was her 
fault in the first place, but he had re- 
taliated. Result—broken engagement. 
This was serious ; they were not in the 
habit of quarrelling. I wrote Mar- 
jorie a letter: 

‘*Come and see me this afternoon 
and take tea with me. Sorry to hear 
such bad news. I am in the same 
boat ; we will sink or swim—together, 
—Sorrowfully yours, 


I wanted 


“ Betry.”” 


Marjorie arrived in due course. Her 
face was in mourning; I was feeling 
rather unconcerned. I had _= quite 
cheered up at the prospect of talking 
over my woes; she was rather petrified 
at my jovial air. 

She told me’the whole story, which 
is private. I told her, in Mrs. Wiggs’s 
phraseology, ‘‘ There ain’t no hole so 
deep, can’t nobody pull you out.’’ The 
recital of her trqubles seemed to bring 
her to her normal state. 

We arranged to go to the seaside 
for a time. Marjorie’s aunt would 
chaperon us. They had a delightful 
little bungalow at B h Bay, twelve 
miles from nowhere. The sea-air 





would keep us from pining (?) awaya 
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We would leave no address behind, 
and, when we returned, arms would be 
outstretched to greet us. Happy pros- 
pect ! 

Marjorie left me in quite a happy 
state of mind. Shortly after, Geoff 
called and unburdened his heart to me ; 
so, very basely, I told him our little 
plan. . He could follow, and stay at the 
Chatsworth Hotel, take Marjorie by 
surprise, and all «vould be well. I also 
told him my story, what a little duffer 
I had ‘been, etc. 


* * * * * 


In two days’ time we were settled 
in our little bungalow by the sea, 
breathing the glorious air, basking in 
the sunshine. 

** All will yet be well,’’ I thought, s> 
we bathed, we swam, we picnicked, 
we drove, we killed time. Three davs 
elapsed—no Geoff. I began to doubt 
the constancy of man. On the fourth 
day, on passing the balcony of the 
hotel, which was near our bungalow, I 
perceived his face and—Stan’s. Geoff 
had turned traitor. 

Dear old Stan! he looked lovely in 
flannels. I caught his eye; I smiled. 
Marjorie was flying on in front like one 
possessed. Wehad just been bathing— 
the lack of romance! Fortunately, we 
had naturally curly hair; that was one 
comfort. 

I dressed hurriedly, and wrote to 

I knew he had come to cry 

x,’’ so I thought I might as well 
take the bull by the horns, or, rather, 
the pen by the handle, and cry it first. 
Marjorie was quite incapable. She was 
deliriously happy. I wrote as follows : 

‘* Miss Betty \West presents her com- 
pliments to Mr. Stanley Lawrence, and 
if he and Mr. Geoff Barrow will pre- 
sent themselves at the Bungalow at 
eiht o’clock to-night they will hear of 


” 


someting to thar advantage. 
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A reply came by messenger :— 

‘‘Mr. Stanley Lawrence sends his 
love to Miss Betty West, and he and 
Mr. Geoff Barrow will do as they are 
told.”’ 

What an informal ending! 

We killed time in the afternoon by 
taking a long walk, had tea at a tiny 
cottage, and arrived home in time to 
make jourselves pretty (?) for dinner, 
and, incidentally, for our visitors. 

I pictured the scene of reconciliation. 
Beautiful heroines, clad in robes of 
virgin white (symbols of innocence) ; 
room in twilight; faces a_ study of 
sweetness ; 
heroes. 

Just as I was picturing this delight- 
ful scene in my mind’s eye the front- 
door bell rang. 

‘* Little heart, stop beating; it is 
he!’’ False alarm: the postman. 
Brute ! 

Marjorie and I were soon dressed in 
our sweetest frocks. We waited like 
martyrs at the stake; at last I could 
bear it no longer. I went don to the 
gate. It was now 7.59. I perceived 
two well-known figures. gh fA 
would stay out; I had more confidence 
out of doors.’’ I blushed; I felt hor- 
ribly shy (a modern girl—shy !). 

I shook hands formally, and blurted 
out to Geoff : 

‘* It’s in the drawing-room,’ 
ing Marjorie. 

Geoff vanished like a dream. 

Dear old Stan’s ‘‘ Well, old girl! ”’ 
and his darling voice gave me confi- 
dence. 1 put my arms around his 
neck—and—yes, I did—he bore it with- 
out flinching; and, well, never mind 
what he did or said—the gate knows. 

Geoff and Marjorie appeared, looking 
gloriously sunshiny. The clouds had 
rolled away, and none of us is ever 
going to quarrel any more. No, never 
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By Clive 


ALLAS went thoughtfully into his 

D club, a prey to some of those re- 

grets which come to the man 

who has arrived in the eyes of the 

world, but who knows so well that for- 

tune now that it has come is of no 
avail. 

The old echo was there, and in that 
retrospect he only saw Mary Lang. All 
that had been returned like some long- 
remembered tune. 

Though wealth had come, it seemed 
of no importance now beside that other 
thought—the thought of her. 

The town was very fair on that 
morning in early summer. There was 
around the sense of brilliancy—Pall 
Mall pleasant in the sunshine, the Park 
looking dreamy and far away amidst 
the mist wreaths. How clear it all was 
—the old picture, the scene in that 
country place where the bells were 
making the music which touches all 
those chords of the heart that have 
been irresponsive for years. 

She had been all to him, and it was 
her silhouette which he saw once more 
in the dreams of the night, as the past 
with its laughter and song came back. 

It was not much to live for, maybe— 
just a country idyll, and that was all, 
with the world going on its way heed- 
lessly and the rivers rushing down to 
the sea. But in those old times, when 
he had loved her to the extent of blot- 
ting out all else. he had been poor. 
Then trouble had come for her and her 
family ; he was abroad, making the 
fortune which seemed to have come too 
late ; and when he had hastened back 
to England she had vanished. 

He had visited ~the countryside 
again. The great house emptv and 
echoing, the ballroom shadowy and 
silent where the valse tune had sounded 
long ago. There had come all those 
odd sensations of the frontiers of the 
world, all the desolation of grey de- 
spair because she had gone. There was 
the sense of doors being opened into 
vacant rooms, a notion of the hopeless, 
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the irrevocable, of all that was of good 
report in the world having gone away. 

And the Park, the pine trees, the 
summer days when the old country was 
plunged in the glory of the season of 
brilliant things—all meant so little 
now. 

It was like walking through a palace 
after a revolution. Mary was some- 
where in the world, but London. was a 
vast wilderness, and he did not know 
where to seek her. 

There were certain secrets of the 
world. It was not so long ago after 
all, and it seemed to him in that tortur- 
ing time of doubt that he often saw her 
in the capital. But it was only a 
dream. Memory was sometimes a 
torture. Quaint little details came 
back. She was saying, ‘‘ As you know, 
Mr. Dallas, I am very obstinate,’’ and, 
‘**] did not mean to be sarcastic.”’ 

Just one thought, and the rivers 
rushing to the sea, and the wind blow- 
ing from the furthest lands. 

Yet he knew that he would find her 
sometime. Something told him that 
much. Five years. And there had 
been the life and bustle of cities, and 
all the going and coming, the cease- 
less traffic of the days and weeks. He 
had business concerns to attend to; 
there was the talk at the club, the 
chance remark in a theatre, all the vivid 
impression of life—the view one exqui- 
site summer morning, the frisson of 
the London season when the town 
wears that curious air of unreality, and 
when the gateway to the enchanted 
realms is for the nonce thrown wide. 

The rubber business in Brazil, in 
which he still held a controlling in- 
terest, had many clients, and one day, 
soon after the waning period when the 
tired butterflies of fashion were be- 
ginning to flit away to Marienbad 
and other spas, Dallas had occasion to 
enter a city office with which he had 
done business in the past. 

A clerk took in his name, and Dallas 
waited in an ante-room while some one 
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else who was there idly turned over the 
pages of an illustrated paper. Dallas 
hardly noticed the other until he spoke. 

** Hark at that!’ he said. 

‘* At what? ’”’ said Dallas. Then he 
heard. Through the thin partition 
came the sound of talking—a man’s 
angry voice, and then the sound of a 
girl's tone. It was pleading. Dallas 
listened as if turned to stone, and he 
did not hear the remark of his fellow 
visitor. 

‘* T have told you before, Mr. Wallis, 
that I never looked upon you in that 
way.”’ 

‘““Tchah! A parcel of girl’s non- 
sense. Look here, Miss Lang, I ain 
not one to beat about the bush. I want 
to be your friend, and you must listen 
to me.”’ 

Dallas set his teeth hard. It was as 
much as he could do to stop dashing 
through the door and putting an end 
to the interview once and for all. But 
something held him back. 

‘*You understand, Miss Lang— 
Mary? ’”’ 

ae Yes.” 

** You will think better of it.”* 

** Oh, I cannot.”’ 

** You must. It will not be pleasant 
for you to lose your place here.”’ 

** You would not be so cruel.”’ 

There was a low, soft laugh. 

**I always have my way. Lis- 
ten to me for another minute. I love 


you, my dear. You are different, I 
know, to the other girls we employ 
here. It is not good enough for you 
—all this work.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ it is good 
enough. I ask nothing more.’’ 

Dallas made a quick movement, and 
dashed open the intervening door. 
The girl gave a cry. A stout, red- 
faced man rose angrily. 

‘* What is the meaning of this? ’’ he 
asked savagely. 

As Dallas looked at him he changed 
his tone. 

** Really, Mr. Dallas,’’ he begaa, 
‘* there is some mistake. I——”’ 

““No mistake, sir.’’ Dallas had 
slipped his arm round Mary’s slim 
waist. There was a sigh-’of relief, 
and a murmured, ‘‘ Oh, Dick! ’’ and 
then she clung to him, weeping hys- 
terically. 

The red-faced man, who answered to 
the name of Cartwright, glared at the 
two. : 

‘* No, there is no mistake,’’ repeated 
Dallas. ‘‘ This lady is going to marry 
me. I will trouble you to:beg her par- 
don for your insult. It is not, perhaps, 
of great moment, as she will never be 
seen again in your world. Still, I 
choose that you make this poor 
amends.”’ 

It was done. Dallas turned to go— 
but not alone. His car was at the 
door, and the world was wide. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OHN WINTER stood with his 
back to the fireplace in the 
dining-room of his Kensington 

flat. In his left hand he held a 
pocketbook, from which he-had just 
drawn a ten-pound note, the sole sur- 
vivor of a hundred crisp ones of the 
same denomination which he had re- 
ceived three months before as the sum 
total of his inheritance from his 
father’s estate. 

As he rustled the note between his 
fingers he looked quizzically at his 
sister, who sat at the table watching 
him, her brows wrinkled thoughtfully. 

‘“ Well, Nelly,’’ he said, as he moved 
a chair to the table, ‘‘ there’s the last 
tenner of my inheritance. We won’t 
have any money troubles im future, for 
we'll have no money to worry about. 
I've squared up every debt I had in the 
world, paid up the rent of these digs 
until the end of the quarter, and that’s 
all that is left. How long do you 
think it will last us? ”’ 

The note fluttered from his fingers 
to the table, shivered for a moment as 
if in painful realisation of its utter 
loneliness,.and then lay inertly resigned 
to its fate. 

Nelly Winter leaned across the 
table and picked up the note. She 
smoothed it out and sat silent for a 
moment or two, gazing at it with eyes 
ftom which she bravely tried to hold 
back the tears. She looked up at her 
brother at last, and, plucky little girl 
that she was, smiled at him. He 
endeavoured to answer her smile, but 
he had seen the glint of her tears, and 
he failed miserably. 

** Come, Jack, don’t look so glum,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Things are not at their 
worst yet. This ten pounds can be 
made to last us at least a month, and 
you are sure to get a good position 
before we are really in want.”’ 

**1 wish I had any reason to feel 
sure of that, Nelly ; but you know as 
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well as I do how utterly I have failed 
in my efforts up to now. I have no 
profession, no trade. I cannot even 
get work as a clerk or, even with my 
school records to back me, as a pro- 
fessional footballer.’’ 

‘* You mustn’t despair, Jack. Some- 
thing must turn up. Why not go and 
see Mr. Wylie again? As our father’s 
old friend and partner, surely he will 
find something for you to do.’’ 

‘** Hopeless, Nelly,’’ said Jack Win- 
ter—‘‘ quite hopeless. When Wylie, 
as executor of my father’s will, ex- 
plained the awful mess my father’s 
affairs weré in, he was very cold and 
formal in his manner ; and though he 
did not actually say so, he gave me 
very clearly to understand that my 
father had brought the firm to the 
verge of ruin. Naturally, I was 
astounded at the state of affairs he dis- 
closed, for we never had the slightest 
hint that there was anything wrong, 
and the end of it was that we parted 
on very unfriendly terms, for he 
seemed to take it as a personal affront 
when I expressed surprise that my in- 
heritance only amounted to a thousand 
pounds.’’ 

“*I wonder, Jack,” said Nelly, re- 
flectively, ‘‘ if there is anything in my 
suspicions of Mr. Wylie. It seems 
strange, if the firm was so near ruin 
and there was only a thousand pounds 
for you, that he should be so very 
prosperous now.”’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right, Nelly,’’ re- 

plied Jack. ‘‘ Wylie had a private for- 
tune, which enabled him to tide over 
the difficulties and put things on a 
sound basis again.”’ 
“So he says,’’ said Nelly, rising, 
and you are such an unsuspicious old 
thing you’d believe anything anybody 
told you.”’ 

‘* Now, Jack,”’ she continued, as he 
placed his hands on her shoulders and 
gave her a gentle shake, ‘‘ almost the 
only thing left is to see Mr. Wylie 
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again. He must feel some sort of re- 
sponsibility towards us, and if he does 
not help you to a position of some sort 
I shall feel sure that he has robbed us 
in some mean, underhanded way. 1’ll 
see him myself and tell him so.”’ 

Jack closed her mouth with a kiss. 
He was very fond of his pretty sister, 
but not even she could move him to do 
a thing he had made up his mind not 
to do. 

“Now, look here, Nelly, that’s 
enough of dreams. I’ve been dream- 
ing long enough, but now I’m going 
to face cold, hard facts. I’ve got to 
work for my living, and you have to 
keep house for me. Luckily there’s 
one thing I can do, though I never 
thought I should have to earn my 
bread by it. I can drive a motor-car.”’ 

** Jack, you don’t mean to say you 
are going to be a chauffeur and wear 
livery,’’ cried Nelly, distressfully. 

**T don’t know about the livery, 
Nelly, but before the end of the week 
you’ll see me driving a taxi-cab—a taxi 
motor-cab—and you shall be my first 
fare, for luck. Seriously, I mean 
what I say. There is as much as a 


pound a day to be made at the busi- 


ness. That will give us enough to live 
on and leave something over to save, 
so that in time I can buy a cab or two 
and set up as an owner.”” 

While he made this announcement 
Jack Winter watched his sister’s face 
anxiously. He spoke lightly and cheer- 
fully, as though the thing he proposed 
vas the happiest possible solution of 
tieir difficulties, but he did not hope 
to carry his point without opposition, 
and he intensely disliked the prospect 
of having to stick obstinately to his 
guns until he had silenced all his 
sister’s. objections. 

To his great surprise, however, he 
saw that Nellie’s eyes gleamed with 
pleasurable excitement as he finished 
speaking. It, was clear that his pro- 
posal appealed to her 


romantic nature. ! 
‘© Oh, Jack,’’ she cried, her face 


radiant, ‘‘ what a lovely idea! You'll 
be having all sorts of quaint adven- 
tures, because, of course, you wont 
be like an ordinary cabman, and every- 
body will be wanting you to drive 
them.’’ 


irresistibly 


At this point she caught Jack 
smiling broadly at her. To associate 
romance with such a prosaic occupa- 
tion as driving a motor-cab rather 
tickled his sense of humour. 

His smile checked Nelly’s enthu- 
siasm for a moment, and then a 
thought occurred to her that clouded 
her face with anxiety. 

** You won’t have to eat your meals 
at a cabman’s shelter and that sort of 
thing, will you, Jack? ”’ 

Jack laughed outright at this. 

** I refuse to consider such a terrible 
prospect. just now,’’ he answered. 
** We’ll wait and see how things work 
out.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Jack Winter had no difficulty in 
Satisfying the police authorities at 
Scotland Yard that he was perfectly 


- qualified to drive a motor-cab. He 


passed the regulation tests with flying 
colours, displayed a sufficient know- 
ledge of London streets, and received 
a driver’s licence and number. That 
same afternoon he steered a smart 
landau from a Fulham garage, and 
slipped quickly into the line of east- 
bound traffic. Presently he switched 
off in the direction of Kensington, and 
within a few minutes drew up outside 
the mansions that contained his flat. 
He had promised his sister that she 
should be his first fare, and he intended 
to celebrate the occasion in a fitting 
manner. 

He found Nelly waiting for him, 
daintily dressed, and her pretty face 
flus;ed with excitement. 

** Now, Nell, for a last piece of ex- 
travagance,’’ he said, as he stepped 
to the pavement to fix her comfortably 
in the cab. ‘‘ There’s a ripping little 
hotel at Box Hill where I’ve had 
many a comfortable dinner. © We'll 
run the car down there, and dine, and 
afterwards get back to town early 
enou ch for me to pick up a fare or two 
when the theatres turn out.”’ 

‘*T’ll fold the roof back,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘so that you can have an 
open-air drive and get the right kind 
of appetite.” 

When everything was arranged to 
his satisfaction he closed the door of 
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the cab and stepped back, with a 
salute of mock servility. 

“Your fare will be a_ shilling, 
madam,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ll take it now, 
for luck.’’ 

Nelly took out her purse and handed 
him a shilling, with a gleeful little 
laugh. 

‘“We’re going to be awfully ex- 
travagant, Jack,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I 
cannot say a word against it, as it is 
the last time.”’ 

While she spoke she looked ad- 
miringly at her brother, and noted 
with approval that he wore his. own 
rubber driving coat and motor cap. 

‘*I’m so glad you can wear your 
own clothes, Jack,’’ she added. ‘I 
would just have hated to see you in a 
uniform.”’ 

Jack sternly repressed a smile. 

‘** Anything further, madam, or shall 
I start?’’ he asked. 

Nelly settled herself back sedately 
and composed her face to a dignity 
that was almost wrecked by the 
laughter in her eyes. 

‘“There’s nothing else, 
thank you. You can drive on,”’ 
said. 

While Jack Winter drove his cab 
through the London streets. he could 
not help thinking regretfully of the 
sudden change in fortune that had 
_driven him to earn a living in such a 
fashion. He sadly recalled the last 
time he had seen his father alive. It 
was scarcely six months before,- just 
after he had left Oxford, and was 
starting on a Continental tour before 
settling down to study for the Bar. 
His father had suggested this profes- 
sion, but had spoken of it rather as an 
occupation for him than as a necessity. 
There had been no hint of any financial 
troubles, and yet, when he hurried 
home on the news of his father’s death, 
he found himself practically penniless, 
and face to face with the urgent need 
of earning a living for himself and sup- 
porting his motherless sister. 

His sister’s suspicions of Wylie, his 
father’s partner, recurred to him next. 
It was strange, he thought, that she 
should have expressed such suspicions, 
for, though he had not mentioned it 
even to her, he himself was firmly con- 


driver, 
she 


vinced that there was good ground for 
doubt of Wylie’s statements. He had 
nothing tangible to hang his suspicions 
on, for there was no flaw apparent in 
the evidence Wylie had submitted to 
him, but he felt certain there had been 
crooked work somewhere, and he had 
not yet given up hope of tracing it. 

He was recalled to the present by 
his sister’s voice. He awoke to his 
surroundings and realised that he was 
speeding through the open country, 
with London’s farthest suburb at least 
a mile behind them. 

““Unless you are in a dreadful 
hurry, Jack, please go slower,’’ cried 
Nelly. ‘‘ These hedgerows are just 
lovely, and it’s a shame to rush 
through them like this.”’ 

Jack slackened speed immediately at 
this appeal, and, to Nellie’s great 
enjoyment, they loitered through the 
pleasant countryside until the awaken- 
ing of a glorious appetite spurred her 
to give Jack permission to increase the 
pace. It was just half-past seven 
when they drove through Box Hill, and 
when they reached the hotel that was 
Jack’s goal, there was mine _ host, 
jovial Tony Mills, at the door, shout- 
ing that he had got the telephone mes- 
sage Jack had sent him, and that 
dinner was waiting for them. 
Matronly Mrs. Mills took charge of 
Nelly, while Jack steered his cab to 
the yard at the back of the hotel ; and 
when he had taken off his rubber coat 
and had had a wash he joined his-sister 
in the cosy little dining-room, looking 
like—well, looking very unlike a cab- 
driver, 

CHAPTER III. 


After dinner Jack Winter proposed 


a stroll in the sweet-scented hotel 
garden, and, to Nelly’s great delight, 
they had it entirely to themselves. As 
they walked between the shoulder- 
high hawthorn hedges Jack drew out 
his cigarette case, and found it empty. 
With a word of excuse to his sister he 
hurried back to the hotel, and had the 
case filled at the little parlour bar. 
While he stood lighting a cigarette 
and listening to some gossip from 
Tony Mills, the sound of footsteps in 
the hallway warned the landlord that 
fresh visitors had arrived, and he left 
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the room to greet them. It was clear 
that the visitors were motorists, for, 
as Jack threw down the dead match 
and turned to leave the room, he heard 
one of them explain to Mills in a loud, 
strident voice that his motor-car had 
broken down close by the hotel. In 
the hall Jack came face to face with 
the man who was speaking, and 
noticed that he was a tall, sallow- 
faced man of about forty years of age, 
who wore a heavy motoring coat, that 
was unbuttoned, and disclosed even- 
ing dress beneath it. Close behind 
this man stood another, who carried a 
yellow leather suit case. This man, 
who was about the same age as his 
companion, was stout and _thick-set 
and dressed in a suit of well-cut 
tweeds. As he listened to the conver- 
sation between his friend and Mills 
there was an anxious look on his face, 
and he fingered his heavy moustache 
nervously. 

Jack Winter took all these details 
in at a glance as he passed through the 
hall to the garden. He gathered that 
the strangers were very anxious to 
continue their journey to London, and 
he heard Tony Mills deplore his in- 
ability to supply them with a con- 
veyance. He had almost forgotten 
the matter when he rejoined his sister. 

While he smoked his cigarette Jack 
and his sister explored the garden, and, 
finally, at Nelly’s suggestion, they 
ensconced themselves in a little rustic 
bower that was inset in one of the 
thick-set hedges. 

The quiet of the garden was pre- 
sently disturbed by the crunch of 
gravel at the other side of the hedge, 
and almost at the same moment Jack 
was reminded of the belated motorists 
he had seen talking to Tony Mills by 
hearing the voice of the man in even- 
ing dress. This man was evidently 
addressing his companion in tweeds, 
and from his tone it was clear that he 
was in no very good temper. 

When he found that he was likely to 
be an eavesdropper, Jack would have 
risen from where he was seated and 
revealed himself, but before he could 
do so words had reached his ears 
which bore so sinister a meaning that 
he unconsciously paused to hear more. 
He looked at his sister, and saw that 


her attention, too, had been strangely 
arrested. 

‘* Curse that infernal motor-car!” 
were the words that reached them, 
““ We'll be lucky if we get clear away 
now. Old Shelton will have missed 
his stuff by now, and we’ll have the 
whole countryside after us. If the old 
man here can’t get something to get 
us to Guildford in time for that train 
we’ll be trapped.’’ 

The man in tweeds’ reply to this 
Startling speech was indistinct, and 
presently he and his companion had 
passed out of hearing. 

*““What does it mean, Jack?” 
whispered Nelly, clutching her 
brother’s arm and looking at him with 
frightened eyes. ‘‘It sounds as if 
there are burglars in the garden.”* 

Jack nodded without speaking, and 
took his sister’s hand to reassure her. 
The words they had overheard had 
startled him, and he was trying hard 
to wring their real meaning out of 
them. There had been several mys- 
terious country-house burglaries re- 
cently, the latest of which had been 
at Ewell the previous week. He won- 
dered if by a strange chance he had 
got on the track of the thieves, and 
concluded that what he had overheard 
was sufficient to justify the course he 
contemplated taking. While Nelly 
watched him anxiously, inquiringly, 
he listened keenly for the sound of 
footsteps on the other side of the 
hedge, but it was soon clear to him 
that the men were not yet returning. 
He ventured then to rise to his feet 
and look around for them. They 
were nowhere in sight, so he concluded 
that they had found a seat somewhere. 

‘““Come, Nelly,’’ he said, quietly ; 
‘* we’ll get back to the hotel.’ 

Directly he reached the house Jack 
took old Tony Mills aside. 

‘* Tell me, Tony,”’ he said, ‘‘ is there 
any one named Shelton living around 
here? ”’ 

‘* There’s Sir James Shelton, at 
Bygrave Hall, near Leith Hill, about 
five miles from here,’’ replied Mills. 
‘* He’ll be your man, I expect. Were 
you thinking of driving there, Mr. 
Winter? ”’ 

‘* No, I don’t think so,’’ answered 
Jack, slowly and thoughtfully; ‘* but 








1 think I may want you to send a mes- 
sage there for me.”’ 

‘*T can do that, Mr. Winter, when 
my man comes back. He’s gone to 
see if he can borrow a trap to take two 
gentlemen to Guildford railway 
station.”’ 

‘* Ah,”’ said Jack, ‘*‘ you mean the 
two motorists that had the break- 
down.”’ 

““Yes,’? replied Mills, laughing. 
‘‘ Their car is about half a mile down 
the road, but they’ll have to get it 
towed to town, and they’re desperate 
anxious to get to London to-night.”’ 

‘* Look here, Tony,’ said Jack, ‘‘ I 
want you to do me a favour. My 
sister is going to stay here to-night, 
and I’ve got an empty cab to drive 
back to town. Will you tell those two 
men that you have a motor-cab for 
them that will take them to London? 
You need not say anything about me. 
Just let them think that some one 
staying here has just come down from 
London, and that the cabman will be 
glad to have a fare back to town.”’ 

Tony Mills readily agreed to fall in 
with Jack’s suggestion, and seemed to 
look on it as a great piece of sport. 

‘* You’d better get into your rubber 
coat and cap before the gentlemen 
come in from the garden, Mr. Winter, 
or else they’ll maybe spot you,’’ he 
advised. 

Jack thought this advice good, but 
before acting on it he wrote the fol- 
lowing note and addressed it to Sir 
James Shelton, at Bygrave Hall : 

‘‘ If there has been a burglary this 
evening at Bygrave Hall, communi- 
cate at once with Scotland Yard by 
telegraph or telephone.”’ 

He gave this note to Mills, and 
asked him to make certain that it was 
sent to Bygrave Hall and delivered 
personally to Sir James Shelton. He 
would have confided the whole affair 
to the landlord, but that he was afraid 
that by some change of manner he 
might put the suspected men on their 
guard. 

When he brought his cab round to 
the front of the hotel Jack saw that 
the man with the trap had arrived and 
that Tony MWlIs was despatching him 
post haste with the note to Sir James 
Shelton. 
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‘* I’m ready for a fare now, Tony, 
if you can arrange it for me,’’ he cried, 

‘*Right!’’ cried Mills, promptly 
departing for the garden. 

Jack took the opportunity of seek- 
ing his sister again. He found her 
in the dining-room, waiting anxiously 
for him, a little worried by his pro- 
longed absence. 

‘* Nell,’? he began, ‘‘ I want you to 
do exactly what I tell you. I’ve 
arranged for you to stay here to-night. 
Mrs. Mills will make you comfortable. 
I’m going back to town at once, and it 
is important that you should not be 
seen talking to me again before I go. 
Now, no questions. I'll tell you all 
about it to-morrow when I come back 
for you.”’ 

He kissed her and left her with her 
mind in a turmoil of excited curiosity. 
At the door of the hotel he found Mills 
and the two strangers. The man in 
evening dress looked at him sharply, 
but contented himself with asking him 
if he was prepared to drive them to 
London. Jack replied briefly in the 
affirmative, and stooped to pick up the 
yellow suit case from where it stood, 
as though with the innocent intention 
of lifting it into the cab. The man in 
tweeds, at whose feet it lay, saw his 
movement, and, stooping also, with a 
muttered exclamation took it abruptly 
from his hand. But Jack had been 
quick enough to notice that the suit 
case was curiously heavy. 

‘Drive us to Charing Cross 
station,’’ directed the man in evening 
dress when Jack Winter had mounted 
to the driver’s seat of the cab. 

Jack heard the direction thus given 
to him with a thrill of satisfaction, for 
it fitted in so splendidly with the plans 
he had outlined in thinking over what 
course he should adopt. Two diffi- 
culties he yet had to deal with. The 
first was that he had to make certain 
whether there had really been a bur- 
glary at Bygrave Hall. He could hit 
on no way of confirming his very 
strong suspicions on this point, but he 
was firmly resolved not to lose sight 
of the men in his cab until he had 
cleared up the mystery. The second 
difficulty was to find means of delaying 
the journey to London sufficiently to 
give ample time for his message to 
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reach Bygrave Hall and, if there had 
been a burglary, to allow a margin for 
the despatch and receipt of a message 
to Scotland Yard. 

As his cab swung into the London 
road a means of disposing of both 
these difficulties occurred to him. 
Just before he reached Leatherhead he 

roceeded to put the plan he had hit on 
into operation, hoping at the same 
time that neither of the men in the cab 
was expert motorist enough to detect 
his ruse. 

Gradually he slackened speed as he 
approached Leatherhead, until, as he 
entered the outskirts of the town, one 
of the men behind him shouted out an 
angry protest. Jack was then appa- 
rently frantically busy in trying to 
goad his engine into greater energy. 
He looked back when he heard the 
cry from the cab, and nodded, but 
presently the pace of the cab became 
a crawl, and at last it came to a halt. 
Jack jumped down from his seat and 
hurried back to his passengers. 

‘“There’s something wrong with 
the engine, but I’ll set it right in a 
minute or two,’’ he said, addressing 
the sallow-faced man. 

The answer was an angry exclama- 
tion, unheeded by Jack, who had 
stepped to his engine, lifted the 
bonnet, and begun to make an earnest 
examination of valves and taps. Ina 
little while he was back to the pas- 
sengers again. 

‘* Engine’s run out of petrol,’’ he 
announced, briefly. 

He looked round him as he spoke, 
and, to his apparent gratification, dis- 
covered a cycle shop about half a 
dozen yards along the street that 
advertised petrol for sale. 

He pointed to this shop, and the 
next moment was carrying his petrol 
can, already more than half full, to- 
wards it. 

Inside the shop he was at once re- 
cognised by the proprietor, to whom 
he was well known as an old customer. 
The man glanced at the can in his 
hand. 

‘*Some petrol, Mr. Winter?’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Run short? ”’ 

Jack placed the can briskly on the 
floor. 

sé No, 


said; ‘‘ no 


Mason,”’ he 
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petrol. The can is just an excuse to 
come and ask you to do something for 
me. First of all, give me a pencil and 
paper, and then go out and manage 
somehow to puncture one of the back 
tyres of that cab without being seen. 
Don’t be afraid. It’s my cab. You 
can pretend you are casually interested 
in it, but don’t talk to the passengers. 
You'll understand the whole thing 
when you come back.”’ 

When Mascon had left the shop, 
obviously impressed with his earnest- 
ness, Jack wrote the following note: 

“If Sir James Shelton, Bygrave 
Hall, has notified a burglary, wait at 
Charing Cross station for motor cab 
carrying two men, with yellow suit 
case.”’ 

He signed this with his name, added 
the number of his cab, and addressed 
it, rather in doubt if there was such 
an officer, to the Chief Inspector, Scot- 
land Yard. 

Mason had returned by the time the 
note was ready, and Jack added to his 
amazement by reading it to him. 

‘‘ Now, Mason,’’ said he, impres- 
sively, ‘‘ I want you to telegraph this 
for me at onoe. If it is too late to do, 
that, you must get out a motor cycle, 
ride to Scotland Yard for all you are 
worth, and deliver it. I'll square up 
with you for your trouble later.’’ 

Mason, intensely interested in the 
business now, deprecated Jack’s final 
suggestion, and promised that the note 
would be delivered to Scotland Yard 
by hook or by crook. Jack, satisfied 
that he had now done all that was 
possible, picked up the petrol can, and 
left the shop to attend to the ima- 
ginary. wants of his engine. 

Presently he restarted his cab, but 
ten minutes later, when the cab was at 
a standstill a quarter of a mile further 
on, with its passengers fuming and 
swearing impotently, while Jack was 
fixing his spare tyre on a back wheel 
to replace one that was badly punc- 
tured, a man on a motor cycle rattled 
past at a pace that considerably ex- 
ceeded the speed limit. From the tail 
of his eye Jack recognised Mason, and 
he smiled over his work. 

It took Jack Winter quite twenty 
minutes to fit the spare tyre on the 
back wheel, and altogether over half 
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an hour was wasted before Leather- 
head was left behind. Then when 
they reached the London suburbs the 
impatient passengers noticed that 
their driver was finding himself 
greatly impeded by the traffic. They 
found this so irritating that at Ken- 
nington Gate they called to him to pull 
up, so that they might get out ; but 
just then he seemed to run into a clear 
bit of road, and they were being 
whirled down towards Westminster 
Bridge-road before they could make 
him hear them. Even then they found 
much difficulty in making him under- 
stand that they wished to get out at 
Kennington Gate. They seemed so 
genuinely angry with him that he 
apologetically offered to drive them 
back there ; but as the cab was by this 
time at the foot of Westminster Bridge 
they contented themselves with swear- 
ing at him soundly and telling him to 
drive on to Charing Cross. He did 


this without delay of any kind, and as 
the cab swung into the courtyard of 
Charing Cross station their equanimity 
seemed quite restored. 

As Jack Winter drew up his cab at 


the station kerb in a space between 
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two carriages he saw Mason of 
Leatherhead standing at the entrance 
to the main-line booking office, and 
there was a tense, excited look on the 
man’s face. The sallow-faced man in 
evening dress and a motor coat 
stepped out of the cab; the man in 
tweeds, carrying the yellow leather suit 
case, followed him. The latter laid 
the suit case at his feet a moment 
while he took out some money to pay 
for the drive from Box Hill. At the 
moment two men in plain clothes 
moved swiftly to him and seized him 
by the arms. Two others gripped the 
sallow-faced man in a similar fashion, 
while a fifth stepped from the door of 
the booking office, picked up the suit 
case and turned to Jack Winter and 
smiled. 

The use of the first-class waiting- 
room was temporarily commandeered 
for the use of the police, and Jack 
Winter and Mason of Leatherhead 
were invited to the investigation that 
followed. When the yellow leather 
suit case was opened it disclosed loot 
in the shane of valuable jewellery and 
plate stolen that eveuin, ‘rom Bygrave 


Hall. 
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